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This new work jfrom the pen of Senor De Castro, al- 
though written before the institution of the far-famed 
persecution of Francesco and Rosa Madiai by the 
government of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, comes 
before the world with greater acceptance on that 
account. 

The circumstances connected with the trial, sentence, 
imprisonment, and ultimate release, of those two humble 
Christians, for the crime of reading and expounding the 
Bible, are now fresh in the recollection of the world. 
Nor can it be denied that in putting an end to that 
persecution, and setting its victims free, the power and 
influence of Protestant England have been felt and 
acknowledged, not only in the Palace of Tuscany, but 
in the Vatican itself. 

Senor De Castro is remarkably favoured by circum- 
stances. Just about the time he was finishing his 
"History op the Spanish Protestants,'' came "the 
Papal Aggression,'' which gave an interest altogether 
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imexjiected to that volume of his works. For that inte- 
rest, and, consequent circulation of his book in tlie 
British dominions, he was indebted to Pope Pius IX., 
and for similav results with regard to tliis his " Histoky 
OF Reljqious Intolerance in Spain, &e.," he will, 
doubtless, be under obligations to Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

How impotent a creatui-e is man. How much more 
impotent is a Prince. With all his intethgence how 
little can he, of himself, accomplish ! The greater his 
elevation in worldly dignity, the leas his ability to injure 
the republic of morals. The more critically we examine 
this proposition, the more shall we be convinced of it's 
truth. The force of it was well known to the French- 
man who said ; — 

" L'homioe propoae, maia Dieu diapuHe." 

But he was only repeating a well-known fact ; for St, 
Paul had already placed the matter beyond doubt when 
he said to the Corinthians, " God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to conibund the 
things which are miglity ; and base things of the world, 
and tilings which are despised hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are."* 

In reading the fiiture historians of our own times we 
shall find, on the same page, the names of pei-sons, places, 
and things, which formerly had no connexion with each 
other. Thus Rome, Pio Nono, and the Tiber, if not 
written with, will naturally remind one of, Cadiz, Adolfo 
de Castro, and the Guadalquiver. Again : Leopold of 
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Tuscany, priestly domination, bigotry, and tyranny, are 
names which will stand out in bold contrast with, and 
so suggest those of, Francesco and Rosa Madiai, Victoria, 
the Bible, freedom of conscience, and Uberty. With the 
former will be associated gloomy notions of those dark 
and dreary abodes of the lost in which a ray of Ught 
shall never shine, a gleam of hope shall never dawn ; for, 
like Babylon of old, they " shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there/'-J^- With the latter will rise up, in quick succes- 
sion, fair ideas of light, of strength, of security, of sweet- 
ness, of beauty, of purity, of intelUgence, of angels, — 
salvation, — music, — and heaven, — in fine, of that happy 
time, when " the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads/' t 

Truth is like a spring of water — cool, pure, trans- 
parent, refreshing, vivifying. There is no stopping it. It 
must flow on. It must rise to its source. Obstruct it's 
one visible medium of egress and it will burst out in 
fifty. 

The Madiai were not the only Protestants in Tuscany, 
who worshipped God according to -his written word and 
took that word for the rule and guide of their conduct. 
Nor is De Castro the only Spaniard in the Peninsula, 
who, in the present day, comes forth to wrestle with 
ignorance and superstition, to unfurl the flag of religious 
freedom, and plant, in the midst of his deluded country- 
men, the standard of the cross. 

There is a great stir among enUghtened Spaniards of 
our times. Silently, it may be, but steadily and surely 

* Isaiah xiii. 21. f Isaiah xxxv. 10. 
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the work of reformation is going on in the Spanish 
dominions ; and though all hberal-minded, tolerant, and 
inquiring, Spaniards, cannot be designated as truly reU- 
gious, yet there are not a few who do fall under that 
denomination ; and even thoae who do not are " valiant 
for the tmth," earnestly endeavouring to compass the 
regeneration of their country. Numerous are those 
whose zeal for the cause of religious hbeity has carried 
them beyond the narrow bounds of prudence fixed by 
the Spanish Government for the expression of then- reh- 
gioua views and sentiments ; for a Spaniard, although 
at hberty to hold, privately, what opinions he pleases in 
matters of reUgion, must not dogmatise ; he must not 
teach. If he does, he brings himself within the penalty 
of the law : perpetual banishment. 

No sooner had " The Spanish Protestants" been pub- 
lished and found its way to Madrid, than it excited 
attention in the Uterary world. By some strange occur- 
rence, certainly not by any design of the author, the 
English translation was published in London some 
fifteen days before the original Spanish came out in the 
Peninsula ; and, therefore, the periodicals issuing from the 
Spanish press had the advantage of the English reviews 
of the work, InLa Europa of 1 7th October, 1 85 1, a news- 
paper of liberal and enhghtened principles which about 
that time had juat appeared, the editor had ventured to 
review Seiior de Castro's performance at considerable 
length, quoting from an English journal these words : 
" The country which can boast of a man hke De Castro, 
has yet much to hope for." This was a good stride for 
a Spanish editor to take in the road towards religious 
hberty. But the Spanish government determined he 
should take no more, at least in the pages of iff Europa; 
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and accordingly we find in The Times of Wednesday, 
5tli November, 1851, the following announcement : — 



" The Gazette contains the following decree, &c. 

" ' Considering the anti-social and irreligious spirit of 
the journal which appears at Madrid, under the title 
of La Europa, the Queen has ordered, after consulting 
her council of ministers, the suppression of said journal. 

" ' An account of the present measure shall be ren- 
dered to the Cortes. 

" • Bektban Db Lis. 

" ' Madrid, 28M October. 
" ' To the Governor of the Province of Madrid.' " 

Thus ended the existence of La Europa. 

Without any desire to be captious with reference to 
the title of the present work, I do not thhik Senor De 
Castro has been fehcitous in the use of the expression 
" Religious Intolerance," although the sense in which he 
uses it may be well understood. Slavery of conscie/tce, 
ajiA. freedom or libei-ty of cortscience, appear to my mind, 
expressions better adapted to convey the meaning 
intended by the former. 

What is reUgious intolerance in the common accepta- 
tion of the term 1 I consider it is the exercise, by an 
earthly power, of an assumed authority to dictate to 
man, the nature, mode, and extent, of the worship he 
shall pay to his Maker ; nay more : to dictate to the 
Almighty the nature, mode, and extent, of that homage 
which he shall be entitled to receive from faUen sinful 
beings whom he has created ! Seiior de Molins, a cele- 
brated Spanish writer says : 
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'* Tolerance is a tenn whicli, on examination, cannot 
be approved any more than intolerance. It supposes a 
grace or favour bestowed bj an earthly power with 
regard to the exercise of a right which is inherent in 
every human being. Is intolerance criminal ? Tolerance 
is equally so. Both words have, with very little diffe- 
rence, the same signification. The one arrogates to itself 
the right to bestow liberty of conscience ; the other the 
right to deny it. The one resembles the Pope armed 
with the thunders of the Vatican : the othoi' the Roman 
Pontiff, conceding indulgences and dispensations. The 
one is the church-dominant ; the other the churcli- 
trafficant." 

" Again : man does nat adore himself ; he adores his 
Maker. There are here two yery distinct things to bo 
considered : the mortal who pays his tribute of adora- 
tion, and the immortal who is adored. Consequently 
tolerance is not a matter between man and man, or 
between one church and another, but between God and 
man : between the being who creates and is adored, 
and the being who is created and adores. Hence the 
impiety and presumption of daring to prescribe Umits 
to that adoration which the Eternal shall receive." 

" If, instead of talking or writing about tolerance and 
intolerance, any one were to bring before the Senate 
a bill or project of law to prescribe the nature, form, 
and extent, of worsliip which the Almighty ought to 
accept fi'om the Jew, or from the Mahometan, every- 
body would bo shocked at so scandalous and wicked a 
proceeding. It would be said, and with justice, that 
such a proposition was awfully blasphemous ; and yet 
an instant's reflection will shew that the word tolerance 
signifies Dolliing else." What the legislature would be 
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attempting in the case supposed, the Church of Rome 
is doing, and has, for many centuries, done, daily. That 
church, whilst she acknowledges that the sacred Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, says, with strange incon- 
sistency, in the index of prohibited books. Rule IV., 
" The Bible is prohibited in all its parts, printed or*in 
manv^cri'pt, in every vulgar tongue whatsoever /" 

What are the effects of intolerance or slavery of con- 
science % Ignorance, immorality, and the mental degra- 
dation of the human race. The knowledge which the 
Bible conveys to mankind, but especially to the humble 
and iUiterate, as far surpasses all other knowledge, in 
nature, variety and utihty, as light surpasses darkness. 
It's pages are adapted to each sex, and to every class, 
age, and condition : an assertion this, capable of proof, 
but an assertion which cannot be made with reference 
to any other book in the world. This fact, when consi- 
dered, not only stamps the book's authenticity, but proves 
that it was intended for universal circulation, and accounts 
for the dread with which that circulation is regarded by 
the Roman Church. To be ignorant of the Bible is to be 
ignorant of much that is necessary and ancillary to the 
proper discharge of the duties of Ufe, and of still more 
that is essential to our comfort and well-being in the 
characters we sustain, and the duties we are called upon 
as citizens to discharge, even in a temporal view, and 
apart from the higher considerations of our duty to God, 
to our country, to our neighbours, and to ourselves. 

To be unacquainted with a trade, a profession, an art, 
or a science, may be unimportant to us, if our interests 
are unconnected with these ; but for any man who can 
read and procure a Bible to remain in wilful ignorance of 
it's principles and precepts which are closely interwoven 
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with his present fortunes and everlasting destiny, is 
pitiable indeed. The dishonour and disgrace attaching 
to educated men, men in the upper ranks of society, 
aye, and women too, who would be ashamed to have it 
even thought they were unacquainted with the latest 
works of fiction, is as great as it is lamentable. The 
lower classes are advancing in biblical knowledge just 
in proportion as their superiors are receding from it. 
The astonishing fact, recently anuoimced by a minister 
of the Enghsh Crown, that the weekly pence of the 
children of the poor, contributed towards their own 
education, now amoimt, annually, to more than half a 
milUon sterling, may possibly stimulate to greater efforts 
the fashionable and ignorant. But that statement shews 
more : it shews what, in a poUtical view, might be done 
by the millions of our adult population, whose children's 
pence have amounted to so vast a sum, if those millions 
would but allow themselves and their fimds to be pro- 
jjerly directed and applied. 

ImmoraUty is the companion of moral ignorance. 
Keep the people in a state of ignorance, and they will 
continue in a corresponding state of immorality. 

It is a mistake to suppose that secular education 
will much improve the morals of the people. Licenti- 
ousness, it is true, may, in that case, have recourse to a 
modm operandi more refined, but the crime is atili the 
same : nay, like refinement in cruelty, refinement in 
sensuality may be but an aggravation of the moral 
turpitude : the example, because more fascinating, may 
be more destructive : 

" Omne anuni vitium tanto conspectius in Be 
Critueu haliet, quanto major qui peccat liabetur." — Jav. 

Yes: — Education apart from Christian and Biblical 
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instruction, will avail but little towards improving the 
moral and social condition of any people. The experi- 
ment has been tried and failed. It has been tiied 
and failed in private families, in parishes, in counties, 
and even in more extended communities. 

Degradation of mind, a want of regard for character, 
a heedlessness of reputation, and a complete prostration 
of those powers which should resist the evO passions of 
mankind, are the results of ignorance of biblical truth. 
Some talk of a sense of right and wrong beijig in every 
man, and affirm, what has been frequently said, tliat 
secular education is sufficient to induce men to lead 
moral hves. But such dreamers may be challenged to 
tell, in what book, or in what series of books, a poor, 
ignorant, and illiterate, man can find laws, rules, threat- 
enings, and promises, so expressly suited to his wants as 
in that remarkable hook the Bible — a volume containing 
about sixty-six tracts, written by about thirty-six men, 
extending over a period of about 1600 years, setting 
forth certain statements of facts and principles, not 
contradicting but supporting each other. 

But there is another kind of slavery of conscience, or 
religious intolerance, which is not generally treated on. 
There are those spiritual guides who concede the right 
to some of, what are called, the educated portion of the 
laity to read the Bible, but impose on them a restraint 
on interpretation. These bUnd guides say : " ' Take the 
Bible and read it ; but remember, you must not under- 
stand it, except in the sense in which the church to 
which you belong understands it." " This specious pro- 
position, when exposed, amounts precisely to this : Do not 
read at all. " Now, there are only four classes of persons 
who can conform to this rule of reading, but not inter- 
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preting. First, those who read iu a language they 
cannot at all comprehend : this happens to some eccle- 
siastics who read their matins, and to the beadle or 
sacristan, who chants the Epistle at Mass, in the absence 
of the sub-deacon. Secondly, those who read in their 
own language, but who do not know the value, import, 
or signification, of some words in the matters on which 
they read ; this would be the case with French people, 
who, ha^-ing no idea of mathematics, might happen to 
read this theorem " ' Le carrS de Fhypothemise est egal d 
la somme des carres des deiuv autre cotes du triangle 
rectangle;' " or with an Englishman who reads the same 
thing in his own language thus : " ' The square of the 
hypoikcmise is equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
other sides of a rectangle triangle.' " Thirdly, those who 
read in a well-known tongue, but who do so mechanically, 
their attention being all the time diverted from the sub- 
ject, or who, during such reading, are thinking about 
something else ; this might occur to all the world. 
Fourthly, those who may happen to read some of the 
self-evident axioms which people are in the habit of 
expressing by the most simple and abstract words in 
the language ; this would be the case with him wlio 
reads this phrase : " ' That which is, is.' " Now, of these 
four classes none of the persons interpret, though they 
all read. If you ask the first three, what they have 
understood by their reading, they will answer you : 
" ' Nothing.' " If you ask the fourth, he will be forced 
to answer by a phrase literally the same as that which 
he has read. Tliis is he who does not at all interpret." 
" According to the Church of Rome, no one may trans- 
late the Bible but he who may also interpret it ; that is 
to .say, the church alone. This is why no translation, 
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nor even the original Greek, or the Hebrew, has any 
authority in that comraimion. Tliere ia but one text, 
the Latin Vulgate, -wliich, in Rome's estimation, is of 
any authority ; for that is the translation which she has 
rendered her own by her approval of it. Every bishop 
may, for example, reject the French Bible of Sacey, 
although that is, in fact, a translation from the Vulgate : 
and he has a right to do so ; for it is not a French text 
that the Iloman church has approved." 

" Tlie Christians of Toulouse, who recently petitioned 
the Archbishop of that city for a commission, composed 
of persons well instructed in the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, to verify the translations of the Protestants, 
ought to have known, very well, that the Archbishop 
could not grant their request without imposing, on the 
persons to be nominated in that commission, the con- 
dition of not translating otherwise than the Church of 
Rome has done ; which, in other words, simply implies 
that those persons could not be allowed to interpret 
otherwise than in the sense which that church does ; 
this is what the Archbishop and every Roman Catholic 
holds to be right." 

" The primitive Christians did not consult the readings 
and explanations of the Holy Scriptures given by the 
church ; but every individual believer devoted himself 
to the reading of the Bible in liis own private house. 
Clement, of Alexandria, recounts that the Christians of 
his time read the Scriptures, before sitting down to 
table, during their repast, and before retiring to rest. 
Eusebius narrates, speaking of Quadratus and his com- 
panions, that " ' even the laity traversed various coimtries 
announcing Jesus Christ to those who Iiad not heard 
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hira speak, and placing the sacred book of the gospel 
ill their hands/ " Tlie same historian tells us of a holy 
priest, named Pampliihus, who " ' bought a great number 
of copies, which he distributed, with joy, to both men 
and women whom he knew to be desirous of reading 
them." 

"When searches were made, under the Edict of Nantes, 
for copies of the Scriptures, in order that they miglit be 
burnt, these searches were not limited to the chiirclies ; 
but they were made, mmutely, in private houses, for, 
according to the accounts of historians, " ' the laity, aa 
well as others, had copies of the Scriptures in their 
dwellings, they read them assiduously, and even knew 
them by heart ; the artizans had them commonly in 
their shops, the children and servants, as well as other 
people, read them, and heard them read, daily, in their 
families ; travellers and soldiers carried them about 
with them.' " 

But I forbear to pursue these observations, which are, 
in substance, suggested by an unpublished MS. in my 
possession, and which will, I hope, shortly appear before 
the world, in the Spanish, Italian, French, and Englisli, 
languages, the translations into the two latter having 
already been completed.* 

Scarcely had Senor De Castro concluded and pub- 
lished, in Spain, the first twelve of the following chapters, 
than he was seized with a brain fever, which, for a time, 
assumed so alarming a crisis as to forbid hopes of his 
recovery ; but, thank God, his hfe is spared, and it may 



* ConwrstUitmi wit/i my Priett, MS., liy the Eevereml Don Juan 
Calderon, a native of La Mancha in Spain, and Professor of the Sp,anish 
Language aud of Spanish Literature m King's College, Lomlon. 
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be interesting to his readers to know, that he is again 
in the plentitude of health and the usual exercise of his 
pen, having engaged in the laborious task of writing a 
Dictionary of the Spanish language, in which is given, 
not only the sense of each word, but the classical 
authority for its use, according to the plan adopted 
by Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary of the EngUsh lan- 
guage. Specimens of this colossal undertaking have 
already appeared in the Spanish capital, and been well 
received in it's Uterary circles. 

I have much pleasure in being able to present my 
readers with a fine steel engraving, by Walton, from a 
Daguerreotype portrait taken in Cadiz, of this good, 
courageous, accompUshed, and extraordinary man, and 
also a/ac simile of his writing. Boundless is the pro- 
spect before hinj. Much as he has already done, it is 
nothing in comparison with what he may yet accom- 
phsh. Providence, it would seem, has endowed him with 
gifts eminently suited to the work he has undertaken, 
and to the prejudices he will yet have to overcome. 
From such a man, in the prime of Ufe, in the possession of 
renovated health, and of ample means for the prosecution 
of his labours, what may the friends of civil and religious 
liberty not expect 1 I here offer to him the tribute of 
my thanks for enabling me to be the humble, but 
honoured, instrument of placing some portions of his 
works before the EngUsh nation. Long may he live, and 
continue to disseminate among his countrymen, those 
Kberal, enlightened, and evangelical, principles by which 
he is actuated. Under the influence of such principles 
ignorance, superstition, and slavery of conscience, must, 
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in time, give place to learning, religion, and liberty ; 
under that influence the Spanish throne must ultimately 
be estabUshed in righteousness. Spain shall then be 
reckoned great among the nations, and her people shall 
be numbered among " the excellent of the earth." 



THO: PARKER. 
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Tub utility of a. work containing a true and concise 
statement, founded on authentic documents, of the 
causes which, in little more tlian a century, extinguished 
the power of Spaniards both in Europe and in America, 
was lately suggested to me by two English gentlemen 
who take an interest in Spanish affairs. 

Encouraged by that suggestion, and by the good 
reception which my History of the Spajiish Protestants 
has met with, in England, in the elegant translation of 
my friend Mr. Thomas Parker, I resolved to attempt 
the task of writing such a statement ; and this book, 
which I now offer to the world, is the result of my 
labours. 

The undertaking lias been difficult ; foi', in a country 
like Spain, the archives have nothing of publicity per- 
taining to them except the name. In other countries 
those who devote themselves to history or to poUtical 
science find great faciUty of access to documents, but 
in Spain every obstacle is interposed. The keeper of 
the archives foolishly imagines that the publication of a 
paper of the sixteentli centui-y, containing any state- 
secret, may give birth to a thousand dangers. 

That there really exist men of such prejudices seems 
incredible to those who have not had occasion to refer 
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to our archives. Happily, however, I have beeu able to 
ascertain facts from mauy curious, and hitherto un- 
published, documents in the National Library, one of 
the few establishments of the kind, in Spam, which do 
render assistance to those in search of the treasm-ea 
they contain. Those documents, and others, for the 
perusal of which I am indebted to the courtesy of some 
of my friends, form the foundations of my work. 

I attach much importance to the documents not 
before pubhshed ; because in them, and them alone, is to 
be found the truth concerning the events and occur- 
rences in our country to which they refer. 

Our ancient historians, paid by the Sovereign, wrote 
to suit the tastes of those by whom our country was 
oppressed. This accounts for that alteration and con- 
fusion of facts which we meet with in their works. 

It would seem, if we compare those works with the 
MSS. in our archives, tliat, in order to make the history 
of Spain a true history, it would be necessary to re- 
write it, and in a manner, too, almost the reverse of that 
in which it has been written. 

I am aware that most of our authors were afraid of 
giving a frank and unbiassed judgment of the facts 
which they profess to record, lest they should incur the 
charge of going against the current of popular opinion ; 
I know also that they were too willing to be imposed 
upon, and too unwilUng to discard false conclusions. 
These are somo, among many, causes, why not only 
history but others of the sciences have made so Uttle 
progress among us. 

Many foreign historians who have written on Spanish 
affairs, although without access to oiu- archives, have 
performed their task with greater accuracy than those 
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of our own nation. In the works of the former the force 
of reason, alone, has discovered much which the latter, 
through fear of incurring the pubUc displeasure, or of 
advocating the cause of liberty against their own 
interests, have been induced to pass over in silence. 

Much has been written by Spaniards with a view of 
refiiting the opinions of foreigners touching our aflFairs, 
but with Uttle effect ; for the statements of the Spanish 
historians have seldom passed the Pyrenees, while those 
of the foreigner have circulated all over the world. 
This may be accounted for, in some measure, by the 
fact that while the one has been influenced by a false 
patriotism which has induced hun to flatter ignorance 
and self-conceit, the other has been guided, entirely, by 
a love of philosophy and truth. 

To love one's country is not to confirm the errors 
and justify the crimes of one's predecessors ; but, on the 
contrary, to anticipate other nations in the correction of 
the one and execration of the other. What purpose 
will it serve that a few thousands of men shall call 
infamy glory, if the whole civilized human race besides, 
in all ages, shall call each by it's proper name 1 

We have constantly been trained up to the vice of 
pronouncing Spain perfect, and of designating as bad 
Spaniards those who, for the public good, have at- 
tempted to prove that no such perfection ever did, or 
does now, exist, without perceiving that those are, in 
truth, the "bad Spaniards" who cannot, or will not, 
discern real from imaginary glories. 

If our literati^ whose researches are confined, chiefly, 
to ancient Spanish books, would but examine, with equal 
diUgence, those of other European coimtries, they would 
not, in their literary or political labours, continue to 
uphold and increase the popular delusions. 
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I am not sure that in this work I have been able, 
altogether, to avoid the errors to which I have just 
alluded ; but, in order that I might not fall into the 
opposite extreme, I have resolved that the propositions 
put forth in my text shall not go unauthorized, but be 
vouched by notes at foot, referring to, or quoting, docu- 
mentary authorities, so that my desire to seek after 
truth may be accredited. Truth should be the pole-star 
of every writer who seeks to promote the public good 
and desires that his works may be useful to his country. 

If, however, there should be any one who, doubting 
my sincerity, dares to say that I am a " bad Spaniard " 
because I do not applaud and make common cause with 
authors worthy of that appellation, my answer to him 
shall be very brief : 

Cara patria, carior libertas. 



Cadiz, 1892. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Surrender of Toledo on the invasion of the Moors — Eeligion of the 
Christians tolerated — Ke-conquest of ToledobyAlonsoVI. — Eeligion 
of the Moors tolerated — Intolerance of the Spaniards — Ferdinand 
in. begins the practice of burning Heretics — Pretext for a reli- 
gious war — ^The Clergy persecute the Jews — Interposition of the 
Pope — St. Vicente Ferrer — Intolerance extended to Christians — 
The MSS. of the Marquis of Villena — Henry IV. — Disorders in his 
reign — His toleration — Disgusts the Clergy — Their interdict against 
him — Henry accused of heresy — The clergy place his sister Isabella 
on the throne — Last moments of Henry — Isabella and Ferdinand 
crowned — Juana's manifesto — Isabella's policy towards the nobility 
— Establishment of the Inquisition — Origin of confiscations — 
Eoyal and ecclesiastical cupidity — Gonzalez de Mendoza — Her- 
nando Pulgar — Comparison of the Spanish with the Eoman 
nobility. 

On the invasion of Spain by the Arabs, Toledo, after a 
long siege, was obliged to surrender on certain stipula- 
tions. Among these was one ensuring to the Christians 
the enjoyment of the religion of their forefathers, and 
the exercise of it in public worship. The conquerors, 
like wise and honorable men, faithfully observed this 
condition, and although possession of Toledo was long 

J) 



maintained by the Moors, tlie Christians who dwelt in 
that city lived in the free exercise of their own rites and 
ceremonies, nor was there any attempt to make them 
follow the Korau of Mahomet. 

In the course of events, Toledo-Arabian was, in turn, 
constrained to open the gates of her citadel to the 
victorious legions of Don Alonso VI, of Castile, who, in 
the adjustment of the terms of that capitulation, restored 
to the Moors their Great Mosque, in order that in it they 
might continue to observe the Mahometan rehgion. In 
a short time, however, the covetous clergy violated the 
sanctity of this engagement. The queen, like a weak 
woman, was too easily allured, by promises of spiritual 
rewards, to the commission of a base and perfidious 
crime. With her connivance, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
profiting by the absence of Don Alonso, took forcible 
possession of the mosque, and converted it into a 
cathedral church, which he consecrated with perjury.* 

A solemn treaty thus violated by an archbishop, with 
the assent of a queen, and by the subsequent approval 
of a king, gave the common people clearly to under- 
stand that they were under no obligation to keep faitli 
with those of a different religion. 

With so iniquitous an example, intolerance increased. 
Christians were no longer content to conquer the Moors 
by means of arms, but, making an infamous use of 
victory, they even compelled them to become converts 
to the Christian faith. Violence accompanied the water 
of baptism, and in due time these new Christians were 
called on to witness the loss of their religion as well as 
of their country. 
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To punish those who still preferred living under the 
Mahometan religion, Ferdinand III., on the suggestion of 
his wife, the French Dofia Juana, introduced the custom 
of burning those called heretics. 

Until that age the laws of Spaiu^* had merely pro- 
vided that persons guilty of heresy shoidd Ijc admonished 
and corrected ; and, if still pertinacious, then that they 
should be expelled and anathematized. 

The desire on the part of Spaniarda to recover the 
lands of their fathers, usurped by a powerful foreign 
army, was, by the clergy, craftily made the pretext of 
a rehgious war. The ecclesiastics now began to enrich 
themselves with the precious spoils taken from the con- 
quered ; spoils which were offered, as acts of grace, in 
the temples of the fanatical conquerors. 

At this time the band of oppression followed, as it 
generally does, in the rear of a prosperous fortune. The 
clergy, not satisfied with the property of the conquered 
Moors, began to excite the lower people against the 
Jews, who, by permission of the laws, dwelt in Castile 
and had become rich by their commercial enterprise. 

In Seville, the Archdeacon of Ecija, (1390 and 1391), 
preached against the Jewish people, and urged the 
Christians, as a proof of their faith, to destroy the whole 
race by fire and sword. Other ecclesiastics, living in 
important cities in Spain, responded to the discourses of 
the archdeacon, and soon began to raise a tumult against 
the miserable Jews. Seville, Cordoba, and Toledo, were 
stained with blood by the Christians, who did not 
scruple to sacrifice on the altars of their piety, not 
only the hves of the Hebrews, but also the fortunes 
which they had accumulated. "All ivas avarice and 

* El fu^o jtago. 
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rather than devotion'' according to the chro- 
nicler Pcro Lopez de Ajala. '"' 

At length the Pope, at the request of the King of 
Castile, ordered the Archdeacon of Ecija, and the other 
preachers who followed his example, to forbear exciting 
the people by their discourses ; and deprecated all 
attempts to exterminate the Jews by such excessea as 
were then practised. But the hauglity archdeacon de- 
spLsed the conunands of the Pope : he persisted in 
preaching as before, and even dared to tell the people 
he addressed, that the Roman Pontiff himself had no 
authority to prohibit the clergy from speaking against 
the enemies of the name of Christ.f 

From this time the Archdeacon of Ecija served as a 
model to the monarchs and ecclesiastics in Spain, from 
wliich they might learn to exceed all other nations in 
religious intolerance. 

"Whilst intolerance was exercising its rigours in Castile, 
the kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia did not remain 
idle, nor did the principality of Catalonia, San-Vicente 
Ferrer, a friar of the order of preachers, devoted him- 
self to the conversion of the Jews. But the fruits of 
his labours were exceedingly small. The rabble had 
recourse to violence, and by tragical examples struck 
terror into the minds of the Jews, who were driven to 
baptism in order to save their lives and propoi'ty. 

Sucli are the accounts of Catholic authors who write 
on this subject4 



X No pudo Fray Vicente con- Friar Viceiil* could only con- 

vertir sinomuypocos delloH. EIm vert very few of tiieni. And the 

gentes con despwbo, inetiSrontoH people with indignation flaw to 

en Cftatillft & eapadti, £ matarou arms in Caatile and killed many 
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The Jews relate that San- Vicente Ferrer collected 
together a number of riotous people, and went about 
with them at his heels through the cities, with a crucifix 
in his hands, exhorting the Hebrews to turn and become 
Christians ; but as they did not comply with his wishes 
they were all attacked and overpowered. Some were 
murdered ; others, in many of the cities of Arragon, 
Valencia, Mallorca, and Catalonia, were ill-treated by 
the followers of that friar. "^^ 

That intolerance which commenced with embruing its 
hands in the blood of the Moors and Jews, soon began 
to extend its dominion over the Christians, and shot the 
first rays of its ire against two distinguished persons, 
one of them being the most illustrious grandee of 
Castile, the other one of its monarchs. 

Don Enrique of Arragon, Marquis of Villena, a 
nobleman devoted to every kind of science, left, at his 
death, many manuscripts written by his own hand. These 
were alleged, by the vulgar and superstitious, to be full 
of necromancy, and therefore the king, Don Juan II., 
commanded Don Lope de Barrientos, Bishop of Cuenca, 
that, without any previous examination of their contents, 
he should consign them to the flames. This good man, 
wanting the Christianity of the monarch for the execu- 
tion of any such order, carried off the books, at once, to 
the convent of the Dominicans at Madrid, and thus 



muchos . . . Entonces venidnse . . . Then they came of them- 

ellos mismos a baptizar .... 6 selves to be baptized . . . and 

despues de baptizados se iban after baptism, some of them went 

algunos d Portugal 6 4 otros to Portugal and other kingdoms 

reynos 4 ser judios. — Bemaldez- to be Jews. 
Historia de los Eeyes Catdlicos, 
MS. 

* Consolagfio as tribulofoens de Israely composto por Samtiel Usque^ — 
Ferrara, 5313. (1663,) 
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handed down to puaterity the works of a man superior 
to the age in which he lived. * 

Henry IV,, a monarch of good underatanding, although 
inconstant and more disposed to rule by mildness 
than force, succeeded the fanatical king Don John II. 

I behevc that the true causes of the riots and dis- 
orders of his reign, and against his person, have been 
suppressed by the old historians, and concealed from 
the hght of modern philosophy. But there are such 
marks and signs in the recollections and memorials of 
his age, that the faithful and impartial historian can 
shew to the world why the clergy, the greater part of 
the nobility, and the lower people, raised a tumult 
against him. 

Henry was, perhaps, as great a materialist as Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia. In his palace, and round 
about his person, were a number of gentlemen who 
followed the opinions of Pliny touching the mortality of 
the soul. Men of such principles as these were greatly 
favoured by the monarch, as may be proved by authentic 
documents, t 

) of his books, addressing himself to Dou 
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cristiiuitsiiiio 

vo y hechura 

vueltA de 



TBAMSLATION. 

Thou aa a most Christian king 
didat order me, thy servant and 
creature, that I should bnm them 
with many others . , Id which . . 
appeared, and still appears, the 
devotion which thou haet always 
had to the Christian religion, 
hi^ notes to Juan de Mena. 



mandaste fi mt tu si 
que lo quemose 
otroa muchos . . . ] 
pareci6 y parece la devocion que 
tu senoria siempre ovo & la reli- 
gion cristiana." 
Feman Nnnez gives this passage in hU 

t Marina, in his Theory ofthe Cortet, gires (vol. iii.), a petition 
from the procurators of KiLg Henry IV., in whlth he says ; — 

" Senaladanieute es may notorio Especially is it very notorioufl 

haber personas en vuestro palaeio, that you have persona in your 
6 uerca de vuestra pewona, infielea palace, and near your person, who 
enemigos de nuestra aanta fS Cat6- are infidels, enemies of our holy 
linv 6 otron, aunque cristianoM por Catholic faith; and others, al- 
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The Moors and the Jews experienced, in the court 
of Henry, a rehgious tolerance, called by the fanatical 
clergy an unpardonable crime. ''^ People both of the 
Mahometan and Jewish rehgion were, indiscriminately, 
allowed to go about among Chiistians, without suffering 
any persecution instituted by royal authority. + 

Henry ordered the archbishops of Santiago and of 
Seville to be arrested for some disrespect to his person, 
and sequestered theii' revenues. The clergy, indignant 
at this, were induced to lay an interdict and cessation 
d divinis upon all his kingdoms and seigniories. But 
Henry regarded with contempt these anathemas against 
his person, and yet, not wishing to suspend the public 
worship of CathoUcs among his Christian subjects, he 
commanded the interdicts to be broken, especially in 
Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, cities in which the eccle- 
siastics had become most haughty and daring. To 
frustrate the designs of the clergy, he seized upon many 
of the canons and dignitaries of the churches of Seville, 
Cordoba, and Toledo, and carried them off to hia 
court.J 



* "De la grand famUiaridad que 
V. A. tiene conlos moros one en su 
guarda trae, TuestroH afibditoB 6 
natnrales estin muy, eaoandali- 



though christians in name, very 
BuapicioiiH in the faith, who helieve 
and affirm that there is no other 
wijrld, and that we have bat to be 
bom and die like beasts, &c. 

Your aubjeets and vassals are 
maoll BCani^lized at Toor great 
familiarity with the Moors whom 
you have under your protection. 



Peiiciones d Enrique IV, — Bocumentog de tog i 



i Baranda y 



t Vide la* copiag de MtTigo Revid^o con d coTnerUo de Pulffar. 

t Referring these events in complaining to Henry IT, some 
biBbops and gentlemen said to him : — 

'' Todo es en may gran cargo All is a serious charge against 

de vuestra anima, b mengua de your soul, a disgrace to your royal 



Neither before nor after these acts would the king 1 
receive, nor did he receive, the sacraments of confession \ 
and communion which the church had commanded to 
bo received by all Catholics.* 

Irritated by the incredulity of ttie monarch, by the 
religious tolcraueo granted to the Moors and Jews in 
his dominions, and by the consideration shown to these 
people, the ecclesiastics Hghted the torch of discord in 
the kingdoms, and many turbulent noblemen and others, I 
friends of novelty and its attendant advantages, con- 
spired against Henry IV. 

The king was desirous of checking the first impulses 
of rebellion ; but the clergy, seeing that he had no dis- 
position to satisfy their wishes, excited the ftiry of their 
adherents, and even that of the populace, by declaring 
the Princess Dofia Juana to he, not what she appeared, 
viz. the daughter of Heni-y, but that of his private friend, 
Don Beltran de la Cueva, They proclaimed the king's 
impoteucy, and, assisted by the discontented of both 
the higher and lower orders, they declared, in the fields 
of Avila, that Henry was unworthy the crown, deposed 



Tueatra pereoua real, 6 na gran 

oprobio e vilipendio de la santa 

madre igleaia.— fiorujw^a j Solvd church. 



* LoH obispoB, arzobispos, ca- 
balleroa y seniires de £spaiia exi- 
^erou & Enrique IV. que confesaae 

nna vez en el ano, " para evitar la 
pena que ee que el que no confiesa 
una vez en el aiio 6 comulga el 
dia de Pascus, en tantn que Tiviere 
debe eer alanzado de la iglesia, 6 

deei&Btica sepultura." — BaraTida 
y Salvd — DucumeiUiM. 



peraun, and in great opprobrii 
and contempt of the holy mot! 
church. 



The bishops, archbishops, knights 
and lords of Spain besoughtHeury 
IV. to aoEifesB himaelf and receive 
tlie commnnion at least once in 
the year, " in order to avert the 
pen^ty, which ie, that he who doea 
not conJeBB once in the year and 
communicate on £aster-day, ho 
long as he may live, shall be cast 
out of tlie church, and if he slinll 
die he is to be deprived of eccleai- 
fwticat sepultuie. 
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him, in effigy, of his royal diguity, and raised the standard 
of his brother, Don Alonso, 

As, in the case of the manuscripts of the Marquis do 
Villena, was seen, hi the flames to which they were 
ordered to be consigned, a sad presage of the condition 
to which the clergy were disposed to reduce Spanish 
philosophy ; so also in the ceremony of degrading, in 
effigy, King Henry IV., was seen that model which, at 
a later period, the inquisitors were to follow in their 
autos de fe. 

The first crime of which Henry was pubUcly accused, 
with a view of taking away his sceptre and his crown, 
was that of heresy, evidenced by the allegation that he 
had not confessed twice for forty years.* 

The pretender Don Alonso died at an early age ; but 
the fanatics did not lay down their arms : on the con- 
trary, they resolved to place the king's sister. Dona 
Isabel, upon the throne by force. 

To the ambition and brilliant genius of this woman 
was united an extraordinary subtilty. She deemed it 
imprudent to hazard the accompUslmient of her desires 
to the various chances of a civil war in the lifetime of 
her brother, but contented herself with being declared 
heiress to the throne of Castile. 

Henry, endeavouring to avoid bloodshed in liis king- 
doms, appeared to cede to everything, and gave to the 



* Fray I'edfo de Roian, in hia " RepsHo 
Co»<u »ingidare» que en, eatoi Heynof de Costilla 
Biblioteea Nacional, sajm :— 



" Vinieron al rey don Enrique They came to King Henry, 

dicendo como era ereie, 6 que en telling him that ha was a heretic, 
and that in forty jea,r3 lie had not 



beeu fouud to Lave confeasei) twice. 
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rebels the declaration which their violence demanded 
But very trausient was the peace bought by a cruel 
deception, and at the expensive sacrifice of paternal 
love, 

Although the king had consented that Isabella might 
inherit the crown, he had never positively declared that 
Dofia Juana was not hia daughter. Turning, by the 
iinpulae of natural affection, towards his own blood, he 
annulled the declaration extorted from hirn by the 
rebels, — obtained from Pope Paul II. a release from the 
oath he had taken to his subjects, and appointed Dona 
Juana his successor to the throne of Castile. The Roman 
court was on that occasion entirely subservient to the 
wishes of Henry, owing either to his great wealth, or 
the munificent presents it received at hia hands.* 

Whilst Henry was using all diligence to estabhsh the 
peace of hia kingdoms, and leave his daughter, Dona 
Juana, in quiet possession of the crown, he was suddenly 
attacked by au unknown disease, which in a few hours 
terminated his existence. 

In his last moments, several ecclesiastics importuned 
him to confess and receive the communion ; but he 
constantly refused ; and when an altar was raised in 
front of his bed to excite him to devotion, he turned 
away his eyes in token of his contempt. + 

On the death of Henry IV., a civil war broke out in 
Castile. Isabella, and her consort Don Ferdinand oi 



• Crfnica de Enrique Cuarto, 
que escrivi6 Aloiiso de Palencia. — 
Memorial de divei-aHs haziiias, 
ordenado por Moeen Diego de 

MSS. in the library of my friend don Paacual de Gayangos. 



Chronicle of Henry IV., written 
by Alonao de Palencia. An ac- 
coant of varionH esploita, arranged 
by M. D. "Valei-a. 
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Arragon, were crowned ■"kings." Almoat all the clergy^ 
a great pait of the nobility, and all the common people, 
assisted at the ceremony. 

Dona Juana implored the succour of her uncle, the 
Portuguese monarch, and addressed a letter to the cities 
and towns of the kingdom, denouncing the crimes of 
Isabella, committed with a view of ascending the throne, 
and setting forth the causes which incapacitated her for 
the inheritance to which she pretended. 

The manifesto of Dona Juana declared that her father, 
Henry IV., with a view of tranquilhzing his states, had 
recognised Isabella as his successor, she having taken 
a solemn oath to hve by his side and marry whomso- 
ever he might approve ;* that Isabella had violated this 
promise, by retiring from the palace and disposing of 
herself in marriage to the Prince of Arragon without 
Henry's permission, and without the apostoHcal dispen- 
sation, which was necessary on account of the near rela- 
tionship between her and her consort ; — -by which acts 
she had, according to the laws of Castile, incurred tlie 
forfeiture of all hereditary rights. It also charged Isa- 
bella with having poisoned the king, and made herself 
mistress of all his treasures, brocades, and state robes. 



" La infante, dona Isabel . . . 
(.■on grande atrevimiento, en grande 
ofensa 6 menoaprfleio de la persona 
real del dicho rey mi eenor, ee 

Juiso de fecho intitular por reyna 
BBtoB dichoa mis reynos." 
Further on, speaking of the offer 
and nuuTj according to bis pleoauri 

" De lo cual todo fizo jura- 
mento 6 voto i la casa santa de 
Geruaalen solennemente." 



The infanta, Doiia Isabel. ..with 
great daring, to the great ofience 
and contempt of the royal peraon 
of the said king roy lord, wished 
to be entitled queen of these my 
said kingdoms, 
of Isab«l to live with her brother 

Of all which ahe took an oath 
and made a aolenm vow to the 
holy houaa of Jerusalem. 
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and carrying her covetousness to sucli au extent as even 
to deny any of these things to be used in adorning his 
funeral, which was consequently entirely without pomp,^"" 
It further charged Isabella with offering rewards for 
obtaining and dcUvering up Juana's person, with a view 
to her perpetual imprisonment or the destruction of her 
life.t And, lastly, in this manifesto, Juana caUed upon 
the cities and towns to urge Ferdinand and Isabella to 
unite with her in convoking tlie Cortes, in order that 
the kingdom itself might determine who was the legiti- 



* lu the MS. letter already i 

" Por eodicia deaordenada de 
reinar ac<iordaroD . . . de le Acer 
dar, 6 fueron dadaa yerbaa 6 pon- 
zoa& de que despues MleaciA. . . . 
Todo CHto eatd averiguado 6 aabiJo 
de tales peraonas, fiaiuoa, 6 por 
tales violeutaa praannciones que 
faceu entera probanza, 6 se mne- 
trard maa abiertamente quando 
convengft." 

And further on we reail : — 
" Nunca dieron nl conaintieron 
dtir para lua honraa de su euter- 
nunieuto 6 eepultura, lo qua pam 
qualquiera pobre caballero de au 
reyno ae diera," 

t Aun deato no conteuta la dicha 
Beyiia de Sioilia, trabaJA 6 procur6 
por muchaa 6 diveraas maneras de 
me aver 6 Uevar 6. au poder, para 
me t«iier preaa, & eucarcelada per- 
putuamente, 6 por aveuturni para 
me faeef matar, ofreciuudo muy 
gmndea didiva« 6 partidos para 
que yo le fiiese entregrada. . , . 
Por donde jwdreia bion conocer 
nukl ayn sido aiempru la intenciou 
( auburbin de In iliclm , . , coiitni 
ml. . . . —MS. he/ore filed. 



ited, we thus read of the Catholic 

TRAKSUlTlON. 

Through a ahameful covetous- 
neaa to reign, they agreed ... to 
eauae to be given to him, and there 
ware given, herba rmd poison of 
which he afterwards died. , , . 
All this is verified and known 
through auch persona, from auch 
effects and violent ayniirtoma as 
make entire proo^ and which will 
show itaelf more openly when ex- 
pedient. 



They never gave 
to give, in order to the honours of 
hia funeral and sepulture, what 
would have been bestowed on any 
poor gentleman whomsoever in hia 

The aaid Queen of Sicily, not 
content with thia, even plotted 
and contrived in a variety of waya 
to get mo into her x>ower, in order 
to make me a priaoner and keep 
me in perpetu^ confinement, ana, 
pemdventure, to cause me to be 
killed, otfering many large bribes 
and favours in order that I might 
be delivered up to her. . . , From 
which you will easily perceive 
what have always been the in- 
tentions of the aaid . . . against 
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mate heir to the crown, and thereby avert the horrors 
of a war.* 

But Isabella and Ferdinand rejected the pretensions 
of Dona Juana, fearftd, doubtless, that the kingdom 
united in Cortes might declare that the latter was, de 
jure, the Sovereign of Castile. They neither desired to 
observe the laws nor to submit themselves to her sway. 
By sedition, Isabella had acquired her rights ; by arms, 
and with the help of the vulgar and ignorant, she sus- 
tained them. 

The Portuguese monarch, overcome by the entreaties 
of some of the nobles and gentry of Castile, resolved 
to defend the cause of Dona Juana, and place her on 
the throne of her father. He entered Castile with a 
powerfiil army ; took several cities ; and, supported by 
the adherents of truth and justice, vigorously main- 
tained the war for the space of three years. At last 
he adjusted a peace with Isabella, in the articles of 
which he compelled her to stipulate for the marriage 
of Dona Juana with the hereditaiy prince that she, 
Isabella, might have by her marriage with Ferdinand, 
so soon as that hereditary prince should have attained 
a proper age. 

Dona Juana, as great in generosity as Isabella was in 

* All the clauses of the documents of the Princess Dona Juana 
show her strong desire for peace. We find in the same letter before 
quoted the words following : — 

TRANSLATION. 

"Luego por los tres estadosdes- Wherefore, by the three states 

tos dichos mis reinos, 6 por pep- of those my said kingdoms, and 

sonas escojidas dellos de buena by persons of good &ine and con- 

fama 6 conciencia que sean sin science who may be without sus- 

sospecha se vea 6 libre 6 deter- picion, let it be seen, decided and 

mine por justicia d quien estos determined on, in a court of jus- 

dichos mis reinos pertenecen, por- tice, to whom those my said king- 

que se escusen todos rigores 6 rom- doms do pertain, in order to avert 

pimientos de guerra." all the rigours and ruptures of 

war. 
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talents and ambition, was iinwiJling that civil discord 
should any longer rage in the Caatilian territory ; and, 
although she counted under her banners many brave 
generals and nobles who were resolved to die in defence 
of her rights to the throne, and notwitlistanding the 
reluctance of the Portuguese Sovereign to lay down his 
arms, she could no longer endure to contend for a 
sceptre and a crown which were to be purchased at the 
expense of the tears and blood of her subjects. Wicked- 
ness and injustice were allowed, for once, a temporary 
triumph ; Dona Juana retired to the cloister, and for 
some time assumed the habit of a nun, 

Isabella was a woman of great capacity. No sooner 
was peace estabhshed, than she began to occupy the 
mmds of her turbulent nobles in wars with the Moors, 
whose dominion in Spain had become reduced to the 
kingdom of Granada. She knew that the royal power 
came from the people, and that the grandees and gentry 
who, at Avila, had, in effigy, deposed Henry IV., be- 
heved themselves still possessed of the faculty and 
power to dispose of sceptres and crowns. That which 
had so much pleased her, and served her interests, 
whilst she herself was among the number of the rebels, 
now inspired her with great fears. She dreaded that 
the old conspirators might retrace their steps, and throw 
down the same power which they had been instrumental 
in setting up. In the name of a rehgious war, there- 
fore, she sent her army against the Moors ; and thus, 
prompted by the daring spirit of a heroine, she cleverly 
contrived to divert the minds of her ambitious nobles, 
and at the same time to extend the dominions of 
Castile. 

Meantime, the friars and clergy were grieved to die- 
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oover that the new Christians, who had been converted 
through violence and fear, wore returning either to the 
old Mosaic usages or to the Mahometan customs. They 
therefore besought Isabella that, in order to puniah the 
wanderers from the Catholic faith, the tribunal of the 
Holy Office might he estabUshed. 

Ferdinand and his consort allowed themselves to be 
persuaded by the clergy, in reference to this important 
proceeding ; but especially was Isabella overcome by 
their persuasions, if we may credit the testimony of 
cotemporary Jews, in treating of that great political 
crime, the estabUshment of the Inquisition ; and they, 
being the victims of both of those CathoUc sovereigns, 
were more likely on that account to be impartial than 
modern historians, who have blindly idolized the name 
of the queen.* 

The clergy and the crown, by the punishment of 
those who returned to the religion of their forefathers, 
found a legal pretext for exercising dominion over the 
riches of the delinquents, under colour of confisca- 
tions, f 

L hia before-cited book, De Consola(So at tri- 



" Aohaado os enemigOB de minha " The enemiea of my fortune fiud- 

proBperidade aparelho em el rej 6 isg in the king, and much more 
nwito mas a reivAa Dona habd in the queen, a mspoaition to per- 
de OS perHeguir," &c. secute, &c 

In the face of this, however, Christian authors of the present 
century, merely out of conjecture, believe that the queou did not 
wish for the Inquisition, Imt that it was to be attributed entirely to 
her conBort. — The Author. 

t Pulgar, in hin Crdmea, speaking of those victims, says ; — 

That " BUS bienes y hereda- "Their goods and inlieritances 

mientos fueron tornados y apli- were taken and applied to the 
cadoa al fiaco del rey k de la king and queen's exchequer." 

Doubtless, he remembered Pliny's panegyric of Trajan, "The e 
' ' ■ . 1 !■.■ -1 ood prim 



chequer 



I, except under a good prince ;" 
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The plebeians, from that period, became accustomed, in 
their zeal for the Christian faith, to raise a tumult 
against the new converts, attack and plunder their 
houses, and put the inhabitants to the sword. Thus, in 
the reign of Henry IV., the streets of Cordoba, Jaen, 
and other cities of Andalusia, ran with the blood of 
Jews, recently converted to the faith, and invaders 
of the domestic circles carried off the spoils with 
inapimity.* 

These examples soon excited the royal and the eccle- 
siastical cupidity ; and, by compact, the altar and the 
throne in their united efforts to restrain the impetuosity 
of the rabble against the recent converts, sought to 
bring these seditions and disturbances in the streets 
and squares within some legal limits ; so that the 
penalty of death, on those who hated a religion violently 
forced upon them, and in the name of which they were 
punished for having received it, might be inflicted by 
proper recognised executioners ; and that the property, 
formerly divided among the murderous rioters in the 
streets, might now go to enrich the exchequer of the 
crown and the coffers of the churches. 

Ferdinand and Isabella never respected those laws of 

also the advice of Taoitus, that the prince ought not to appropriate to 
himaelf the goods of eriminalH, lest he should thereby furnish matter 
for belief that, out of covetousue^, he had persecuted the innocent. 

* Alonao de Palencia (Cr6nica M.S. of Henry IV.) uud Valera (iii 
hia MS. Memorial) say : — 



que uinguno de Ioh 
niesen defendidcis, maa fneien 
roi/adot. ■ . . Se hizo robo general, 
J loa que pudieron }iuir por loa 
canipos ... si eran vistos de Ioh 
labradoree, luego eran robiuioa y 



Don Alonao de Aguilar . . . 
changed his intention, bo that 
none of the victims might be de- 
fended, but robbed. . . . There 
was a general pluruler, and those 
who were able to escape to the 
fields ... if they were aeon by 
the labourers were at once robbed 
and niurdei-ed. 
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Spain which stood in the way of their purposes. For 
this reason, therefore, the Cortes were not consulted 
with reference to the establishment of the Inquisition, 
leat the voice of humanity should have prevailed against 
this attempt to enslave conscience. 

The Spanish nation itself never founded so execrable 
a tribunal ; the kings and priests were its authors, in 
spite of the opposition of many towns, which, sword in 
handj resisted its establishment. 

The Inquisition, avaihng itself of flames, tortures, and 
confiscations, as well as attainders, began to feed itself 
with the miserable objects of its hatred. In Seville, its 
cruelties exceeded, if that were possible, even the Umits 
of /n-humanity. No Hps were permitted to complain ; 
none to offer consolation to the persecuted. 

One voice alone, in all Spain, was heard in defence 
of the victims of the clergy and fi-iars. The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Seville, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
desirous of knowing the opinion of Hernando del Pulgar 
{a sage of the brightest genius and most exalted piety, 
and whose works do honour to the literary history of 
Spain) touching those sanguinary executions, wrote to 
him on the subject. Pulgar, wrestling between the 
compassion with wluch he behold those ravages and the 
fear he had of incurring the hatred of the inquisitors, 
dared not, at firat, to give an answer ; but at last, over- 
come by the importunities of the archbishop's secretary 
and other persons, he addressed to the cardinal the fol- 
lowing curious epistle : — 

" Illustrious and most reverend sefior : yours I 
received. Your secretary has also written to inform me 
what I have learned from several other persons, viz : — 
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that you are waiting to see what I have to write 
touching the things now going on in Andalusia. 

" Truly, my lord, many days have passed since 1 
hare had written in my mind, and even with humiliating 
ink, the ignorance so hlind, and the blindness so igno- 
rant, of that people who see plainly that the only fruit 
they can expect to reap is that which ignorance, of 
itself, ever must produce.''^ 

" It appears to me also, my lord, that our lady the 
queen does what she can, and what a most Christian 
queen is bound to do, nor ought she to do more than 
God requires ... t All the fire comes from her 
ministers ; for, as you well know, the course they take 
with a few relapsed persona is not that which can be 
pursued with a great many. To a few the punishment 
may adapt itself; but the more it does so to the few, the 
more dangerous is it, and even difficult in application to a 
multitude, who, as St. Augustine says, ought to be judged 
as our Lord judgeth every one of us ; for although he 
knows us . . . and is waiting for our conversion, 
yet ho has mercy upon us . . . This is found in an 
epistle which he wrote to the Emperor Marciano ;f on 
the relapse of the Donatists, admonishing liim to pardon 
them ... for otherwise there would not bo found 
wood enough to bum them. 

" I beheve, my lord, that there are (in Andalusia) 

• Alluding to the want of caution with which the mmverts were 
returaing to Judaism. 

t Words used to avoid drawing down openly upon Queen Isabel 
the terrible complaints against the proceedinga of the Inquisitors. 
Pul^;&r was the chronicler of " The Catholic Kings," and aa such con- 
strained to show a certain respect to his patrons. 

t There is no such Marciano. St. Augustin wrote upon this subject 
to Boniface, the pro-consul of Africa, ano at the same time to Donatus, 
who also occupied the same office. — A. de C. 
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8ome who are very great einnera : and others, still more 
numerous, who follow their example, but who would, if 
penaitted, be followers of good men. But as the old 
converts are such bad Christians, so also the new ones 
are consequently such good Jews. I beheve, my lord, 
that there are at least ten thousand young women of 
from ten to twenty years old, in Andalusia, who from 
their birth have never been absent from their homes, or 
heard of or known any other rehgion than that which 
they have seen and heard practised under the parental 
roof. To burn all these would be a most cruel act, and 
even a very difficult one to perform, for they would be 
driven away in despair to places beyond tlie reach of 
all correction, which would be both dangerous to the 
ministers, and a great sin as well. 

" I know of a certainty that there are some who rmi 
away to escape the enmity of the judges rather than 
from the fear of their own conscience. 

" I do not say this, my lord, in favour of the wicked, 
but rather with a view of providing a remedy for those 
who have been amended, which remedy, it appears to 
me. would best be provided by sending into that locahty 
some notable persons, accompanied by a few of the same 
nation, who by an exemplary life and holy conversation 
may, by degrees, correct the former and amend the 
latter, as has already been done in the kingdom and out 
of it. All other means appear to me to make them 
obstinate and not to amend them, which greatly en- 
dangers the souls, not only of those who are punished, 
but of those also by whom the punishment is inflicted. 
Diego de Merlo and Doctor Medina,* are very good 

* Merlu, aaaistaut of Seville, and commiaaioned by the Catholic Kings 
tci establish the luquisitioa. 



men ; but I know that they, with their flames, will never-'" 
make such good Christians as will the Bishopa Don 
Paulo and Don Alonso, with their water,* and not 
without reason, because these men were chosen by 
our Lord and Saviour Christ for that purpose, while'i 
those were chosen by the licenciato, our chancellor, for-i 
the other." I- 

This document proves that, amid the triumphs oPj 
royal and ecclesiastical tyranny in Spain, there wert 
not wanting some, disposed at least, to raise their voicefl 
in defence of those sacred rights of conscience, whichJ 
were iniquitously trampled under foot in the name of aM 
God of mercy. 

Pulgar hearing of such frightful crimes, spoke in somoJ 
passages of his letter with a caution which the oppres--r 
sion of the times rendered necessary, but in others with 1 
a boldness worthy of being imitated by all who would* 
promote the felicity of the Spanish nation. But what 
imitators could he expect to find when even lie, charged'! 
with heresy, was called upon to exculpate himself for-l 
having written this very document ? ^ 



* Don Pablo de Santa Maria, Bishop of Burgos, after hia converaioa^ 
to Christianity, baptized a number of Jews (liv. century) ; and Alonso.1 
of Carthegena, Bishop also of Burgoa (it. century), and a convert, dld^ 
the like. These are the men to whom Pulgar here alludea. 

f Mariana in his History of Spain, notices this letter. Llorente In J 
his Memoria Sobre la opinion de Etpatia acerca de la Inquisicion,^ 
Bays, that this document has not bees handed down to our day. ^^^ 
was, however, mistaken ; for it eiista in MS. in the Biblioteca Naciona^^ 
Codice F. 133. I have taken from it the translation in the text of thvif 
present history. — A. de C. 

% Among his printed tettera there is oae in which be says to o 
of his reprehenJors : — ■ 



" No ee maravilla que au Alteza It is no wocder that your High- 1 

haya errado en la comision que ness may have erred in the eom-^ 

hizo, pensando que Gometia bien, y mission which you authorized, I 

bIIos en loa procesoB pensando que thinking that you were "■' — 
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Some of the Spanish grandees and gentry took up 
iirms, in various cities, to oppose the establishment of 
the Holy Office ; but the majority of the lower classes 
either abandoned them in the enterprise, or, led on bj 
the satelhtes of fanaticism, contributed to overthrow 
those brave men who contended for liberty of con- 
science. At last the nobility, being conquered, became 
the abettors of tyranny. The incensed plebeians in 
assisting the oppressors, were in fact but forging their 
own chains ; nay more, they compelled the higher 
classes, who, in defending their own, also defended the 
rights of the common people, to seek, through adulation, 
the permanent control of their own property, the pre- 
servation of their rank, and even the security of their 
lives. 

Thus as the Roman nobles, descendants of the Camilos, 
the Scipios, the Mctelas, the Fabricios, and the Brutus', 
the ancient virtue being lost, converted themselves into 
flatterers of the imperium, and into servants of the 
nefarious CEesars ; so, in imitation of them and their 
followers, in every species of vice, the grandees and 
gentry of Spain abandoned the lofty examples of tliose 
who had achieved the independence of their country 
against Mahometan warriors, and, following the cruelties 
and caprices of tyranny, exchanged their swords for 
wands of the familiares of the holy office — tlie defence 
of justice for the persecution of heretics and Jews ; and 
those hands which had contended with the lance in 
support of innocence and feminine weakness, became 



a s« infomaban mal : 
dije ni ajvrmo coac 



«B?«e ffo 



TRANSI^TION. 

well, and they, iiv the proseoutUma, 
thinking that they were not ill- 
informed, rdikough I neither taid 
nor affirmed an^hing of the kind. 
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instruments by which even unoffending women were to 
be imprisoned and reduced to ashes* 

Ahnost always have we found the ignorant and vulgar 
following under the banners of tyrants. Despots, in 
tiieir struggles with the defenders of civil and religious 
liberty, have in their train persons of timid and unde- 
cisive minds, and men who seem to have been bom for 
slavery. 
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Conquest of Granada bj Ferdinand and IsabeUa^ — Theii' Edict agaioat 
the Jews — Torquemado — The Jewa eipelled — The queen's ingra- 
titude — The Pope confera on Ferdinand and Isabella the title of 
"The Catliolie Kings" — Depopulation of Bpain — Intoleranoe of 
Ximenee Cisneroe — laabella'a fimaticiam and inconsistency— Liberty 
of conscience abolished^Military orders in Spaia— Corruption of 
elections — Power of nobility deatroyed — Comparison of the 
Spaniards with the Romaaa — Lelirija the first Christian victim — 
Death of Isabella — Persecution of TaJavera — Hia letter to Ferdinand 
— Juana, wife of Philip I., ascends the throne^Contempt of the 
people towards Ferdinand — Philip's reception — His attempt to 
abolish the Inqniaition, and sudden death —Juana's insanity — Be- 
tum of Ferdinand as Begent — Supports the Inqoisition— Character 
of Cianeros. 



After many a severe combat with the Moors, Ferdinand 
and Isabella conquered the city of Granada, the last 
fortress on which waved the standard of the crescent. 

Victories gained by tyrants, even over a foreign 
euemy, are, in reality, misfortunes to the people who 
groan beneath their yoke. 

The Catholic Kings, elated with the success of their 
arms against the Moors, thought there was now nothing 
to check the impulse of their own will. They found the 
laws the most formidable opponents to their despotic 
designs ; but pride on the one hand, and priestly 
counsel on the other, prepared the mind of a woman, 
grasping at absolute dominion, to tread under foot esta- 
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blished privileges, break through royal engagements^^ 
and utterly disregard all sense of right and reason. 

Shortly after the conquest of Granada, " The Catholic 
Kings" published an edict requiring that at the expiration 
of a given time, all un-baptized Jews should quit Spain 
for ever, and leave behind them their gold, silver, and 
precious stones. 

The instigators and counselloi's of this edict were j 
Friar Tomas Torquemado, Inquisitor-General, and Don ] 
Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, Archbishop of Seville. * 

According to these divines the consciences of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, on the commission of this great 
political crime, remained in the utmost tranquillity. 

From remote ages the laws of Spain had conceded to 
the Jews the right of ha^'ing a permanent residence in 
that country, and the free worship of God according to 
the Mosaic religion. The kingdom united in Cortes, in 
Toledo, in 1480, had resolved that both Hebrews and 
Mahometans should be permitted to inhabit certain 
districts separated from those of the Christians, and there 
erect their synagogues and mosques. 

As the barbarous edict which abolished hberty of 
conscience among the Jews was in direct violation of 



" Couaideraron juntamente que 
no se habia Hacado ha«ta eutonces 
' tanto fruto de la institadon del 
Santo Oficio, como ae habian pro- 
metido, de que eataban muy nieii 
ioformados del Inquisidor general 
por CHUo cotuKJo y a perpitua 
tnstancia y persaimon del car- 
deoal se rtetenninaroD, k echar de 
todoB BUS rcynw Iob judioa, &c. 



TRANai^Tioir. 
They considered that up to that 
period they had not derived Ek> 
much fruit from tlie institution of 
the Holy Office as they had pro- 
miaed UiemselTeH upou the infor- 
mation of the ItiquisUor-Gmieral, 
hi/ leAoge permtcuion and coTutatit 
adiiiee they had determined to 
expel the Jews from all tjieir 
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the laws of the kiugdom, those monarohs did uot 
ventui-e to consult the Cortes on the matter ; and 
although there was a law commanding that, on all affairs 
of importance, the sovereign should assemble tho kingdom 
in Cortes and proceed according to its deliberation ami 
comisel,* jet Ferdinand and Isabella resolved to dis- 
regard that law, and everything else that interposed 
between them and their absolute desires, without caring 
what the Spanish nation might wish or say on the 
subject. 

The Cathohc Kings, in their anxiety to extend and 
increase the sovereign power, made justice subservient 
to their own convenience, and thereby incurred the just 
indignation of the world ; and yet, still, tliere was no 
attempt on the part of their subjects to vindicate the 
laws by recourse to aims, A great number of the 
people, many of them through violence, were induced 
to abjure the Mosaic rehgion ; and, of the rest, one 
hundred and seventy thousand departed fiom Spain. 
This grievous outrage against those of an adverse re- 
ligion, was regarded with indifference hy those who had 
men such as Torquemado for their masters. 

* By a law sanctioned and published in Medina del Carapo in 
1328, and in Madrid in 1329, it ia provided :— 

TRANBIATIOS. 

" For que en loa heclioa irduoa Because in ail the important 

de nuestros reynoa es necesario el affiiirs of our kingdoma it is neces- 

wnaejo de nneatroa a&bditoa natu- sary to have the advice of our 

' ' ' I de loa pro- natural subjects, especially of the 

of.-ua ,.Jii.i«,io= deputies of our citiea, towns, and 



t\iradores de laa nueatraa cibdadea 
y villas y lugares de loa nneBtros 
reynoa, por ende ordenamoa y 
mandamoa que sobre los tales 
hechoa grandea y Srduos ae hayan 
de juntar Cfirtes, ysefaga conaejo 
de loa tres estados de nnestroa 
reynoa, Begun Id hicieronlos reyes 
nnestroa progeuitores." — Law ii. ; 
Title vii. ; Book vi. of the Beropi- 
ladon. 



places of our kingdoma ; to thia end 
therefore we order and command 
that upon such important matters 
the Cortes may lie assembled, and 
that the opinion of our three states 
of our kingdoma be taken accord- 
ing to the practice of our proge- 
nitors." 
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During the war, many of those Jews had assisted 
Isabella with large sums of money at a time when she 
was in want of everything for the maintenance of her 
army. But for them, indeed, she must have abandoned 
the enterprise of conquering Granada, or seen her j 
soldiers perish of hunger. 

Despots are wont to look upon benefits as injuries j 
when those benefits are no longer required. The poor 1 
unhappy Jews, therefore, who had thus succoured their j 
queen in the time of her distress, were recompensed by I 
the edict of expulsion, and the loss of nearly all their ] 
property. 

The Pope admitted into Rome many of those Hebrew J 
fugitives, and permitted them to dweU with their brethren 1 
in the pontifical states. He, however, in due time, con- I 
ferred on Ferdinand and Isabella the title of " The | 
Catholic Kings," doubtless for having shewn a desire 
to be more cathohc than even Popes themselves, — at all I 
events, so far as regarded their treatment of the Jewish | 
race. This title was the reward which those two I 
sovereigns received for the depopulation of Spain, and for | 
the dishonour brought upon the gospel all over Europe I 
and even in Asia and A&ica ; accompanied, as it was, 
by the just complaints of the victims persecuted in the 
name of a religion of peace and mercy. 

Too often those who violate the laws without being 
overtaken by punisliment, go on from crime to crime 
heedless of either fear or shame for the consequences. 

Having obtained an easy victory over the Hebrews, 
the Catholic sovereigns next resolved that not an indi- 
vidual should continue in Spain whose opinions were not 
in accordance with their own in matters pertaining to ■ 
the faith. Proud of their conquests, they 
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that, because they were conquerors, they liad a right, 
not only to rule the cities and their inlmhitants, but 
to be masters of the consciences of their new sub- 
jects. 

History fumishea but few examples of such folly. 
The repubUc and the imperium of Rome became great, 
because they never compelled the conquered to believe 
in the religion of the conquerors. They knew, at once, 
how to make a conquest, and how to maintain it in 
peace. 

The Moors of Granada, as we have already stated in 
the first chapter, on surrendering to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, did so on condition that their religious liberty 
should be conceded to them — that no Mahometan should 
be constrained to embrace Chi-istianity.^' Besides this, 
the Moors, being fearful that the sovereigns might punish 
the renegade Spaniards living with them in Granada, 
obtained for them also the like stipulations ; and, further- 
more, that neither they, their children, nor their descend- 
ants, should be molested on account of their religious 
opinions,! 



* Que sua Altezaa ; i 
para siempre jaraifl dejSran vivir 

& todo el comuu, chicoa y 

grandes, en su ley, y no lea con- 
Bentir&Q quitar bus mezqaitoa, &c." 
" Que nQigQn moro m. mora aerfin 
apremiadoa & ser criBtianoB con- 
tra BU Tolnntad." — Marmcl. — 
Hittoria dd Rehdion dd reipw de 
Oranada. 

t Que no se permitiri que nin- 
giina persona maltrate de obra ni 
[lalabra d, los criBtianos o criati- 
Hnas que antea do eataa capitula- 
fionea ae hovieren vuelto Moros ; 
y que at algun Moro tuviere alguua 
renegada por mnjer, no aerft npre- 



Tliat their Highnesses and their 
successors for ever, shall allov to 
live .... all the community, small 
and great, according to their 
law, and not permit them to be 
deprived of their moaquea, &c. 
That no Moora, male or female, 
shall be urged to become Chris- 
tians against their will. 

That it shall not be permitted 
that any person shall maltreat by 
word or deed ttie Christians, male 
or female, who before these stipu- 
lations had become Moors agam ; 
and that if any Moor should take 
a renegade for wife, she shall not 
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The Catholic sovereigns took an oath to observe t 
terms of this treaty ;* but what oaths— what engj 
menta — could be expected to bind those who had beCTtS 
accustomed to consider their own will as superior to all 1 
laws? 

There was a Franciscan friar who soon rose to be, not 
only Archbishop of Toledo, but a cardinal to boot. I 
allude to friar Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros — a 
man of great learning, who, in order to carry out his I 
ambitious projects, became devoted to the service of I 
tyranny. 

This man persuaded Ferdinand and Isabella that.j 
they were under no obligation to tolerate the Maho- J 
metans ; for that they and their children belonged to ] 
the Catholic Church, and, as such, she had a right to J 
claim them.t 



miada, ft ser Chriatiana contra su 
Toluntad ... y lo miamo ae enten- 
der& con loa uinos j niuaa na- 
cidos de Christiana y Moro.^ 
Marmol. — Hiatoria already cited. 
*0a prometemoa j juramoa por 
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be urged to become a. Christian 1 
against lier will . . . and the as 
hIiiII be understood as to boys and 
girls bom of Moor and Christian. 

We promise and swear to ymi 
by our royal word, that every one 
of you ehall hare power to go ont 
"nd work your estates .... and 
'e shall order you to be left in 
lie use of your own law, &c. 



cada uao de voBotTOs,aaarfilabrar 
Bosheredades. . .yos toandarSmos 
dejareii vuestra leyj&c— JfuTlno?. 
— JTiitoria already cited. 

t In the National Library there is (in Codice M. 146) a satire 
against Ferdinand the Catholic and his councillors, disguised under 
the allegory of a shepherd, some wolves, some mastiffe, and a flock. 
In the margin of the following verses, it is said tliat they allude to 
Cardinal Cisneros. 



" Traes un lobo rapaz 
En hibito de cordero. 
Que en son de pouer en 
NoH mnerdfl miis de lige 



A wolf, whose 



cravings never 



Thou bring'st, in lamb's akin, to 
decoy ; 
But he, instead of making peac^ 
Is swift to worry and destroy. 
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A mero shadow of pretence is enough, in the luiud 
of a tyrant, to justify a breach of the law, or the viola- 
tion of an oath ; and to warrant him in establisliing, on 

the ruins of reason and justice, his own absolute will. 
" The Catholic Kings," therefore, did not scruple to fol- 
low the counsels of the cardinal, Cisneros. Doubtless 
this friar also promised them, as a reward for such 
wicked services, rendered, as they beUeved, to God, not 
only eternal glory, but the earthly praises of future 
generations. Just as though those haughty tyrants, by 
their wicked deeds, could restrain the cursea of an in- 
jured posterity, and hold the human mind and con- 
science in perpetual slavery. 

Cisneros, armed with royal powers, arrived at 
Granada, and began to persecute those persons who 
had renounced Christianity and were living in the 
practice of their own Mahometan rites. So flagrant a 
violation of treaties and oaths exasperated the rene- 
gade Spaniards and Moors. They flew to arms and 
opposed themselves to the cardinal's infamous pro- 



These people were judged as seditions when, in truth, 
those only who were guilty of sedition were the sove- 
reigns and ministers themselves, in daring to violate the 
faith of solemn capitulations. A people which thus 
rises, to defend its privileges and pre-eminences, can- 
not be guilty of sedition ; because, in defending these. 



" En la cueva d6 yacia 
EaiceB orudaa comia, 
T despaeB se entr6 lamiendo 
Y en tu ato estd mordienclrj 
Los maatines coda dia,." 



As in his den, stretched out, lie lay. 
The crudest roota were once his 

Eat to tlij fold he forced hia way. 
Where, e'en oar mastite, he doth 



Andu 



r he licks o 
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they are but defending the laws from being set at nought 
or aboUshed. 

Cisneros, notwithatanding the boldness of the Moors, 
did not swerve from his purpose ; on the contrary, he 
turned even that to the account of the Catholic Kings, 
He gave these to understand that, as tlie Moors bad 
broken the treaty themselves, by their rebeUion, the 
Christians wcro absolved from the compact. 

Ferdinand and Isabella commanded that the rene- 
gades and ancient Moors should immediately receive 
the water of baptism, forgetting that they themselves 
were the first to break the stipulated conditions. These 
sovereigns had indeed the power, by force of arms, to 
qualify those conditions, and they did so to their own 
profit, aa they foohshly beUeved ; but, in effect, it was 
only a momentary triumph of their own vanity, and 
was, in truth, the origin of many disasters which were 
brought upon Spain. 

More than a century of disquietudes and wars fol- 
lowed the execution of these orders of the Catholic 
Kings, and the policy of Cisneros.* 

Isabella was not mistress of herself, in spite of her 
great understanding ; for her fanaticism touched on the 
borders of madness. With strange infatuation, she 
grievously deplored a wounded conscience, for having 
assisted, by her presence, at a bull-tight, witnessing the 
death of brutes ;t and yet, with complacency, she could 
give up the unfortunate Jews and Moors to be consumed 
alive in the flames ! 

A poet of that time, moved with a zeal for the public 



4 



+ demeadn^Eloffin de Isabel la CtUAIica. 
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good, took occasion to advise babella to serve God, not 
by fastings and penances, nor by discontinuing the use 
of pillows and sleeping on the ground, nor by afflicting 
herself by wearing silicios,* but in punishing the delin- 
quents without mia/ture of cruelty ; and to leave the 
repeating of prayers in canonical hours to those who 
Uved in monasteries ; and that, in order to the good 
government of the people, she ought to postpone those 
observances, inasmuch as the aecoimt which she would 
have to give to God, as a queen, would not be one of 
repeating prayers or enduring penances, but of the 
justice or injustice done by her whilst the govomment 
was in her handa.f 

It always happens that subjects, but especially the 
clergy, imitate tho defects of their sovereign. The 
ecclesiastics — ^believing that Isabella was much attached 
to devotion and to devoted persons, and being desirous 
of gaining her favour — began to feign, in the exterior 
of their conduct, if not all the virtues, at least the 

• Shirta or girdles made of hair. 

t In the Caneionero Oeneral, compiled hy Hernando del Castillo 
(Toledo, leao) ; in the same (Toledo, 1527); and in the Canoityaero 
de Anverg (1573) there ia h. work entitled Rmintierdo de Prineipes, in 
which its author, Gomez Manriqne, saji to tsabella the Catholic, that 
"'■ ■ might contrive to serve God, 



"No eon muchos devocionea 
Ayunos ni diBcipIinas, 
Con estremiia devocionea 
SaJiendo de loa colchones 
A dormir en las eapinaa. 
No que viatades ailicio, 
Ni hagadee abetineucia. 

Al mayor de los mavoree 
Con aacrificios plazibles 
La sangre de los nodbles 
Cruelea y robadorea. 
£ato le sacrificad 
Cod graji deliberaclon ; 
Pero, aeuora, gnaniad 



No se iiKzde cniddad 
Cod la tal ejecuclon. 

El rezar de los Satterioa 
y el dezir de las horaa 
Dejad & las rezadoraa 
Que eat^ en loa monaaterios 

Oft no yoa demandardn 
Cuenta de lo que rezaia : 
Si no voB diaciplinaiB, 
No VOB lo preffunt«r4n, 
De justicta ai bicistea 
Dcspojada de pasion, 

Si lot ctilpadoi punikes 

Desto serf, la euestion." 
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principal ones. Hypocrisy was substituted for truth ; 
religion was counterfeited by fanaticism.''^ 

Liberty of conscience was abolished, and even civil 
liberty received a mortal blow at the hands of " the 
Catholic Eings." They knew that Spain requu-ed order 
and peace, and, with a view to her enjoying both, the 
disorders which had previously existed among the nobi- 
lity and the lower people, as demonstrated in the streets 
and public squares, were transferred to the palace. In 
order that revolution might not endanger the state, the 
monarclis themselves became rebels. If in former times 
the will of many insurgents gave veneration to the laws 
and obtained victory in favour of the king, now the will 
of only one was to be held as superior to all rights 
(fueros) and to all subjects. 

There were three mihtary orders in Castile, of which 
the national army was composed. The heads of these 
were denominated masters. To weaken the power of 
the nobility, the CathoUc Kings united to the crown the 
maestrazgos (gi'and masterships) of Alcantara, Calatrava, 
and Santiago, They fortified their jurisdiction and their 
power by perpetuating the corregidores (chief magis- 
trates) of the cities and towns, they multiplied the 
tribunals of justice, and extended the royal authority as 



1 his book on the memorable things of 



" Lo Dual fu6 causa que muchos 
de loi que liablabau poco y teuian 
loa cahelloB mas cortos que las 
ceJRs, comenzaron 4 traer loa ajos 
bajoa, mirando la tierra, y andar 
con maa nuvedud j hacer mejor 
villa, siinvlando por verUiira algu- 
not ma» la virtud que »jercit&n- 
dola." 



Wliich was the caiiae of many 
of them speaking little, and having 
the hair cut as short as the eje- 
browB, they began to turn the 
eyes downwards, looking upon the 
ground and walking with more 
gravity and leading a better life. 
Some of them diigimulating virtue 
rather than praetifinff it. 



i 
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far as the power of despotism could reach, but yet not 
quite so far as their ambitious desires extended. 

The name of the nobihty has always been odious to 
the people, whilst at the same time monarchs, who in 
opposition to the laws, have attempted to acquire abso- 
lute dominion, have found in the nobility not only enc- 
miea of tyranny, but zealous defenders of the rights of 
the people. It was the nobility who compelled King 
John, Lack-land, to sign Magna Chnrta, the foundation 
of English liberty : it was the nobility who, in Flanders, 
opposed, resolutely, the inquisitorial power of Spain : 
it was the nobihty who founded the republic of Holland, 
preferring to he clad in the meanest attire, or even 
to perish in the field of battle, rather than hve in luxury 
and opulence but in slavery of conscience ; it was, in 
fine, the nobOity who, in Arragon, dared to oppose, 
though with infehcitous success, the power of Philip II. 
by taking up arms against him in defence of the rights 
and privileges of that ancient kingdom. 

The Spanish nobihty, in the middle ages, never opposed 
itself to the hberties of the people, as is generally sup- 
posed by men who judge the events related in our ancient 
history by the events which have occurred in a neighbour- 
ing nation. Even in times when the power of feudalism 
in Spain was at its height, the vassals had the right of 
meeting in the juntas called behetrias, and by common 
consent, if they were notable to tolerate the yoke of their 
lord, to put themselves under the dominion of another 
who might rule over them with more reason and 
justice. 

In Arragon the nobles, through the plebeians, and 
the plebeians through the nobles, enjoyed great immu- 
nities and ft-anchises. The Cortes of that kingdom was 
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composed of the nobility,' of the clergy, and of the yeo- 
manry. All had a voice and a vote in defence of their 
interests, and in framing the laws of their country. 
The Arragonese government was a mixture of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy. None of these pre- 
dominated, but both noble and plebeian were subject to 
the law of suffering, in the tribimals, the severe test of 
being put to the torture ; and, if under the power of the 
king's judges, they suffered any wrong, they foimd at 
once a remedy in the fuei^o de la manifestacton^ by which 
the Justicia mayor took sole cognizance of the cause, 
and the injured culprit succeeded in obtaining the pro- 
tection of the laws, the benignity of a magistrate 
without pride or passion, and consequently a less 
rigorous sentence. 

In this way, the plebeians had, in Arragon, almost as 
many pohtical rights as the nobles ; for the former saw 
in the acquisition and faithful observance of ftieros 
by both, the well-being of their country, and the most 
firm defence against that spirit of pride and despotism 
which is wont to menace a free people. 

The wealthy and powerful nobles in Castile were 
designated by the title of lords, or senores : those of 
more moderate fortune, were styled knights, or cabaUeros. 
The former answered to the Roman patricians, and 
the latter corresponded with the equestrian order, 
introduced l)y Romuhis. 

It may truly bo said that the ancient Spanish knights, 
or cnhallcros, if wo consider their great number and 
tlioir circumHtances, composed what, now-a-days, we 
call tlio middle c1/ihh. On the occasions of cities being 
conqiirnvl and tak(jn from the Moors, the kings were 
wont to %v\\\\i tlioir royal letters to the inhabitants, 
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whereby these obtained the title of cabaUeros. When 
Ferdinand III. took Seville, he made nobles of those 
Kving near the suburbs, who, on account of their ex- 
emptions and hberties, were called francos. 

Each community, each ayuntamiento,'^ each council, 
enjoyed great privileges; so that the dwellers in the 
cities, towns, and villages, could not be charged with 
greater burdens than such as were sanctioned by the 
authority of the population ; true contracts between the 
monarch and his subjects. 

From the time of Don Alonso X. the sovereigns were 
desirous of diminishing, in Castile, the hberties of 
the coimtry, under the false colour of equalising the 
laws. 

The attempt to destroy the power by which the people 
defended themselves was begim by Don John IL, who 
endeavoured to corrupt the office of procurador or 
deputy in the Cortes, elected by the councils. He cor- 
rupted the municipal troops, dehvering them over to 
the command of those who offered most money for 
them, and converted Castile into a sort of pubhc mint 
for making and disposing of the most important offices. 
With greater insolence, he dared to reserve to the crown 
the nomination of the procuradores^ or deputies, when- 
ever he saw fit ; by which means the monarch had the 
faculty of appointing, at pleasure, the representatives of 
the people ! 

The nobility has, as I before stated, always been 
opposed to despotism. It ha^ for many centuries hu- 
mihated the arrogance of kings, and on many occasions 

* A provincial assembly, or town-council. 

D 2 
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manifested itself to be a lover of the well-being and 
liberties of the people.* 

The Cathohc Kii^s, pandering to the passions of the 
vulgar, who are generally on bad terms with the rich 
and the intelligent, began by degrees to destroy the 
power of the nobles and gentry of Castile. The plebeians 
did not perceive that absolutism was marching against 
both great and small, and overthrowing all power which 
might be likely to oppose it. 

Thus it has ever been- The Roman nobility, in defend- 
ing their own rights, secured also the liberties of the 
people, by whose support they were enabled to contend 
with the Cffisai's, who were sustained b\- the praetorian 
troops. But it is remarkable that the plebeians, blinded 
by the false hope of seeing the power of the nobles 
destroyed, assisted in exterminating the patriots of their 
country'. Under the rule of the nobiUty, the plebeians 
were admitted, through the mediimi of the tribunes and 
leave of the assembly, to take a part in the government 



* Don Alonao de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgoa, aaya, in X444, 
to the Marqnia de Santillana (MS. in the Uhniry of the Escimal) : — 

' Non guarda la repfiblica qaiea 
desirve &, sa rey, nin sirve i bu rej 
qtiien daiia al pueblo . . . qne non 
guarda bien el cuerpo del hombre 
quien le fiere en la cabeza, nin le 
gaardarin Men la cabeza quien le 
firiese en el cuerpo, c& todot los 
miembrot i »■ . n 



The Marquis de Santillana, in bl! 
" Antepon la libertad batoUoso 
& aervitud vergonzoaa. 



The republic does not protect 
those who do not serve their kin^ 
nor do those serve their king who 
infure the people ... he does not 
guard the body of men who wounds 
the head, nor would he guard well 
the head who wounds the body, 
for all the member* are vniteix 
together. 
Pr<ri)erbt, says \— 

Prefer a war-bought liberty 
to a ebameful slavery. 



{ O que bien muri6 Catoii, 
HI |)erniitieiSe 
nuoBtra ley y ci 
tol raKon !'' 



O 'tis well that Cato died 
if thoughts like this 
our laws permit 
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of the republic. Under the yoke of the emperors, these 
afisemblies, the foundations of popular rights, were 
abolished, and the power incident to the tribune was 
usurped by the same imperial hand which waa almost 
idolised by the people. 

In the course of time, that sanguinary rehgious 
persecution, which at first had been directed exclu- 
sively against the Jews and the Moors, began to extend 
itself to the Christiana. Antonio de Lebrija, a wise 
and learned man, remarkable for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the oriental languages, thought fit to correct 
several errors which he had found in some copies of the 
vulgate translation of the Bible ; errors resulting, pro- 
bably, from mere carelessness on the part of the copyists. 
No sooner had the fruits of his labours appeared, than 
certain divines denounced the author to the Inquisition 
for, what they were pleased to call, this sacrilege. The 
object of those divines was not so much to reprove the 
labours of Lebrija, as to dismay him by persecution, in 
order that he might not dare to write anything relating 
to matters of the faith.* The envious have often per- 
secuted the learned as dehnquents against religion, and 
have even awarded to them the punishment provided 
for sacrilege. Thug, through envy, Anaxagoras was 
branded with impiety, and died in exile. For the like 
cause Socrates was poisoned at Athens. 

The Inquisition had not yet acquired sufficient power 
to oppress Christians. This was the first step which it 
took to chp the wings of philosophy, and keep the mmd 
in a state of thraldom. The tribunal, therefore, was 
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content with consigning the manuscripts of Lebrija to 
the flames, " It is not enough," says thia wise man, 
" that out of obsequiousness to the faith, I must hold 
captive my understanding ; but I must even be con- 
strained to consider as false that which I plainly discern 
and believe to be true. What species of slavery must 
that be which prohibits me saying what I feel respecting 
things which have nothing to do with Christian piety 1 
To speak did I say 1 Nay, to write, or even to think 
my own thoughts within the walls of my own dwelling I"* 

Thus commenced, in Spain, the persecution of reason 
and conscience, while the hght of philosophy, assisted 
by the divine art of pruiting, was diffusing itsolf over 
the world. 

On the death of Queen Isabella, the Inquisition sig- 
nalled out a new victim in the person of the Archbishop 
of Granada, Don Hernando de Talavera, a sage much 
favored by that sovereign. 

Talavera, at the age of eighty years, was proceeded 
against by the Holy Office, in consequence of his having 
opposed the estabhshment of that tribunal, first in Castile 
and then in the kingdom of Granada. Fanaticism is 
ever wakeful ; when unable to execute its vengeance, it 
waits the change of time and circumstances. 

In the midst of Ids tribulation, Talavera wrote to 
King Ferdinand a letter, complaining of the way in 
which he now saw himself abandoned, and of the out- 
rages which liis rivals were preparing to inflict upon 
him. He accused the monarch with his persecution, 

* An mihi non ait aatis in iie quae mihi religio credenda pro- 

ponit captivae iutellectuia in obsequium CliriBti, &c Quae 

malum liaec gei'vitua est ... . quae te non sluat, pietate aalva libera 
quae eentiaa dicerc ? Quid dicere f Immo Dec intra pai'ictes latitaus 
acribere . , . iiut . . . cogitare. — Nebrusa. — Apologia. 
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and the indifFerenco with which the latter regarded the 
proceedings that had been so scandalously instituted 
against him. 

" Through neglect," says he, " of my king and my lord, 
of my son and my angel, the King Don Ferdinand ; 
and I say through neglect, because I cannot bring my- 
self to conclude that it is through malice .... al- 
though all who open their lips about it say the contrary. 
But I rather wish to bo thought a fool, and to be one 
than .... beheve any such tlimg. It is true there 
has been very great neglect, and thia has afforded ground 
for imputing all to anger and malico. 

" I know nut what excuse your highness may be able 
to give to God, who has been and still is, offended by 
such neglect ; and so are all the people, from the least 
to the greatest, and from the enemy to the friend, all 
are much scandaHzed. Your Highness will have to per- 
form miracles, ere they can love and esteem you as at 
first ; and as i, in my conscience, feel tliat you ought 
to be loved and esteemed ; and as I, though you may 
kill me, do love and esteem you. my king, my lord ; 
God forgive you, Amen, that ever you should consent 
to have such a stain on your glorious reputation! .... 
Oil, unwary sovereign, you are greatly deceived and in- 
jured by bad servants and bad company ! Oh ! idle, 
and, therefore, disliked and disparaged, king, for not 
taking the trouble to see and examine for yourself that 
somethingon which a pretext is founded . . . For then, 
they say, your Highness would remedy the matter by 
entreating the Inquisition to place itself under the Most 
Reverend the Archbishop of Toledo ... I ought to know 
it, in order to purge my innocence, and to go out to meet 
the wolf at his encounter, as did my Redeemer those who 




came to take him : (if wliicli innofcuce I have for my 
principal witness . , your owu royal person, let them say 
what they please. Let them say of }"ou in hoaven, what 
I desire that they may say of you on earth ; princes 
have need of a good reputation on earth, in order to 
obtain the glory of heaven .... From Granada, 28 
January, 1505."* 

The persecution of the venerable Talavera is one of 
the greatest stains on the character of Ferdinand the 
Catholic ; and the letter of the archbishop is proof of 
the energy of which an octogenarifin was capable, when 
falsehood, envy, and perversity conspired against his 
dignity and his innocence. Those who in the person 
of Lebrija persecuted learning, intended, in the person 
of Talavera, to persecute virtue and a zcaJ for the 
public good. 

At the end of three years of outrages, after being 
stained with the charge of heresy, and witnessing the 
persecution of all his relations and friends, this vene- 
rable prelate was absolved by the Pope. 

He was a man superior to the age in which he lived, 
and survived the sentence but a short time. Nor conld 
he, in descending to the tomb, be much comforted by 
the proclamation of his innocence, seeing that he was 
leaving his country in the hands of his persecutors. 

Ferdinand was at last obliged to abandon Castile ; he 
was almost expelled. His daughter Doiia Juana, who 
was married to the Archduke of Austria, Phihp I., 
ai^cendfd the throne. On the king's return to In'a own 
states of Arragon, ho was received every where with 
proofs of the hatred with which he was regarded. 

* Tbeae fragments of & hitherto impubliHhed letter, so curious and 
iiotahle, are copied from the Codice O. U, 96, of the Nation^ lAhrary. 
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Whilst he could command force, that force was re- 
spected ; but that lost, he was looked upon by the 
Castillians as a vile and despicable tyrant. They reiuaed 
in the cities and towns, even to lodge him.* Nay, such 
was the indignation of the people, that their very gates 
were closed against hira. 

Philip I., a prince not accustomed to assist in the 
horroi's of Spain, received with great humanity the 
complaints of those who suffered under the yoke of the 
ministers of the Holy Office, and he suspended the inqui- 
sitorial jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Seville and that 
of his council. 

This king prepared the way to aboUsh the tribunal of 
the faith, and free the Spanish nation from its power ; 
but death intercepted his design a very few mouths after 
the commencement of his reign, and in the very spring- 
tide of his existence. The flatterers of the Inquisition 
attributed his untimely death to a chastisement from 
heaven.t I attribute it to the vengeance of men.;[ 



* Zurita, in hit life of tki» kinff, aaya that he was drivon from the 
kingdoma of Coatile bo ignominiouslj, and ho persecuted, that — 

" Algunoa pnebloa, por dunde 61 
pasaba ae ub6 c!e tanta descorteafa 
y villania quo le cerraroa las 
puertas y no le quisieron recibir 

t Zurita, in hia book already cited, saya 

" Se attriboy6 comunmente al 
juicio de Dios . . . que tratAn- 
duae Ih3 causaa y negocios de la fCi 

aquel gobiemo Re acabase en tan 
breves diaa " 

t Sancho Cota, in hia ifeTnorias de Carlos V., (MS. which ia in the 
possesHion of my erudite fiiend Don Pascaal de Gayangoa,) aaya : — 
" El Emperador (Maximiliano), The Emperor (Maximilian) did 



Some of the towns through 
which he passed, treated him with 
BO much macourtesy and rudenasa, 
that they duHe<l the gates againat 
himand refused him admittance. 



commonly attributed aa 
a .judgment from God . . . for 
mediDing with things concerning 
the faith . , . with such irreve- 
rence . . . that his reign was so 
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The king, Ferdinand, owing to the inaanity of hia 
daughter Dona Juana, returned to Castile as regent 
named in the will of lii>s wife, in the event of that 
insanity which happened. His entry into this kingdom 
was with all pomp, in which he made his new consort, 
Germana de Fox, participate. He sought to revenge 
former offences by compeUiug the people to acknowledge 
this lady, (who was not queen of Castile,) and receive 
her with the same respect and pubhc honours as were 
shown to Isabella by the cities in her own dominions. * 

To sucli a wretched condition does a nation arrive 
under the perpetration of continued outrages, that it 
loses, by degrees, its love of civil liberty. 

In the kingdoms of Don John TI. and Henry IV., so 
great were those outrages, and so prostrated the royal 
dignity, that the greater part of the CastiUians were 
divided into parties, some maintaining one thing and 
some another, like the Enghsh in the time of their 
Charles I., or the French in the time of Louis SVI.f 



rey don Felipe." 
* Sancho Cota i 



" Que la gobemacion del rey 
pesava, A muchofl en CitatUla, asi 
cavnUeroBT aenorea, coino a eib- 
dadanoa £ a otraa gentes que decian 
haber fecho granaea agravios . . . 
trayendo conaigo h la rejma Ger- 
mana, su mnger por loa miamos 
Ingares y con tanto triumfo como 
& h, reyna dona laabeL" 



hia MS. Memorial, cited in the preceding note, 



That the king's rule was heavy 
upon many in Castile, as well lords 
and knighta, as citizena and other 



t Aa ft proof of the nwnne 
and the royal power in the ti 
laabella'i ' 



ing the queen Germana, hia wife 
with him, through the name towna, 
mo and with the same pomp as he 
had caused to be ahowu to Queen 
Isabella. 

of thinking touching political liberty 
-I of Henry IV. and the beginning of 



tierra . . . auigos de soberbia, ci 
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In order to the security of his power, the king wished 
to strengthen the Holy Office. He named as Inquisitor- 
general Cisneros, then Archbishop of Toledo, who had 
always condemned the proceedings of that tribunal 
against illustrious persons, and among these Lebrija and 
Talavera. It happened with him, however, as with all 
ambitious aspirants for power : they show themselves 
enemies to the very thing which is the object of their 
ambition ; but that once attained, they do not hesitate 
to burn cities and stain the country with blood m de- 
fence of the same systems they formerly disapproved. 

Cisneros was opposed to the proposition that the royal 
authority should be taken away from the Inquisitors, 
and that in causes of the faith, the names of the wit- 
nesses should be pubKshed in order to destroy the iniqui- 
tous mystery of secret denouncements of persons to that 
tribunal.*^ The Holy Office was thus secured in Spain. 



paneros de la cobdicia, padrastros 
de la humildad, contrarios de la 
razon, cuya libertad es cautiverio, 
cuya senorio servidumbre, cuya 
grandeza congoja, cuyo poder per- 
^ecucion, i De qual buena andanza 
OS podeis alabar ? i De qual pros- 
peridad presumir, cuando ni el 
retrete vos descansa 1 . . . j De 
qual singular excelencia vos place 
ser coronados? i De qual re- 
nombre mas digno quereis aver 
perfeccion, quando ni, siendo ma- 
yores, gobemais d vosotros, ni 
regis vuestros pueblos, ni siendo 
senores, procurais libertad, ni la 
dais a ningunoF Bast6, pues, 
saber de vosotros, quanto mas 
grandes mas sojuzgados, 6 quanto 
mas altos mas abatidos. 



TRANSLATION. 

companions of the covetous, step- 
others of humility, opponents of 
reason, whose liberty is captivity, 
whose sway is slavery, whose 
grandeur is anguish, whose power 
persecution ; for what good action 
can you praise yourselves 1 On 
what prosperity can you presume, 
when even the retirement of the 
closet does not afford you repose ? 
. . . For what singular excellency 
does it please you to be crowned 1 
To what greater renown or per- 
fection do you wish to attein, 
when, being superior to all, you 
neither govern yourselves nor rule 
your subjects ; and, being lords, 
you neither procure your own 
liberty rior give it to any one? 
Enough, then, to know of you, 
that when greatest you are least, 
and when most elevated you are 
most abased. 



* Quintanilla. — Vida del Cardenal Cisneros. 
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This firiar, by all the means in his power, endeavoured to 
abolish every remaining vestige of civil and religious 
Uberty. 

Cisneros, who from the humble habit of San Fran- 
cisco reached the mitre of Archbishop of Toledo, (the 
primly of all Spain,) and even the cardinal's purple, as 
well as the insignia of Inquisitor-general, followed in the 
track of almost all those who, from the fisherman's hut, 
the shepherd's cabin,orthe artisan's shop,bytheir superior 
intelligence, ascend to the occupation of the most im- 
portant posts in the state. Proud at having attained 
that eminence which but few attain, they become inflated 
with their position and an assumed superiority of mind; 
they imagine that they are entitled to receive homage 
from their inferiors, who can never rise like them to 
play such lofty parts in the theatre of the world. Such 
persons are instinctively quahfied to become the allies of 
despots, when they themselves cannot exercise absolute 
dominion over their fellow-men. Among the many 
examples which history ofiers in confirmation of this 
truth is found that of the Cardinal Francisco Ximenez 
de Cisneros. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Ferdinand V. in prospect of death — ^His will — ^Intrigues of Cisneros — 
His comparison of his own translation of the Bible with the Greek 
and the Vulgate — His oppressive acts — ^Militia — Charles I. compels 
him to retire to Toledo — Charles covets the German crown — Goes in 
quest of it — Revolt of nobility and democracy — ^They demand to be 
more fitly represented in C6rtes— Attempt to recover lost liberties — 
Prepare heads of a constitution —Are overthrown — General pardon 
— Charles, now emperor, makes Spain subservient to his ambition — 
The Pope's alliance with Francis I. — ^The Duke of Bourbon's conduct 
in Rome to Clement and the clergy — Charles' clemency to the Pope 
— Diego Hurtado de Mendoza's anonymous memorials to Charles — 
Review of Charles' dlemency in liberating Clement without taking 
away his temporal power — Reflection on the Popes — Their limited 
dominions — ^ability to extend them compared with that of Sparta, 
Greece, Macedonia, France, Castile and England —Charles asks 
Clement to crown him — Napoleon followed his example — Pope 
Pius IV. — ^Reflections on the Reformation. 

Ferdinand V., as the end of his existence approached, 
resembled the greatest despots that ever lived. Tiberias 
of Rome, and Louis of France, accustomed to absolute 
dominion, imagined that, by the mere exercise of their 
will, they could prolong Ufe, at the very time when it 
was about to terminate. 

The CathoUc King, by a testament which he directed 
to be prepared, left the government to his second grand- 
son, the Infante Don Ferdinand, during the absence of 
Carlos, the eldest son of Dona Juana the lunatic, and 
then residing in Flanders. 

This being known to the Cardinal Ximenes Cisneros 
and his friends, they became desirous of working upon 
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the conscience of the dying man, and thereby pre- 
venting the government from falling into the hauda of 
the Infante. But their first difficulty was in making the 
king believe that the end of his earthly cai'eer was 
really approaching. The confessor wished to see the 
monarch on his knees before him asking absolution from 
his sins, and for this purpose had recourse to every ex- 
pedient. Ferdinand was firm. He refused to have any 
conversation with the confessor ; knowing " that he 
came to him more with a view of negotiating state affairs 
than of discharging his conscience.''' 

The king's pertinacity did not long continue. The 
strength of his understanding began to fail, and he 
seemed to be on the very brink of the grave. 

It is not difficult to draw from a dying man, when 
his faculties are impaired, any thing that is desired ; 
nor to make him speak and act as he would not do 
whilst in the full enjoyment of his mental powers. 
Ferdinand confessed ; and the result of that confession 
was, that he called his narrators to his council. -f The 

* Lorenzo Galindoz de Carvajal, a, councillor and chamljerlain of the 
Catholic Kinga, in hia ffisloria (fe lo Suredido despuen de la Maerte de 
don FemandOjMS. in the possession of my fidend Senor Gajangos, says : — 

"Efltando el rey en Madriga- 
lejo, le !a& dado 6, enteuder que 
BHtaba muy cercano il la muerte . . . 
no queria ver ni Damar d sn con- 
feaor ; pueato que algunaa veces . . . 
(eate) lo procnrfi ; pero el rey le 
echaba de si dicieado que Tenia 
maa eon fin de negociar memori- 
ales, que euteuder ei 



t " Y de la confession resultd 
que mand6 el rey Llamar al Licen- 
oiado Zapata y al Doctor Carvajal, 
sua relatores, &c" — Gcdindez de 
Carmijal.^MS. aiready cited. 



The king heing at Madrigalejo, 
was given to understand t£it he 
was near hia death . . , wished nei- 
ther to see nor to call his confes- 
aor ; at least, very aeldom . , . when 
the latter contrived to get an in- 
terview ; hut the king aent him 
away, saying that he came more 
with the object of negotiating, ie. 
presenting, petitions, than to dis- 
charge hia conscience. 

And the result of confession was, 
that the King ordered the licen- 
tiate Zapata and Doctor Carvajal, 
his relatora, ftc^ to be called in. 
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extreme youth of the Infante was discussed, and it was 
considered that the charge of governing, during the 
absence of Carlos from the kingdoms, ought to devolve 
on some person of practical experience in the business 
of tlie state. One of tlie council suggested Friar 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros ; but tlie long not only 
heard the proposal with displeasure, but intimated that 
it was not proper to leave the government in the hands 
of an archbishop and an inquisitor. At last, however, 
these aulics overcame the King's scruples, and he ceded 
to their mshes.* 

Although a dying man may have very Kttle energy 
of mind to insist on his own wiU, in consequence of the 
fear of death ; yet, in that hour he is undeceived. He 
knows perfectly well his own errors, and he remembers 
the accomphces of his crimes. The regard which Fer- 
dinand bore towards Cisneros for services rendered in 
carrying out his tyrannical acts, was changed, at the 
hour of death, into fear of leaving power in the hands 
of a man who had already used it so much to the injury 
of the nation. 

During the government of Cisneros, he ruled by 
force, and not according to the laws of Castile. 



TEAHSLATIOH. 

Cardinal Don Fr. Francisco Xi- 
mene& Archbishop of Toledo, was 
named by one of tlie council wlio 
was tiers, and immediately the 
king waa diapleaaed at the nomi- 
nation, and said hastily ; ' Tou al- 
ready know his position.' And lie 
remained for a while without any 
one answering, &c. 

It is worthy of note, that the historians who eulogise Cisneros, 
anppreta this circumstniiee, which is attested hy a aersant of the 
Catholic King. But such is the way in whieh the history of Spain 
has been written. 



• " Pu6 nombrado por nno del 
conaejo qne alii estaba el Cardenal 
don Fr, Francisco Ximenea, Arzo- 
bigpo de Toledo, y luego pare8ci6 
qae no habia eetado bien el rey en 
el nombramiento, y diio de preato : 
" '- Tueandicion.Y eatavo 
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The man who had opposed the translation of tho 
Bible into Arabic, lest the Moora, who had been con-; 
Verted to the Cliristian faith solely by coercion, might 
know something of the foundations on which it rested, 
wished everybody to follow his orders, without seeking 
for causes, or enquiring whether those orders were 
founded in reason or justice.* Whatever measure he 
projected as beneficial to his country was, if not in 
itself absolutely injurious, yet in consequence of some 
extravagant condition or other annexed to it, ren- 
dered of no useful effect. Intending to publish an 
edition of the Bible in various languages, he assembled 
a number of wise men, collected a great many manu- 
scripts, and purposed that their labours should serve to 
form a monument to his own glory. But these labours 
(as is generally believed by the wise men of Europe) 
went to corrupt the Greek and Hebrew tests, in an 
attempt to make them correspond with the vulgate. 
Cisneros compares the vulgate, which neither followed 
the Greek nor the Hebrew Bibles, aud was printed in 
his book between the two, to Jesus Christ crucified 



o hia edition of the Bible in th« 



* Cipriano de Valera, in the prefaci 
Spaniflli language, saya ; — 

"Para que . . . estos moroa recien 
conTertiiios, fueaen bien inatruidos 
en la religion cristiana, el primer 
Arzobiapo de Granada . . . fiiisde 
parecer, que la sagroda escritura 
Be traaladaae en iengua ar&biga . . . 
A eata tan pio intento se opuBO 
Fray Francisco Ximenea, Arzo- 
biapo de Toledo . . . . 7 asf ae im- 

Eiilifi la traslaraon que tanto bien 
ubiera heobo & aquelloa pobres & 
ignorantea MorisnoB." 



In order that .... tbose Moon, 
recently converted, might be well 
instructed in the Christian re- 
ligion, the firstArohbiBhop of Gra- 
nada .... waa of opinion that the 
Bacred scripture ought to be trans- 
lated into the Arabic tongue. . . . 
Thia pious attempt Friar Fran- 
cisco Ximenes, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, opposed .... and ttius was 
frustrated the design of that trans- 
lation, which would have done so 
much good to those poor and 
ignorant Moora. 



i 
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between two thieves.* Such were the effects of the 
fanatical madness by which Cisneros was actuated. 
He soon began to dispossess the grandees of Castile 
of the property given them by the Catholic Sovereigns 
as a reward for their services ; and this he did under 
the pretext that such property pertained to the crown, 
Rnd that those Sovereigns could not bestow more than 
its usufructs. The grandees resisted, and even demanded 
to know by what authority he was proceeding thus reso- 
lutely in so hard a case. The answer of Cisneros was 
significant enough ; he merely pointed to some pieces 
of cannon and some troops which happened at the 
moment to be in the square in front of bis palace. His 
intention was evidently to put down a class which had 
in its own hands the power of opposing big arbitrary 
will.t 

The Cardinal's next step was to arm a permanent 
mihtia, under a belief that the lower orders of the 
people would assist him in his oppression, although he 
pretended that by such a force he was only anxious to 

* Ab 1 do not wish that, on peruBal of this eitraTftgant eompariaon 
of Cisneroa, I should bo aecuaed, by fenatica, of eaiumnj, I give the 
rery words of the Cardinal, from the preiace to the polyglot : — Mediam, 
avtsm inter has latiTumi Beati Hieronymi trandationan vdut inter 
tanagogam et orierUalem ecdetiam posuimus : tamquam duot hine et inch 
lalronM medium aulem JesuJH hoc e^ romanam five laiinam eede^iam 



t Aa a proof that the noblea of the sixteenth century made the cause 
of the people their own, in order to oppose tyranny, let uh read the words 
of Don Dtego Hurtado de Mendoza, an author related to many of the 
nobility of Spain, in Lis Didlogo entre CarmUe y el dnima de Pedro Lui> 
Fametio, hijo del Papa FaiUo III., MS., of which there are various 
copies in the national library ; — 



" La iudignauion del pueblo mal- 
tratado pone armaa en la mano del 

" El clamor de la injuria del 
pueblo deepierta 6 incita 4 la ven- 
gtinza el inimo del noble." 



THAilSLATION. 

The indignation of an ill treated 
people pu^ arms into the hands 
of the noble. 

The clamour of the people's 
wrongs rouses the soul of tile 
noble and incites it to vengeance. 
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protect the monarchs from being oppressed by the- 
nobles ; but his attempt was abortive. The lower] 
orders rose against that very species of slavery underl 
which the Cardinal wanted to bring them, and, seeingfl 
this, ho was obliged to cede the point, in spite of bis-l 
pride, before the orders of the sovereign who com^I 
mauded the suspension of a project which was mucbJ 
reprobated by all classes,* 

When Charles I. came to Spain, Cisneros received, 
from the hand of despotism, the proper pimishment for 
his own despotical acts. He imagined that because he i 
had taken a part in the government of Spain, during . 
the reign of the Catholic Kings, he would therefore 
under the new sovereign, continue to domineer over the 
Spanish nation ; but he was deceived. Charles wrote a 
letter desiring to see him, and tolearnfrom his own lips the 
state of affairs, requesting also that he miglit afterwards 
betake himself to his own episcopal palace in Toledo. 
This contempt was unexpected. It was not what the 
Cardinal was accustomed to. His mind was much 
disquieted. For he was unable to endure the thought of 
being deprived of the government. To a person whose 
will, for 80 many years, had been respected as law, from 
the royal citadels even to the shepherd's hut, it was ' 
painfiil to contemplate his future condition. He who j 
had commanded with kingly authority, was now to sub- j 
mit to be commanded. Despots like Cisneros, in coa-- 

* Galiadez de Carvajal, iu tlie MS. before cited, says that Clsneroa ; — 



derechos ; 



B erraba loa ne^o 
) por que no iba por medio: 
" antes creia que comi 
una cosa U concebia, que aat avii 
sin remedio de ser producidii," 



At times he entangled afiiiirs be- ' 
canao be did not proceed hy the 
riffht meane : on the contrary, ho 
bel ieved that aa he conceived a fliing 
to be, 80 it accordingly, and with- 
out fail, woe to be produced. 
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templating their loss of power, have a constant dread 
that the enemies and victims who have outlived their 
domination wilt rejoice in their fall, and seek to be 
revenged for past offences. Never was the valour of Sjlla 
duly appreciated, until it was known that he had aban- 
doned the dictatorship, and had the courage to hve as a 
plain citizen among the famihes and friends of tliose great 
men, whom he had persecuted in the dajs of his power. 

Charles I., as a sovereign, did not depart from the 
ways of his forefathers. He, like them, persisted in 
governing against the laws. Covetous of the crown 
of the German Empire, he set out precipitately from 
Spain in search of it, leaving his own kingdoms to be 
governed by strangers. 

The grandees, hidalgos, and plebeians, in many parts, 
rose in rebeUion. not being wiUing any longer to tolerate 
liis infamous yoke. They formed the project of a con- 
stitution, in which it was provided that each royal town 
might send to assist in the Cortes, two procuradors, or 
deputies, the one a hidalgo, and the other an operative ; 
and that none of these should receive any salary from 
the King ; that in case of the absence, minority, or 
insanity, of the Sovereign, the Cortes should appoint a 
regent ; that the Sovereign should not have the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates, but select them from those 
that, every three years, should be returned by the 
cities and towns for that purpose ; and tliat there should 
always be two elected, the one a hidalgo, the other a 
working man, in order that the government might be 
divided between the two states of the people ; and 
finally, and more important than all the rest, it was 
insisted that the King should swear to observe all these 
things, and authorise his subjects to contradict and 

E 2 



oppose him, mthout being chargeable with treason, iai 

case he should fail to comply with the laws.* 

The Spaniards were tlius desirous of recovering the 

political liberty which they had lost during the slavery 

to which they had been doomed under the Catholic 

kings and the Cardinal Xiraenes Cisneros. Nearly all I 

the heads of this constitution were formed with a view i 

of destroying the works of theso arbitrary governors. ] 

Out of the triumphs of poHtical liberty would have 1 

sprung religious tolerance ; but some of tlie grandees I 

and gentry, alarmed at the rising of the plebeians against j 

the nobiUty in some cities, went over to the band of * 

those who took the part of Charles. The populace in 

Mallorca and Valencia wished to obtain all, at once, and 

not share the government with the lords, but to deprive 

them of their dignities. Often has ambition, on the j 

part of tho populace, served the cause of despotism 

* Proyecto de la comtilucion de Ut Jv/nta de tat comunidadet de CattiUa. 
{ValladoJid 1842) taken from a, MS. of the archive of Sinjancaa, by the 
erudite don Luis Uaoz y Eio, a friend of the author of the present 
history. The clause containing the royal oath ia most remarkable : 

" Que cada 6 cuando algimo 
uvieve de auBceder en el reyno, 
antes que sea rescebido por rey, 
jure de eumplir 6 guardar todoB 
estOH capituloB 6 confiese que 
reacibe el reino con eatas comli- 
ciones, 6 que hl fuere contra ellas 
que los del reino ee lo puedan 
contradecir 6 defender ain caer 
por ello en pena de aleve ni 
traicion : 6 que ningun alcaide le 
entregue fortaleza ninguna sin que 
le muestre por teatimonio como 
ha jurado estas eondicionea ante 
los procuradorea del reino, 6 ain 

ane nno de los mismos procura- 
ores vara 6 ae lo diga en persona. 
coma lo ha jnrado " &c. 



That each, and whenever anyoi 
shall have to succeed to the king- ' 
dom, before being received as 
king, shall swear to fulfil and keep 
all those chapters, and confess 
tiiat he receives tlie kingiloms 
upon those conditions, and tnat if 
he acta contrary to them, those of 
tlie kingdom shall be at liberty to 
contradict andoppose him without, 
on that account, falling under trea- 
son or the least treachery; and that 
no governor ahall deliver to him 
any forti'esa, unless it be shewn to 
him by evidence, that he hns Gwom 
to these conditions before the de- 
puties of the kingdom, and unless 
one of these same deputies shall 
CO and state, in person, that he 
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wlieii attempting to curtail its power. Liberty is apt 
to fight against itself, and in the name of liberty to 
give a license for indulging the worst of passions. 

The Castilliana, as well patricians as plebeians, who 
fought mutually for their franchises, were conquered, 
and their leaders were beheaded. The Valencians wlio 
most firmly resisted, took up a position in fi-ont of their 
numerous enemies. The chief of the Mallorquines, 
Juan Oldou Colon, who suiTcndered the city of Palma 
on Jionourable terms, went over on the faith of these, 
with safe conduct, to see Charles I., who in a sealed 
letter gave him an order for the viceroy. Colon, in con- 
sequence of that letter, was taken prisoner, and after 
having been exhibited in triumph to the people, wlio 
loved him, was torn to pieces, alive, with pincers, by the 
executioner of the King, in the same streets and squares 
that, a short time before, had resounded with the joyful 
acclamations of the Mallorquines. Tlie perfidy and 
ferocity of Cliarles did not stop here. Grandees, knights, 
and many of the principal gentry of Castile were deca- 
pitated under the axe of the executioner. 

Satiated with vengeance, and knowing it was not 
reasonable to kill every body in Castile, he published a 
letter with the title of perdoji-general, in which he con- 
fined the penalty to more than three hundred persons 
who having left the kingdom were beyond the reach of 
punishment, but were to suffer whenever they should 
set foot on the Spanish territory. 

A generous people having thus been enslaved, Charles 
thought of nothing short of converting Spaiu into a 
mere colony of the German empire, the ci'own of 
which had now been adjudged to him by the electors. 
During his long life he only regarded Spain aa a source 
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from which to draw the necessary supplies of men anif 
money to sustain those wars which his ambition pro-j 
moted in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and with a view tal 
defend himself against the French monarch, against the I 
grand Turk, and against the Pope, all of whom were in 1 
league against him. 

What signified to Spaniards the struggles of Oharle 
with German princes 1 Of what importance was the^ 
preservation of the feudal rights of the empire, that I 
Spaniards were to shed their blood in battles, and groan 
under tributes on that account "i The vanity of having 
a powerful emperor for king, was, doubtless, considered 
enough to outweigh the consideration of the disasters , 
which might be brought upon them by useless pomp | 
and perishing greatness^' 

* The celebrated Garcilaao de la Vega, an officer who in the flowau ] 
of Ilia youth, lost hia life in the service of Charles in Italj,t said to the | 
Doke of Alba with reference to these vaiii ' ' 






( QoS ae Baca de aquesto i i Algu- 

na gloria, 
algunos premioa 6 agradecimien- 

toal 
Sabrilo quieu leyere nuBBtrahis- 

veriae alii i^ue coniu polvo al 

viento 
asi se deshari nuestra tatiga, 
ante quien ae eudereza nueatro 

intento. 

£le(jM al Duque de ARia. 
See also what la said on the sau 
editor of a book entitled La tmdgen dd Ante-CnaCo. 

t The reapeoted author, Seiior de Castro, ia ia error here. Garcilaao 
did not lose hia life iu Itiily. He was killed in an escalade of the 
Castle of Muy, near Fr^uB, in the south of f ranue, on the retreat of , 



" To many, oh how m 

be lost 
" Home, son, wife, memoiy^ J 

undiatracted brain, | 

" And fortune un-incumberad t ] 

of this cost 
" What rich returr 

" Fortune ? 'tis nought ; fame 1 
glory I victory J gain I 

" Uiatinetion I wouldat thou 
know, our history read ; 

" Thou wilt there find that our 
fatigue and pain, 

" Lite dust upon the wind, iftj 



ceasfully proceed." 
aulject by the erudite modem 
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The Popes, who were coveting posaession of the 
kingdom of Naples, with a view of extending the domi- 
nions of the church, had no objection, in order to expel 
the Spaniai'ds from Italy, to enter into an alliance with 
Francis I. of France, and to divide with him tlie spoils 
of the conquered. Charles had shown himself to be 
a powerful protector of the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, against the doctrine of free examination, which 
Luther was preaching in Germany, and in wliich he 
was followed by many wise men in other nations of 
Europe, and Clement VII. beheved that the anger of the 
emperor, though great on losing his cities and kingdoms 
which he held in Italy, would cede to anathemas. He 
remembered that Frederic Bai-barroja, another emperor, 
wrestled also with Rome, but that, by her excommu- 
nications, she conquered him, and ultimately set her 
foot upon his neck in the Cathedral of Venice. Henry 
VIII. of England had not yet refused obedience to the 
Popes. 

But Clement knew not the natural disposition of the 
Duke of Bourbon, the commander-in-chief of Charles's 
army in Italy, a man moat ardent in liis military enter- 
prises. Without previous orders from the emperoi', 
Bourbon began the assault of Rome, and although he 
himself was slain, his troops entered the city as con- 
querors. The Spaniards and Germans, composing the 
greater part of this army, manifested so great a con- 

the emperor's forcea from their unsucceaafol expedition into that 
country in 1536. A block of atone, which waa roUed over the battle- 
ments, beat him to the ground. He waa carried to Nice, and after 
lingering twettty-four daya, expired at the early age of thirty-three. 
Hifl body was removed from Nice, and interred in a chapel of the church 
of Sftu Pedro Martyr, at Toledo, in the aepulchre of hifl ancestor, I am 
indebted for this correction, to my esteeniwl friend Mr. Benjamin Wiffen, 
brother to the deoeaaed translator of Uarcilaso's Works.— T. P. 
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tempt for the things and ministers of religion, that they did! 
not seem to be Catholics. The altars and images wore I 
destroyed ; the sacred vessels were sold ; their contents 
were thrown on the ground ; the cardinals were put 
up to auction ; the bishops were taken to the market 
with straw upon their heads to be sold Uke beasts ; the j 
nuns were distributed among the soldiers, or bought by I 
them, as slaves, at low prices.''' 

Europe was in consternation at the news of these 
events. The Protestants believed that the Pontificate 
was at an end ; wise men and lovers of liberty imagined 
that the temporal power of the Pope was abrogated, 
as though in fiilfilment of the desires of Dante and 
Boccacio in ancient times, and those of Nicholas Machia^ ] 
vello in that present age. 

But these hopes were soon blighted. Charles kept ' 
Clement in prison for some months, more with a view 

* In the codice C. C. S9, of the National Lihra 



from a letter which n 
the following passage : — 

"En ninguna igleaia qued6 caliz, 
ni patena, nl cosa de oro, ai plata. 
Las custodios con el Bantlsimo 
Bacramento y reliquias santas 
©chavan por el Huelo .... con 
tanto deaacatamiento como si 
fiieran Turcos .... Al obispo 
de Terrachina .... le tomaron 
30,000 ducadoa, y no queriendoae 
rescatar, le eacaron & render al 
inercado con una paja en la cabeza 
como 6, bestift ; otro obispo y otros 
miichos eclesiisticoa y eeculares 
fueron vendidos pflblicamente y 
jngados .... mucbaa que hoy 
conozco monjas, bueuas retigiosas, 
sacndns de sua monanterios, vendl- 
dtbB entra loa eoldaduB A uoo 6 dos 
ducodos." 



Q the sack of Rome. In it we f 

TRANSI^TIOK. 

In no church did there rem 
any chalice, paten, or other article 
of either gold or silver. The de- 
positaries with the most holy 
sacraraent and sacred reliquea, 
they threw on the ground wiUi as 
much desecration as if they were 
Turks .... From tie Biahop 
of Terraehina .... they took 
30,000 dacata, and, he not wiahing 
to ranaom himsel4 they took him 
ont to the market place to he sold, 
with a straw rojie about his neck 
like a beast : another bishop and 
many ecclesiastics and secular 
persons were publicly sold and 
raffled for .... Many nuna, and 
cood religious profeaaora, whom I 
know at this day, were taken out 
of the monaateriea and sold among 
the soldiers, at one or two ducats 
a-piecB. 
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of preserving the life of the pontiff, than of causing him 
annoyance. He feared the troops would not consent to 
release the Pope without a ransom, and, tliereforc, he 
acted under a sense of fear of his own forces. Devoted 
to the pontifical court, and fearful that Francis I. might 
commence war, he did not wish to deprive Clement of 
the temporal power ; and by not doing so, he frequently 
left himself in great embarrassment in his conquests, 
and the prosperity of his arms. 

Pope Paul III. also, with the desire of possessing the 
kingdom of Naples, followed the standard of Francis I. ; 
but, with deceitftil professions, he pretended to be the 
friend of Charles. Nay, more ; knowing that the Em- 
peror was reduced to great necessity for want of money, 
he offered to purchase the state of Milan, to enable him to 
pay his debts. Charles heard the proposition, and was 
even on the point of selling his Milanese territory, when 
a Spanish gentleman, by spirited and eloquent political 
reasoning, dissuaded him from his purpose. This was 
no other tlaan Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, governor 
of Siena, who availed himself of a variety of means to 
effect his object. Hurtado was a man of great eru- 
dition, well read in the ancient histories of Greece and 
Rome ; of great practical experience in state affairs, 
and incapable of tolerating, in silence, those future evils 
which his wisdom foresaw would be the result of the 
erroneous measures of the government. He caused to 
be dropped in the chamber of Charles V- an anonymous 
memorial, in which he represented the disasters to be 
expected from the Spanish arms in Italy, if the sale of 
Milan were concluded ; and then, reprehending him, he 
said : " Very little did your Majesty know of letters 
when you held the most sacred temple of the church in 
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your hands, and let it go again ; for in no way could yotf 
have done an injury to Christ by taking from liis vicar I 
the temporal arm, which is the key to open and shuta 
the door to war ; for God has not founded a tempore 
but only a spiritual church."* 

The zeal of Mendoza was not content with havi 
thus written ; he addressed another memorial to thfiq 
Emperor, exhorting him not to sell Milan, or to resig 
that sovereignty to the Popes ; and to give greatw.l 
authority to the document, he remitted it to Charles by I 
the hand of his Chamberlain, Don Luis de Avila y i 
Zliiiiga, author of the book on the war against the Duke ] 
of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse,t 

In this most important document wo find 
follows : — 

" Only look at the style and manner which Popes 

* The original of thia docnment is in the Biblioteca Ckilombina, Tinder 
the title of Memorial haSado en la Cdmata dd ErHpemdor. I puUUhed 
it for the first time in one of the notes to el jlmcapii (Cadiz, 1848 : 
Madrid, 1850 : Id., 1851). The learneil German, Eerr Fernando Wolf, 
in the aession of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, held 7th February, 
1849, delivered an address, giving to that Society a notice of what I 
had diacovered respecting the life of Mendoza, and traoslatine, entire 
the memorial of thoa author.— &e the records of the Aoademi/ of Vienna, 

TBANHLATIOK. 



t "AlmuyiluHtreymuymagnl- 
fico sefior el eenor don Luis Dfivila, 
camarero de 8.M, Huatre y muy 
magnlfico senor , Enojado de la^ 
eosaa que paaan, me retruje L mi 
quartel y escribi esta letra fi SJU. 
Suplico a vnestra merced la vea, y 
m le pareciere digna que S.M. la 
vea, se la muestre ; y ai no la 
rompa : porque para nd bistame 
averme deaenconodo en averlo 
fecho. Quien aoy, otro tiempomas 
conveniente lo aabrfi vnestra mer- 
ced, cuya muy magnlfica persona 
ycaea conserve Nueatro Sefior."-- 
C6diM G. 0. 59. Biblioteca Na- 



To the very illustrious and mag- 
nificeut seuor Don Luis Divila, 
Ohamberlain of H.M. Illuatrious 
and moat magnificent SeSor : en- 
raged at the things which are 
pBsaiug, I retired to my quarten, 
aud wrote tliia letter to H. M. 
I beaeech you to look at it, and, 
if it appear to you worthy that 
H.M. ahould see it, to shew it bim ; 
but if not, that you will tear it 
up ; because, for my part, it BufB- 
ces to have unhurthened i^aelf 
in having written it. Who I am. 
at a more convenient time, ahall 
lie maile known to you, whoBS 
magnificent person and house may 
Our Iiord preserve. 
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liave always adopted on acquiring theii" states ; they 
have invariably sown discord between Christian princes, 
put them into a state of revolt, aspiring sometimes to 
one part, and sometimes to another, always pursuing 
some private, and not the common, interest ; and, in 
this way, have made it necessary that the contending 
princes should come to their hands : thus increasing the 
Papal States but destroying religion ; and this en- 
genders all the fire which is constantly lit up by Christi- 
anity and these are the arms which disturb the public 
tranquillity. Take measures, sire, for putting them 
down so low aa to be secured against them. So 
long as the Pope has power to injure you, there can be 
no security for you in Italy, or even out of it. The 
Pontiff once brought down, all then will be easy and 
plain. And as you are now in Italy .... do not 
aUow yourself to he any longer deceived. Take your 
sword truly in your hand, und put an end to the miseries 
which Christianity now suffers .... " ''' 

" There is only one scruple which it remains for mo 
to satisfy, and that is, your Majesty will say that it is a 
grave matter to take away the temporal state from the 
Vicar of Christ. To this, I answer, that when two 
evils are proposed, the lesser must be chosen. It may 
be an evil to take away from the Pope his temporal 
state, but without comparison, a much greater one to 
all Christendom would follow if he were permitted to 
hold it ; because, in order to magnify the flesh, men 
forget entirely the spirit : in this way they turn the 
world upside down, and the house of God is over- 
thrown in order that they may raise up their own. Thus 

• These coucludiiig words are found in the memorial of Mendoza, 
[luUiahed, with suppresaloas, t? Sandoval, in Xa Cr&tiicade Ciirloi V. 
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■we have seen that the Popes, before they were possessec 
of riches, were all saiuts ; but that after they gav^ 
themselves up to have them, they have been, and alwayi^ 
will be, hke Paul III." 

"Besides all this, what greater amount of good couldj 
be done to the world, than by reducing the pontificate to I 
its primitive condition ? Chi'ist, who is the true God, j 
the sum of wisdom, the sum of power, could well have 
founded it in states, since to him all states did then, and 
do now, belong. He founded it in poverty and holiness, 
and with these he drew all the world to himself, and so 
did all the holy Pontiffs that followed the same way. 
Well then, if now, a prince is to be found who would 
constitute an empire and a pontificate like those of 
ancient times, and, in order to do a great good to 
Christendom, might cause a trifling injury to some 
private person, (as might he the case in taking away 
from the Pope his temporal dominion,) would it not be 
a thing acceptable to God and very beneficial to the 
Christian religion, seeing that the Popes hold the 
seigniory not by the donation of Constantine, which is 
false, {for neither times, authors, nor things, concur ia 1 
that fable) but by subtUty and force 1 " 

"All liistories agree that after the decline of the 
Roman Empire, whilst multitudes of people, such as the 
Huns, the Vandals, the Goths, the Franks, the Lom- 
bards, and many others were running to and fro, the 
Emperors, who held the imperial seat in Constautinople, 
had so much to do in defending themselves there, that 
they were not able to attend to the things of Italy and i 
the West. And thus, while some were coming and \ 
driving away others (who appeared to them to be doing 
nothing, if not occupying and destroying Rome the | 
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head of the Empire) all united and brought to hear their 
force, theh- passion, and their vengeance against that 
city which had been the mistress of them all. Conse- 
quently, Italy, seeing herself thus afflicted, and her cities 
thuB destroyed and deprived of succour from the Em- 
peror, began to think and to provide a remedy, Heuce 
originated the multitude of repubhcs in Italy, and the 
usurpation of tho temporal state and the election of the 
clergy of Rome, who are now called Cardinals. It is a 
very important circumstance, certainly, when we con- 
sider it, that up to those times no high priest was 
a Pope, if he were not confirmed by the Emperor or his 
exarch, who resided in Ravenna ; and from thence- 
forward, not only did they not care for that confirma- 
tion, but a very short time afterwards to such an extent 
did their authority grow, that they not only deprived 
the ancient Emperors of the empire and gave it to the 
Franks, but even other kings of their kingdoms, and 
gave them to other sovereigns. Thus using that feigned 
power, they have brought matters to such a state, that 
they depose an Emperor of an empire and a King 
of a kingdom, with as httlo ceremony as they would 
deprive a protestant clergyman of a benefice." 

" So that, invincible Prince, the Pontificate and its 
foundation considered, as Christ left it to St. Peter, and 
as it was continued by those moat holy Pontiffs until 
this usurpation of the temporal domiuion ; and regard 
being had to the great good done to the Christian reh- 
gion by their life, habits, hohness, and example ; and, on 
the contrary, to the gi-eat injury which has followed, and 
is every day following, the temporal power of the Pope, 
since it converts everything, not into a common benefit, as 
one would reasonably expect, but solely to his own private 
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purposes, and the advancement of hia sons, his nephews, 
and relations ; I hold it for certain, that you cannot 
render any more acceptable service to God, or a greater 
one to the republic, than to do what I say."* 

The language of Don Diogo de Mendoza was not 
agreeable to Charles V., a monarch who, in 1527, 
through fear of a great part of Europe, let slip the 
most opportune occasion ever presented to a prince for 
destroying the temporal power of the Popes, the origin 
of a thousand wars and dissensions in ancient times. 

As I have already said, Clement was Charles' pri- 
soner ; the city of Rome and its dependencies, and 
almost the whole of Italy, were occupied by more than 
a hundred thousand men. Add to such occupation, 
the friendship of the republics, and the respect shewn 
to his victorious arms — What more was necessary ? 
Several learned Spaniards, however, succeeded in over- 
coraing the fears of Charles with reference to an en- 
terprise in which the whole human race were interested.+ 

* All which !9 here quoted haa been hitherto unpnbliBhed. It will 
be {oxmd in the Memorial entire of Menduza.-^Godice O. G. 59 in the 
BiUioteea Naeional. Although thia gentleman, Catholic as he waa, 
does not apeak againat the apii'itual power of the Pope, yet Don Fray 
Prudencio Sandoval, Biahop of Pamplona, in publishing tnia document 
in hia life of Charlee V., OMervee that he omita from it— 



" Lo mal sonante que Mendoza 
con la libertAd de aquel tiempo 
dijo (in 1543). 

t Dr. Alfonso Guerrero in hia Tm 
la celMiraaion dd generca CimeUio, 
Igletia {Oinova, oiio de 1637), aays '■ 

" No pnede el Papa hacerse 
eapitan de la Igleaia, por que ea 
deatmir j quebrantar loS ilecretoa 
ytradiciones de los Santos Fadrea ; 
porque el Emperador ae llama vi- 
cario de Cristo en la tieiTa en laa 
costu temporalea. ... El Papa no 
adminatrari glodin temporal eu 
perjuioio de la imperial poteatad. 



The ill-aoimding wonla which 
Mendoza, with the liberty of the 
time!!, made uae of. 
'atado dd moda que is ka de t&nw en 

y acerea de la r^ormacion de la 

'< Charlee V. :— 

The Pope cannot make himaelf 
captain of the church, for that ie 
to deatro^ and break the decreea 
and traditions of the holy &ther« ; 
becanae the Emperor calls himaelf 
Chriat'a ^icar on earth in temporal 
thinga. . . . The Pope shall not 
administer the temporal sword in 
prejudice of the imperial power. 
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The Gliibelline band of Italy, tho Protestants of 
Germany, the Spanish Protestants, whose desires were 
made manilest in the sack of Rome by the troops of 
Bourbon, would not have abandoned Charles, if even 
France, through the ambition of her king, Francis, had 
favoured the cause of the Pope. 

But the successors of Clement, although they knew 
Charles' timidity, feared that, in time, it would give way 
before the confidence in his arms, and his Gorman coun- 
cils. They saw the greatness of the Emperor, and that 
he was gradually extending his dominions ; and, there- 
fore, the Pontiffs, by all means in their power, en- 
deavoured to oppose him in his progress. They desired 
to see the government of the world divided among 
many princes, in order that it should not be necessary to 
depend on the authority of any one monarch, who might 
easily, and without opposition, completely annihilate 
the temporal power of the Popes. For these reasons, and 
remembering that the ancient Rome of the Caesars was 
the mistress of the world, both by her conquests and 
reputation, they became ambitious of extending their 
own dominions, and of acquiring, in property, that 
which by the followers of Luther in Giermany, of Calvin 
in France and Switzerland, and by the example of 
Henry VIII. in Great Britain, they were losing in spiri- 
tual jurisdiction. 



. . . Y one Criato no di6 gladio 
temporal 4 San Pedro parece & la 
clara, porque reapondiendo & Pi- 
lato como San Juan escribe ea el 
capitulo 18, dyo, " Regnum meuwi 
non Sit de hoe mundo." Aai que 
no ea de creor que el cuehillo tan- 
poral que 61 no Labia querido, ni 
quiso axlministrar, 1o <lieae i San 
Pedro." 



.... And that Christ did not 

^ve the temporal sword to St. 
Peter, appears clear ; because, in 
answering Pilate, aa St. John 
writes in the ISth chapter, he 
aaya, " 3/^ kingdom. U not of thit 
icor/d." 'ftiiiSjWearenot tohelieve 
that the temporal sword, whach he 
liod never lieti, or wished to ad- 
rainister, waa to be given to St 
Peter. 
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In this state of things, the Pontiffs sought the aid of 
France in weakening the forces of Charles V. They 
knew that it was his great policy to overthrow their 
temporal power, and they hastened to anticipate a 
remedy for the mischief which they feared was ahout to 
happen. 

Nothing can be a greater proof of the small amounl 
of credit which the Popes enjoyed, than their inability 
to constitute Italy into one nation, subjected to their 
obeiUence. The weakness of an ancient principality is 
shewn by its own continuance for many centuries among 
small kingdoms and repubhcs, without becoming supreme 
ruler of them all. Thus the Popes were Uiing in the 
vicinity of Florence, Venice, Ragusa, Geneva, and some 
Duchies, without widening the space of their territory, 
or even making a conquest of any one of these by the 
favour or neutrality of the others ; for a weak power can 
easily strengthen itself, so as to become formidable to 
many, simply by solving discord among those which- 
would endeavour to reduce it by violence. 

By reputation, by a dexterous policy, or by force 
of arms, small and various states have been formed 
into powerful nations. Sparta domineered over Greece. 
Macedonia, with the talent of Phihp, and the valour of 
Alexander, soon subjugated that same Sparta and the 
repubhcs of Greece. France reduced into one body pohtic 
the different seignories which existed in its territory, 
Castile drew to its dependency the other kingdoms of the 
Spanish peninsula, and, among the rest, that of Portugal ; 
and England at last raade herself powerfiil and invincible 
by her union with Scotland and Ireland. 

If Charles had but listened to the voice of reason, 
which was teaching him the way to perpetuate his name 
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as a benefactor to mankiud, the German Protestants (the 
temporal power of the Popes being gone) would easily 
have submitted to those who had ceased to be sove- 
reigns, in order to occupy themselves solely in the 
religion of Christ. The chief cause that gave rise to 
the preaching of Luther was found in the disorders of 
the Eoraan clergy in the sixteenth century.* 

Charles might have taken away the sovereignty of 
the Pontiffs without incurring any danger to himself. 
If he had only withdrawn his protection and left them to 
the princes of Germany, the Duke of Saxony and tiie 
Landgrave of Hesse, they would have hiunbled Italy, 
and destroyed the Popes' temporal power, in which case 
the indignation of Europe would not iiave fallen on 
his person, as the author of such a procecdiug.t 

He wished, however, to employ other means, and coiu- 



. m que movifi 

& lo3 alemanes i negar la obedi~ 
enaia, & la iglesia, iiacid de la, diao- 
lucioQ del aero y de las maldades 
que en Rams, se snfren j c 
Muia hora." 



The flrat thing which moved 
the Germans to deuy obedience to 
the Church was the dissolnte con- 
duct of the clergy, and the wicked- 
ness suffered and CDiiimitt«d in 
Rome every hour. 



+ Hurtado de Mendoza, in his cited Dicdogo (MS.), saya, in 1547 ;- 



" No seri menester que 61 tome 
la espada, ni que sos ej^rcitos se 
ocupen eu tan baja gnerra. Bastard 
que no OH d6 el calor y fevor c[ue 
Hiempre ob ha dado . . . ni serd 
menester que d6 lieencia 6, loa 
alemanes herejea para que elloa lo 
hagan, como lo habrian hooho 
viente anos hi, si no loe hubiese 
t«nido el miedo y el reapeto del 
emperador," 



It will not be necessary that he 
ahould take the aword, nor that 
his armies should be occupied in 
so ignoble a war. It will be suf- 
ficient that he gives to ua the 
warmth and iavour that he always 
haa given us . . . nor will it be 
necessary that he should give to 
the Grerman heretics licence to do 
oa they would have done these 
twenty years, if they had not had 
the fear and respect of the Em- 
peror. 
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bat Lutheranism by an armed force, and the abuses 
Church by the theological disputes of a council.* The 
policy of great conquerors is equal in all ages ; because 
ambition, vanity, and a desire to give what the world 
calls legal pomp to their undertakings, are always more 
powerful motives of action than a zeal for the public 
good. Charles conquers the Pope, and yet, immediately 
afterwards, requires the imperial crown to be placed 
upon his head by the hands of that same Pontiff. 
Napoleon, even in the present century, imitates his 
example. Thus, as Philip of Macedon, under the pre- 
text of religious ware, made himself master of Focida, 
BO Charles V,, under colour of making the Grermans 
submit to the decisions of the Council of Trent, abused 
the victory acquired over the Protestants, and humbled 
the power of the most potent nobles of the empire. 

Rome, in spite of the services afforded her by Charles 
in the cause of the Cathohc religion, always shewed 
herself his adversary, keeping constantly in view the 
taking possession of the kingdom of Naples. 

When the Emperor was about to abandon his worldly 
dominion, and retire to the soUtude of the cloister. Pop© 
Paul IV. began to disquiet him in a variety of waya. 
He did not forget the good services which that prince 
had rendered to the apostolic see ; and knowing, by 
these, the great fear and respect which Charles had 
towards him, he begaTi to attempt caiTying out his 



9 author, in the dted M8^ says, that the desire of tiie 



♦The sa 
Emperor w 

"jimtar el concilio y remediar 
jimtaiDeDte con loa herejiaa de 
Aiemnjiiai las bellaqaerias de 
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TRANSLATION. 

to unite the council, and to re- 
medy, jointly with the heretics of 
Germany, the knaveries of Home. 
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ambitious projects, in the security that he was contfiiitl- 
ing with a slave.* 

A powerful sovereign, or a great minister who dia- 
covers a weak side in the character which pertains to 
hira, may be compared to a very strong fortress, which 
has one of its towers ahnost ui a state of ruin. The 
enemy, knowing its weakness, will be sure to render use- 
less all the preparations of war at that point, and, with 
facility, will make themselves masters of it, to the surprise 
and admiration of the very men by whom it was defended. 

Charles attempted to stop the progress of the reforma- 
tion by means of a powerful army ; but ideas were not 
to be suppressed by the smoke of powder, or banishei! 
from the mind by the noise of cannon. The conquest of 
Lutheranism lay within the banks of the Tiber : it con- 
sisted in overthrowing the temporal power of the Popes. 

Charles might, with his own hand, have held the wings 
of the reformation, and have put a stop to the sanguinary 
catastrophes of England under Henry VIII. and his 
daughter Mary, which homtied all Europe — the religious 
wars in France,— the horrible massacres of St. Bar- 
tholomew — the inquisitorial flames of the Spanish 
nation, and the tumults in Flanders. 

• In the C6(lice G.G. 69 of the Biblioteca Nacional, there is a letter 
from a personage (whoae name is auppreBsed) to the Viceroy of Naples. 
In this it is s(ua : — 

" Me parece que se ha caido 
tariie en que con el Papa preaente, 
aprovechan poco huenas palabras 
m commendimientoH, pues la ea- 

Eeriencia ha moatrado . . . que no 
an hecho provecho, mas han sa- 
lido delloa notahles dahos, norqne 
nunca toman elloa estaa obraa y 
obaequio A buena parte, aino 6. que 
se les liacen por reapeto y temor." 



fallen late, seeing that with the 
present Pope, fine words and com- 
mentlations avail but little ; for 
experience has shewn .... tliat 
they have not been availing, hut 
that notable damage has resulted 
from them ; for good words and 
obsequiouHuesa are never taken in 
good part (by the Popes), imlesB 
rendered to them out of reapeet 
an<l fear. 
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Unhappy the reputation of a prince who, having in 
his day the power to do much public good, yet, in 
descending to the tomb, left his kingdom a prey to 
civil discords ! To the misfortune of nations, it must be 
admitted, there are sovereigns whom a superstitious fear 
deprives of action at the very moment when they have 
the means of establishing permanent sources of the 
pubUc feUcity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

State of learning in Spain in the sixteenth centniy — Common friend- 
ship among learned men of that age — Sir Thomas More^Dr. Juan 
de Vergara— Juan Lnia Vives — Vivea' letter to PopeA drian^Eras- 
mus — Statiiteof Purity— Protest of Vergara — Divine right of Kings 
— Tergara'a appeal to the Pope —State of the Nation — Spanish, 
contrasted with Torkish, policy as to religion — Julian's notjons of 
toleration. 

The sovereigns of Spain persevered in their attempt to 
promote the felicity of their subjects, but the means 
used to that end were calculated only to degrade the 
mind and to keep it in a state of servihty. The clergy 
never ceased from the eager pursuit of means adapted 
to the destniction of all rights of conscience. 

The cause of learning has never been entirely left 
without defenders. Some learned men were still found 
to oppose the fury and madness of fanaticism. They 
were few in number, nor did they enjoy that popular 
favour which excites alarm in the breasts of tyrants. 
The Spanish people, educated in slavery, were living in 
a state of ignorance. Their minds were constantly 
terrified by menaces of torture and of death. The few 
lovers of learning and liberty, found themselves as 
isolated from each other as vessels in the Atlantic, or as 
palm trees in the deserts. Their words had no more 
effect on their fellow Spaniards than if they had been 
addressed to the sepulchral inhabitants of a vast pan- 
theon. 
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The learned men of the principal kingdoms of Eu- 
rope ■were, at that time, united together by the bonds 
of a sincere friendship ; whilst the absolute sovereigns, 
influenced by covetonsness, were contending among 
themselves for the possession of the world. 

Sir Thomas More, the celebrated Lord Chancellor of 
Henry VIII. of England, and Erasmus, were in corre- 
spondence with the great Spanish doctor, Juan de 
Vergara, Canon of Toledo, who had succeeded in draw- 
ing together, about his person, some excellent and truly 
pious men* h 

These learned men were encouraged from Englan^J 
by the celebrated Spaniard, Juan Luis Vives, + the pre- 
cursor of Bacon, afterwards Lord Verulam. Vives rose 
to the degree of professor in the University of Oxford, 
became one of the preceptors of Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIIL, and had the honor of counting that 
monarch as one of his audience at his public lectures. 

Such was the courage and energy of Vives, that in a 
letter which he addressed to Adrian, on his exaltation to 
the pontificate, he tells him, in the first place, that such 
and so many were the disorders of Eome, that people 
laughed at the idea of giving the title of " Ghrisfs Vicar" 
to those whom nobody would Uko to have for his own 
vicar, and the appellation of " 7nost Holy Father " to 
artful and wicked men ; and in the second place, that 
he was not siuprised at the people not liaving praised 

* My friend, the orientalist, Gayangos, haa, in MS., some of theae 
letters, written in Iiatin, from Eraamua to Vergara, and from Vergara 
to Erasmus. 

t I am not ttware that any life of Vives baa jet been published. I 
have copious MS. materials for such a work ; for these I am indebted 
to my esteemed friend, Senor Don Josfi Joa<[uin da Mora, of Madrid, 
late Consul-General in England. I hope to be able Ui give them, in 
due time, to the public— T. P. 
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the habits of many Popes, his predecessors, seeing that 
be, Adrian, had condemned them by his own exemplary 
life, which was, in every thing, totally dissimilar to 
theirs.* 

Vergara became a convert to the maxims of bis friends 
More, Erasmus, and Vives, devoted his whole life to the 
practice of religion and virtue ; and whether in solitude 
or among liis intimate friends, deeply bewailed the 
infelicity of his country. But a man who dwelt in 
Spain, who was anxious for the well-being of liis 
country, and was alec a learned man, could not long be 
shielded from the powers of fanaticism. Accused of 
heresy by the Inquisition, he was compelled to abjure 
his principles pubUcly in an auto de fe, in the principal 
square of Toledo. Yet, notvrithstanding this persecu- 
tion, Vergara could not through a slavish fear abandon 
the cause of truth, when he saw fresh persecutions 
arise. 

About that time there was an archbishop, a man so 
presumptuous and ignorant, that instead of calling hira- 



sanctisaimiim patrem nomisaturi 
aunt, padetque Ticarium Cliriati 
eum nimcupare quern suum nemo 
vellet. Excogitantur tituli con- 
auetornm diBHimilee, quibus a- 
deariB. Tu iUonun Pontiflcuin, 
quoa nostra vidit aetas diaaimilea. 
Nod impetraLia hoc 6. libertate 
nostra, ut interea dum Ta illonun 
vitam actioniboB ttiia reprobaa, 
noH earn orations nostra compro- 
bemus. — ZuU Vivei opera. A 
tetter ivrittm in Lowiaine, 12(A 
Odober, lfi22. 



TBANSIATION. 

They are laoghing at you who 
think of oaJliag a man " most holy 
father," when no is an abandoned 
wretch, overwhelmed with acts of 
atrocity ; and it is a ahamefid 
thing to style him the vicar of 
Christ, when no one wonld hare 
him for his own vicar. Titles 
very different from the ordinary 
ones, are being invented to accoBt 
you by ; you are entirely different 
from those pontiJfe whom our 
days have aeeii — you never will 
induce our free conHtitution to 
consent to approve, Iw addresses 
of ours, that life of theirs which 
you, by your actions, disprove. 
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self by hia proper name of Juau Martinez Guijarro^ 
(meaning a pebble) he adopted the name of Juan Mar- 1 
tinez Siliceo, (a flint) ; thus Latinizing his surname by f 
one of those ridiculous puflfs of vanity, common in that 1 
age, among persons of little understanding,* 

This man proposed, on 9th July, 1547, to the Bccle- I 
siastical Chapter, that no descendant of Jews or ofl 
Moors should thenceforth be able to hold any dignity^ j 
or even the office of chaplain, in the church of Toledo. J 
On the 23rd of the same month, a meeting was held tO'j 
approve or disapprove the proposition ; and, although; I 
there were found ten voices against it, there were I 
twenty-four in its favour ; and indeed, considering the 4 
intellectual state of Spain at that time, it could not be f 
otherwise. Men who, without merit, obtain dignities,.! 
immediately make the way to them as difficult as pos- 
sible to others, in order that they themselves may ap- \ 
pear greater in the eyes of the common people, t 

To this measure they gave the name of Statute of\ 
Flinty. [Estatuto de Limpieza.] The minority, aware i 
of the evils which would flow from the execution of thiS' J 
statute, deputed Doctor Vergara, in their name, toi 
petition the Council of CastUe that it might be con-f 
aidered as nugatory. In that important document wo^ 

'* QnijaiTo v/aa considered too plebeian -like a name for an arch*l 
bishop of Toledo, and cardinal of the Church of Bome ; and therefbr«:H 
his reverence formed for himaelf a Bumame from the Latin i 
Silex. 

t The cftDOUH present at thisTote, or who were, subBeqnently, against .1 
the archbishop, were Don Diego da Oastilla, (Dean) ; Bernardino de 1 
Alcaraz, (Schoolmaater) ; Bernardino Zapata, (Precentor) ; Rodrigo i 
Zapata, (Senior Chaplain) ; the bachelor Juan Delgado, Doctor Peralt*, j 
Doctor Herrers, Doctor Juan Vergara, Antonie de Leon, Eateban de 7 
Valera, Miguel Diaz, Juan de Salazar, Pedro Sanchez, (Canons). Vide 1 
Codiee Q, 65, in the BiUioteca NaeioiM}, 
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find Vergara exclaiming,—" We Bay, my lorda, that the 
reasons which have moved us, and now move us, to con- 
tradict the said statute are : first, on accomit of its 
being, as it is ... , against canonical rights and the 
detenninatioii of holy fathers : secondly, because it is 
against the laws of the kingdom : thirdly, because it is 
against the express authority of the sacred Scriptures : 
fourthly, because it is against all natural reason : fifthly, 
because it is to the injury and dishonour of many of the 
noble and principal gentry of these kingdoms : sixthly, 
because it is contrary to the dignity and authority of 
the holy church : seventhly, because it is at variance 
with the peace and tranquillity of the beneficed clergy, 
and of the whole republic : eighthly, because it is against 
the good state and government of our city : ninthly, 
because the perpetual infamy of our nation will result 
from it ... . The Pope (Nicholas V.) hearing that 
some people of this kingdom were attempting to exclude 
the newly converted and their sons from the dignities, 
honours, and offices, and other things, reprehended such 
movers with asperity, calling them sowers of tares, cor- 
rupters of Christian peace and unity, renovators of dis- 
cord whom the Apostle Saint Paid had eMirpated, con- 
tradiclers of the divine authority . . . and, finally, men 
who had erred from the truth of the Catholic faith, de- 
termining that the newly converted, and their sons and 
descendants, ought .... to be admitted to aU dignities 
and offices, as well ecclesiastical as secular .... 

" The blessed apostle (St. Paul) hearing that, among 
the Christians newly converted in Rome, some were of 
Gentile, and some of Jewish extraction, and that there 
were dissension and difference as to which of them should 
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have precedence, and be preferred to the otlicrs, wrote 
to them .... reprehending both, and urging them to 
unity and concord, telling the Jewish converts that they 
ought not lightly to esteem the others, since God was 
the God of all, and not of the Jews only. And, because 
the Gentile converts, being numerous, were commencing 
to exercise dominion over them .... the apostle was 
more severe in teUing them that they ought not to 
despise the Jewish people, since they had been adopted 
as sons, and to thera had been given the divine law 
and the promises .... 

'' That the said statute is contrary to all natural 
reason, appears clear ; because there was none whatever 
.... which could disqualify men, not only noble but 
illustrious, of great learning and virtue, without any 
canonical obstacle or impediment, to become chaplains 
of the church of Toledo, whilst at the same time, it was 
held that men of low condition and idiots . . , . were 
to be considered eUgible for dignities and canons ..." 

" That it will be to the injury and dishonour of many 
of the noble and principal people of the kingdom, re- 
quires but httle proof ; for it is notorious that, by 
ancient and modern marriages, there has been, is now, 
and always will be, a mixture of many of the Spanish 
nobles mth a diversity of lineages. And, as all these, 
to whom the mixture peitains by the maternal hno 
alone, are by the laws of this kingdom, constituted some 
into hidalgos, others into knights, others into illustrious 
persons, in conformity with the paternal line ; and as 
such enjoy pacifically their honoiirs and pre-eminences, 
.... so, on the other hand, thus to disgrace and dis- 
qualify them and all their descendants for ever by a 



I 
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statute like this, could not be witliout the most grave 
(lishonour and disparagement to their persons and re- 
putations .... "*^ 

Vergara had learned, from the Utopia, a philosophical 
novel written by his friend Sir Thomas More, maxims 
of political liberty and rchgious tolerance. Therefore 
he was enabled with manly energy to represent the 
injuries tliat were about to be inflicted by this Statute 
of Purity, which had originated with the archbishop 
Siticeo. But the Council of Castile treating alike with 
contempt the opinion of the apostle St. Paul, the orders 
of Nicholas V., and the dictates of natural reason in so 
important a case, ordered the memorial of Vergara to 
be dismissed, and gave sentence in favour of the prelate 
and of the Chapter. 

Thus were the clergy, in turn, assisted by sovereigns, 
in order that the foiToer should, on other occasions, 
favour the latter in their attempts to consolidate absolute 
power. 

In that century, the notion of the (bvine right of 
kings had its origin. The ecclesiastics accommodated the 
sovereigns, by giving this investiture to the power which 
they had acquired by the overthrow of the nobility and 
of the people. In the time of the Gothic domination in 
Spain, when the bishops were elected by the clergy and 
laity, the ecclesiastics did not give the right divine to 
kings, but to the people ; and when the nobles, in the 
middle ages, brought up their forces against the sove- 
reigns, the clergy followed imder the banners of the 
former. The priests of Greece and Rome did the like : 



■ Two copiua of tliii curious document are in 
Biblioteoa Sacional, C6<licea Q, 6d HJid K. 60. It i: 
eatiro in the body of this work. 
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they always deified the right of the victorious and power-^ 
fill, although wickedness was in their train. The oraclee 
of their feigned gods, created by human fears, always 
inclined to the side of the strongest, in order to applaud 
the establishment or the ruin of a repubhc, a kingdom, 
or an empire.* 

As, in Spain, there was no respect for the laws, and I 
force could be destroyed solely by force, the voice of 
suffering humanity was only listened to with a disdain 
natural to tliose who live and prosper under an infamous 
servility. But Vergara, and his few followers, appealed 
to Rome, hoping in that court to find justice. Delusive 
hope 1 The Pope, two years afterwards, confirmed the 
sentence of the Council of Castile ; thus establishing, 
in these kingdoms, a usage which was not practised in 
his own states. He saw with satisfaction the extremes 
of Catholicism in Spain, but had no wish, by any means, 1 
to temper the zeal of liis spiritual subjects. 

The Spanish nation found heraelf in a state of polished ] 
imbecihty : although men studied the Greek and Latin I 
authors of a learned antiquity, they could neither follow 
the flight of the grand models, nor raise themselves to 
the altitude of the illustrious philosophers of Europe in 
that age. 

Comparing the policy of Spaniards in the sixteenth I 
century with that of the Turks and Africans, it would'! 
seem that all prudent state - government had 0ed I 



1 his MS. Cr6nica de Henrique IV^ before % 
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" Por prorerbio comun se tiene There u 
que en la cortc Romano & lo8 van- which says, that 
ceilurea dan In. coroua, 6 6. loa Ten- court they give a 
cidoa desoomutgan." querora, but the i 

excommuuicate. 
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Turkey and Africa. The Christians who fled to Algiers 
and Constantinople, (perhaps more with a view of saving 
themselves from the troubles of captivity, than from any 
faith in the religion of Mahomet,) and ceased to foUow 
the Christian religion, found, among tlie Turks and 
Aigerines, respect, riches, and honours. The governors 
■were, for the most part, renegades ; and so were the 
captains ; and, in short, even the famous and dreaded 
corsairs were chiefly of the same ckss. 

Natural reason teaches us that the way to attract 
people of a different religion does not consist in per- 
secuting those who have already become converts, or in 
deposing them from dignities, or in handing down their 
names to infamy. It is certain tliat Spaniards, in con- 
sequence of the state of stupidity to which they were 
brought by their ecclesiastical education, and their utter 
ignorance of the rights of man, were unable to com- 
prehend this truth. 

One Don Sancho de Leyva, a Spanish captain, taken 
prisoner by the Turks, and afterwards ransomed by his 
relatives, addressed to the king a notification of the 
maritime and political power of those who had been 
masters of his liberty ; and, in that work, he expresses 
his surprise that the latter should confide to the rene- 
gades the most important civil and military offices.* 

* In a IHscTiTio politico que kiw d S.Jf. don Sancho tfe Leifva, lobre d 
poder dd Turco y coitodia de l<u cottar de LevarUe, MS. in the library of 
don Fascual de Gajangna, we rend :— 



" atos renegadoH que todoa, los Those renegades who, odb aud 

nnoB y loa otros, sou Lombres Lajoe all of them, are low, common men, 

comtmoflf y &I fin loa mas ruines de and, in short, the meanest of their 

HOB nacionea, son Iob qne vienen 6, nations, are those that come to be 

aer Boldados genlzaroa soldiers genmtrot (begotten by 

hombres de oargoa y al lin Bazaea. pareute of ilifterent nations) .... 

Destoa hacen su contianza ; eatoa men of oilicial rank, and, in short, 

son los que gobieman 1u paz y la Baahawa. In these is confldeneu 
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The Spaniards forced the Jews and Moors to become 

Christians, and, immediately afterwards, held them as 
infamous for the act of having received the water of 
baptism. What love or what attraction, in the eyes of 
those people, would a religion have, in the name of 
which they were declared incapable of acquiring honours 
and dignities ^ * I 

guerra ; coBa ea lie notar que ai- 
etado gente de tantas 7 tan difS' 
rentes naciones, que ni conocen 
padrea ni madres, ni se conoceu 
unoa 6. otroa, aieudo gente tan biya, 
tan comiin que n&tiu-almente han 
de aer de debilea Sjiiniaa, de poco 
ingeaio 7 babilidad, pongan en sub 

de loa eatados, el de la guerra y el 
eiBreicio y ejecucion della, y aeon 
hombres para ello y lo gobiemen 
de manera que no Holo lo auatentan 
pero ganan aiempre. No puede 
conforme i esto creerae otra cosa 
aino que Dioa loa lavoreoe para 
castigo de nnestros pecados ; que 
si as! no fueae, no nufriria en la 
tderra bombrea que han trooado la 
ley de veidad por una tan mala 



placed : tbese are tbe people that 
govern, both in time of peace and 
m time of war : it ia remarkable 
that they, being people of aueh 
different nations, not even know- 
ing tbeir fathers or motbera, or, 
in tmtb, one another ; and being 
so low, so conunoD, that naturally 
they are weak in mind, of little 
genina and talent ; yet, atill, hare 
placed in their handa and con- 
fidence the government of tll<|- 
states, of the war, and of the army 
and all its operations : and being 
men for that purpoae, they govern 
in audi a way, that not only do 
they maintain the wars, bnt tbey 
alwaya gain them. One cannot, 
in the fece of tbia, believe any- 
thing else but that God fevonrs 
them in order to punish us for our 
ainB ; if it were not ao, be woold 
not suffer on the eartb men who 
bad changed tbe law of truth ft* 
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• Nearly a 
i Keenciate 
entitled CoiueriMcion de Mmiarquk 
"Me persuade & que ai antea 

aue estoB (tbe Moors) hitbieron 
egado & la desespeirunoii .... 
a« bubiera bnacano forma de ad- 
mitillos d'alguna part« de honores 
ein tenerlos en la nota y seiial de 
infamia, fuera poaible que por la 
puerta del honor hubieran entrado 
al templo de la virtud y al gremio 
y obedienoia de la iglesia catfiUca, 
Bin que loa incitSra a ser maloa el 
tenerloe en mala opinion." 



1626) bid I 
J, in wbich he says, — 

I am persuaded that i^ bofoB 
they (the Moora) had arrived ain 

desperation, there had 

been sought out a way of admit- 
ting them to a participation of 
honours without holding them un- 
der tbe mark of infiuny, it were 
1>03aib!e that through tbe gate of 
Lonour they woula have entered 
the temple of virtue and to tbe 
pale and obedience of the catholic 
church, without inciting men to 
be wicKcd and holding them oil- J 
der a bad reputatiot 
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It is remarkable that Julian, one of the few men 
distinguished for knowledge and morality who occupied 
the throne of the Cresars, and wished to re-estabhsh tlio 
gods of paganism in his extended empire, and to an- 
niliilate the rchgion of Christ, did not persecute its fol- 
lowers with infamy, confiscation, and deatli. Whilst 
they were Christians, the doors to riches and honours 
were indeed closed against them, but immediately on 
their return to heathenism, the pubhc offices, dignities, 
and pomps of the world, were conferred on them by that 
Emperor ; who, in the triumph of his proposition, be- 
lieved he was securing the valour and the virtues which 
had belonged to the heroes of ancient Rome. 

But only a man hke Julian, brought up in the 
study of stoic philosophy, and with tho examples of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurehns, could act in this manner. 

The Queen Isabella and her consort, and afterwards 
Charles V., educated in maxims of self-interest, and 
in alliance with those who wished to thrive by the 
ignorance and slavery of the people, had not the great- 
ness of soul of that Emperor to accommodate their 
subjects to that which they desired, without exercising 
violence, which has always been the common resort of 
wicked prmces and their ministers. 

This insanity on the pai-t of Spanish monarchs, in 
attempting to convert the Moors to Christianity by 
force, cost the nation much blood. Sooner or later the 
pohtical crimes of sovereigns receive their punishment ; 
but, unhappily for subjects, they are, not unfrequently. 
the only parties on whom that punishment descends. 

The Spanish nation had great need of many men 
like Vergara, to check its sovereigns in their career to 
perdition, and not them only, but their unhappy country. 
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and to counterbalance the force of bad councils by 
which it was precipitated from error to error, and from 
one wickedness to another. In Spain, however, such 
good men appeared only now and then, like flashes of 
summer lightning in a dark night ; whilst, in other king- 
doms of Europe, they resembled bolts from that forked 
element, accompanied by claps of thunder. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Error of Charlea V.— Advice of his ConfeBsor— MniiricB of Saxtniy— 
Charles retires to u moiiaatery — Philip II. — His marriage with 
Mary of Euglanil— Proteatdutiani in Spain— Mary's death—Philip 
aolieits Eiizabeth'H hand— Extracts from the Duke uf Feria's lettera 
— Elizabetli'B conduct in the aflftir^-8he protects fiigitives — Philip 
continues hia iuit — Brihes Elizabeth's courtiers — Concerts a mar- 
riage with Elizabeth of Valoia— Queen Elizabeth feigns sorrow, and 
charges Philip with preeipitaucy — Carious letter from the Duke of 
Feria— Philip proposes to negotiate with the Earl of Leicester — His 
proposal to the Archduke of Austria — Burning of Proteatanta in 

It has been a common error, on the part of great con- 
querors, and of princes who have rule<i over provinces 
and kingdoms in which the habits, customs, and inclina- 
tions, of the people have been widely different, to suppose 
that one and the same poUcy would serve for the 
government of all. 

Charlea V,, accustomed in Spain to rule by force, and 
rememberiug that the Jews and Moors had been com- 
pelled, by the Catholic Kings, to abandon their religion, 
imagined that the shortest way to put a stop to Luther- 
anism was by having recourse to arms. Fanatical and 
superstitious, he disregarded those counsels of reason 
which conscience dictated for the conservation of religious 
liberty. There were constantly about his court, in all hia 
joumies, and in all his wars, a number of Spanish divines 
who had been taught, by the examples of Torquemada 
and Cisneros, to keep the mind in slavery : these men 
neutralised the exhortations of the emperor's confessor, 
Don Garcia de Loaysa, to be at peace with all Europe. 
This wise man, then a Cardinal and Bishop of Osma, 



(afterwards of Siguenza, and subsequently Archbishop 
of SeTille and Inquisitor-General,) was accredited, hy 
Charles, to the Pope at Rome, in reference to the affaire 
of Germany, and wrote frequently to the emperoTj 
giving him seasonable advice. 

Sometimes he told him that he ought to abandon the 
fantastical undertaking of attempting to convert souls 
to God, and rather endeavour to draw bodies to the 
obedience of his crown, and save his own soul ; that in 
rewarding services, he ought not to be influenced by the 
circumstance that the authors of such services were 
Lutherans or Catholics : and that, by always Uving 
virtuQusly, he would extend his reputation over the 
world* At other times he pointed out the utility of 
leaving the Germans to think as they pleased in matters 
of religion, and of employing aU his forces in defending 
himself against those attacks, both by sea and land, 
which the Ottoman empire was constantly making 
against Christendom.-j" 



* Ea mi voto que (18 de No- 
viemlwa de 1530), puea no liay 
fuerzaa para eorregir, qua hagaia 
del juego mana, y os o^ueis con 
el hereje eomo cun el (Stt61ico, y 
le hagais merced si ae igaalare cuu 
el Cristiano en serviros. Quite 
ya Tueatra mageatad la fantasia de 
couvertir atmaa &■ Dioa : occupaoa 
de aqai adelante en convertir cu- 
erpoa & viiestra obedieneia y aal- 
vad vueatra liimna . . . aerea- 
centando en virtud, pues hoy hay 
mayor necesidad de ella q 






- Cartaa a? Empe- 
rador Cdfloi V., copiada* en el 
arohivo de Simaneai, par Q. Neine 
{Berlin, 1848). 

+ " De loB errorea Lnteranos 
{8 June,lQ31)aeria en parecerque 
al presente ae cometiene & la 



It ia my opinion that (18 Nov. 
1530), aince there are no forces to 
puniah, you ahould play the aulitle 
part, and no more trouble yourself 
with the heretic than you do with 
the Catholic, but shew him favor 
if he shall ecpal the Christian in 
aerving you. Let your majesty 
give up the iantaay of converting 
aoula to God : occupy yonraeH in 
future, in converting bodiea to 
your obedience, and in saving your 
own soul , . . increasing in virtue, 
since now there ia a greater neces- 
sity for it than ever. 



Of the errors of Lutherans, 
(8 June, 1531), it would be well 
that, at present, they ahould be 
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This advice of Loaysa produced no effect on tlie mind 
of Charles, who still perauaded himself that he was 
bound to pursue the Germans %vith fire and awoifl. 

The kings of Spain wei-e never destitute of good 
men to teach them their errors, and direct them in the 
path to glory. But, in deciding lietween conflicting 
opinions, they have generally followed, as do all bad 
princes, that which was, unhappily, the worst for the 
nation, being most in conformity with their own despotic 
instineta ; for truth seldom, if ever, meets with a good 
reception in the palace of a tyrant. 

At the beginning of the war against the Protestants 
victory followed the Emperor. The two leaders of the 
reformation in Gennany, after a disastrous battle, became 
the prisoners of Charles ; one of them on the bank.s of 
the Elbe, and the other, at a later period, by confiding in 
promises of peace made to him in the name of tliat 
sovereign. In a short time, however, Charles found by 
experience that it was not easy to humiUatc a people 
who knew their civil and religious rights ; and that a 



diHiraulacion 6 por via do treguas 
entra Iierejea y CriBtinnoa, dejando 
a cada nno ereer coino quisiere, 6 
hociendo con elloa pacta, que haata 
el concilio ftituro vivan todos en 
sits ritoB, ain estorbar , . . los luion 
& ioB otros. Y que cuando por 
falta del Smno Pontifice en tres 
afioa no ee congregare el concilio, 
que de aid adelaiite puedau litre- 
mente j siu empaoho de prlncipes 
ni de dietaa perseverar en su forma 
de oreer. Todo esto roe paresce 
que V. M. lea puedo otorgar ein 
ningnna culpa, con tal condicion 
que oa airvan y ajaden contra eatc 
enemigo comun (el gran Turco)." 
— £oayta. — Cartas, (Lc, already 



treated with disaimulation, or by 
wayof tmcea between heretics and 
Christ ians, each beinglefttobelievo 
what he pleases ; or that a compact 
should be made with them, tliat, 
until a future council, all of them 
may live in their own rites, with- 
out interrupting . , . one another. 
And that, if the High Pontiff shall 
fail, within three jeara, to as- 
semble the council, from thence- 
forward thev may freely, and 
without hindranue of ptincsB oi- 
of diets, continue in their form of 
belief. All this, it appears to me, 
your Majesty can consent to, with- 
out blame, on condition that they 
serve and aaaiat you against the 
I enemy (the Grand Turk). 

02 
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great and prosperous nation is never deficient of expert 
and magnanimous men to break the yoke, when thea 
proper season has arrived. Maurice of Saxony, to whom ' 
Charles had shewn great favour for having previously 
abandoned tlie cause of reform, now abandoned the 
Emperor, and returned to the new doctrines. He sud-^ 
denly attacked his sovereign, routed his squadrons, dia^l 
missed the fathers of the Council of Trent, who wert 
occupying themselves hi discussing what Europe should 1 
behave, and obhged Caisar, in Augsburg, to sign a treaty^ J 
of peace with reference to matters of religion, 

Charles V. at last discovered his error in not having! 
followed the advice of Loaysa. Ashamed at seeing all i 
careful plans frustrated, and knowing that his creditd 
and reputation, which so much contributed to a con-a 
queror's success, and had already served to promote his 
own, was now prostrated, and cut into a thousand frag- 
ments, in the face of astonished Europe, he gave up his 
worldly dominion to hia son Phihp, and retired to the^ 
Bohtude of a monastery. His heir, educated by the-^ 
same people who had urged on the father to reHgioua 
wars, did not succeed in uniting the Spanish and the 
Imperial crowns ; for Charles had ceded that of Ger- 
many to his brother Ferdinand, King of Hungary. This . 
separation of these crowns was of great service to the J 
cause of liberty ; because Phihp II., who, instead of being 
scared by the disasters of his father's erroneous policy, 
wished to continue it, beheving that by its continuance he 
would finally triumph, and in the end rule over France, 
England, and Holland, with the united forces of 
Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, and that nothing 
would be able to oppose itself to his absolute will. 

Philip attempted to acquire dominion over thaJ 
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world by trampling upon the necks of the Protestants, 
and obliging them to kneel at the foot of the Roman 
pontiff. He saw his wishes to some extent reahzed. 
Kngland, through his marriage with the devoted and 
superstitious Mary, daughter of Henry VHI., had been 
turned to Cathohcism by the convincing process of fire 
and sword which she canied in her train. France, 
broken by intestme discord, was harassed by the forces 
of the Spanish King, who hoped to secm'e, by the 
peace which followed his victories, the destruction of the 
Huguenots. Flanders, compelled, by the Spanish arms 
and presence of Philip, to succumb to the Pope, dared 
not to express its own thoughts. Spain, enslaved by 
the clergy, was consuming her vigour in serving the 
ambition of her monarchs, in order that other nations 
might emulate her example in dragging along the fetters 
of her bondage. 

But the arrogance of PhUip's attempt was quickly 
opposed. England contrived to acpaj'ate herself from 
his yoke, and Protestantism attacked liim in the very 
heart of his kingdoms. He happened to bo in Flanders 
when he received intelligence that Mary was at the 
point of death, and that the English were desirous that 
her sister Ehzabeth, who was addicted to the reforma- 
tion, should succeed to the throne. He lost no time 
and spared no efforts in endeavouring to prevail on 
Elizabeth on no account to separate herself from obe- 
dience to the Pope, and even sohcited her to become his 
consort. Accustomed to reign in England, he wished 
to make sure of that nation, in order to his grand de- 
sign of re-estabhshing the Catholic religion throughout 
Europe. He dispatched the Duke of Feria to England, 
with instructions to gain over the heart uf Ehzabeth, 
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and with that view to overcome with politeness i 
presents certain gentlemen of her court ; but ] 
messenger was not recdved so well in that country as lm\ 
master desired.* 

GUzabetli, knowing that PhiUp designed hor for his I 
prej, and that he wished to see her act with severity I 
against her subjects, with courteous yet artfiil and I 
ambiguous language, flattered the vanity of the Spani^ 
King in the iuterWews she had with liis ambassador ; 
she expressed her gratitude at ha™g obtained her 
liberty during the life of her sister Mary, through the i 
influence of Philip, and prided herself at being one 1 
of his greatest frientle. + 

But she declined either to imitate his pohcy or to j 
follow hia councils. Princes endoweii with a compre- i 
hensive mind and superior talents know how to makei 

* My friend the orientalist. Dun Pascual de Gayangoa, has the col- L 
lection of letters of the Duke of Feria (MSS,). lu that of 14tli No-J 
veiuher, 1588, the writer says to Philip II. — 

TKAKSLATIOK. 

" Estin may temerosos eatos con- Madame Elizabeth's couneillow ■ 

aejeros de lo que madama Isahel are very much afraid of what alie^ 

hard con ellos : hSnine recihido may do with them : they have rft- ■ 

bien, auuque eu cierta manera ceired me well, but still, in a oer- J 

como d hombre que viene con tain way, aa a man who cod 

hvUBB de Papa muerto." with bulk from a dead Pope. 

She answered me that she 
thanked your Majesty much, for 
what you had commanded me to 
aay to her, and that your Majesty 
mi^ht rest assured she would 
mamtain the good friendship 
which had existed between her 
predecessors and those of your 
Majesty, for three reasons : first, 
because when she was in prison 
your Majeaty aided and favoured 
her in gaining her liberty ; and 
that she was not dishonoured in 
saying she bad been a prisoner, 
because the dishonour belonged to 
those who sent her to pruon, &o. 









guardaria la buena amistad que 
entre sua predeeeaores y los de 
V, M, hftbia habido, por ttes 
causas : la piimera por que quan- 
do ella estaba en priaion "V. M. la 
ayudfi y favorecifi & salir de ella ; 
y que no ae desbonraba de decir 
que habia sido prisionera ; pop- 
que la deahonra habia sido de loa 
que la habian pueeto en ella, Sic." 
—The M& leller of C/ie Duke of 
Feeia, cited in a former note. 
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the nations which aro subject to their governmout, truly 
gieat ; but sovereigns of mean capacity are apt to de- 
stroy their kingdoms by endeavouring to adjust every 
tiling to their own littleness. 

Those unliappy creatures, who, for rehgious causes, 
were fugitives in foreign countries, fled to England, to the 
succour of Elizabeth — a princess who had not a single 
enemy in her kingdom. She looked upon every one as 
her protector, by whose means she had been restored to 
her country. And, although compelled for a time 
to listen to councillors who attempted to lead her away 
from the lofty designs to which she aspired, she dis- 
regarded all such endeavours, and constantly refused to 
allow such ministers to gam the least influence or ascen- 
dency over her mind. 

By Ehzabeth's outward conduct, however, both the 
Duke of Feria and his master. King Philip, understood 
that the object of all their united efforts was not easily 
attainable ; still they did not think it impossible ; for vanity 
and ambition induced them to believe that the heart of 
the EugUsh sovereign could not long resist a constant 
and dexterous poHcy.* 



* ** dla ee una rauffer Taoisima 
y aguda : dSbeule baiber preclicado 
muciho la manera de proceder del 
rey sn padre : tengo gran miedo 
que en las coimfi de In religion no 
Bstavfi bien, porq\ie 1b, veo iucli- 
uada 6, goberii&r por hombrea que 
est&a tenidos por herejee .... 
Tras eeto v£ola muj iudignnda, do 
laa coaBM que ee ban liccbo contra 
ella en vida de la Jteyna, muy 
uHidu al pueblo y que lo tiene 
Wo de au parte .... No bay 
uiiigun herege ui traidor on twjo 
el rerao que no se baja levantado 
de la H^ultnra para veuir & 



TRANSIATJON, 

Sbe ie a most vain and acute 
woman : tbey must have preached 
a great deal to her as to ber 
fatner the king's mode of pro- 
ceeding : I fear much that in 
matters of religion abe will not 
be esay to manage, because I see 
she is inclined to govern by men 
wfio are held to be heretics .... 
Besides this, I can see that she is 
very indigna:)t at thinga which 
have been done to her in tlie life- 
time of the queen, she ia attached 
to the nation, which she holds en- 
tirely on her side 

There is neither heretic nor traitor 
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Philip's ardent desire was to become master of Eng^ 
land ; and now that he could see no prospect of succeasJ 
hy means of violence — (for the condition of his army and 
of Europe, was against force) — he had recourse to per- 
severance and subornation, foolishly believing that, by 
purchasing some half-dozen men of a nation, their J 
country would be dehvered up to his dominion withouti 
resistance.* 

In this, as in every thing else wliich Pliilip undertook I 
during his long life, he was completely deceived. He 1 
neither knew himself nor others. He saw himself 
blessed by those Spaniards who were accustomed to dis- 
simulate and shed tears in the presence of their sovereign, . 
and to respect his name even when he might be absent.| 
from the kingdom ; but he could not be made to com- 
prehend that a nation which had once thrown off his J 
yoke, would never submit to its re-imposition, unles 
compelled to do so by an irresistible force. 

The English, who had experienced the barbarity of J 
Philip's dominion, in burnings, imprisonings, and banish- I 
ings, hated him to the death ; and they shunned all.l 



Uie Duke of Feria to PkUip 
alreadi/ died. 



lettf 



doB y las jojHS que ee me habian 
de enviar no bod venidas, aqui no 
mo otTo medio de iiegocia/r tino es 
eon dddivai y digea. Suplico & 
VJtf, mande que se me envie cre- 
dito largo puea V.M. v6 cu&nto 
vuu cueata ganarie un reyno con 



/- 



in all her kingdom who has not ■ 
been raised from the very doat tol 
appear before her with great-B 
satis&tition : nhe is detenmned-V 
not to allow herself to be govemodfl 
by anybody, Sk. 

Thftt such was the proposition of Philip is discovered by that w 
of the Duke of Feria, in which he says : — 

El credito de los 40,000 duco- The credit of the 40,000 ducats 

and the Jewels which were to be 
sent me have not arrived, and here 
I tm no other leav of negotiatiiig 
but vntk bribes ana baubleg. I pray 
your Majesty to order to be sent 
me a large credit ; for your 1' ~ 
jeatj may see how much tnon 
cost! to gitin a kingdom by fori 
than bg arlifiee. 
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treaty mth his ambassador, the Duke of Feria, who 
fouud himself slighted by every one in the Comi; of 
Ehzabeth* 

At last PhiUp became convinced that EUzabeth only 
wished to gain time enough to secure the crown of 
Englai]d firmly on her brovr ; and, therefore, on the 
adjustment of peace with France, he conceited his 
mai'iiage with Elizabeth of Valoiae, Meanwhile reli- 
gious matters in England were going on favourably for 
the reformation. But Queen Ehzabeth still sagaciously 
entertained the mind of Philip ; and, the better to dig- 
simulate, she pretended, before the Duke of Feria, to be 
fi'etful and complaining at the coming nuptials which 
the Spanish monarch was about to celebrate, since, she 
alleged, she was on the very point of disposing of her- 
self to him, so soon as the affairs of her kingdom would 
permit. It is certain that the duke never elicited a 
formal answer to his demand of her in maniage to 
liis master, and equally so that Ehzabeth never pledged 
her word to fix upon tlie Spanish King for her husband. 
Nay, more : as she had never discovered her intentions, 
slie complained of Philip's false love, in consequence of 
his not being able to wait for her three-or four months. 
Thus, with feigned protestations, she deceived him, and 
worked out that peace which England so much required 



• " EaiAn eontentoB todos de 
verse sueltos de V. M. como si les 
hubiera hecho maJaa obraa .... 
y k causa de eatar tan enagenadoa 
.... me hallo muy embarazado 
y godAibo en buBcar manera, de 
saber lo que pasa ; porqne verda- 
derameiit« bujen de ml como del 
diahlo." — Letter of Duke of Feria, 
dalgd LmidoK, 14/A flecemW, 1558. 
(MS. of Oayangos.) 



They are delighted to find them- 
selves let loose from your Majestr, 
as though some bad deed woiud 
have been perpetrated against 
them . . . and m consequence of 
their being so alienated , , . I 



vouring to ascertain what is pass- 
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ta recruit Iier forces and constitute lioi'self a powei 
nation. • 

The English CathoUca, who had placed their hopes on 
Pliilip II,, felt themselves aggrieved that he had not 
availed liimself of his ample powers to establish the 
spiritual dorainion of the Court of Rome in Great 
Britain, and they complained that he had not used the 
necessary dexterity to overcome the talents of Elizabetl^, 
and carry out his own designs. 

TRABBLATIOK. 
She began by saying that your 
Majesty was married, smiling . . . 
and sometimes heaviiig gentle 
sighs at int«rvalfl between her 
smiles. I told her thnt .... I 
could not be ^lad at seeing your 
Majesty marned and not with 
her, and which I never wished to 
believe, having importuned her 
much, and enta^ated her to con- 
sider how greatly it befitted her to 
marry your Majesty. Ami then 
she went on to say, that she had 
waited for your i&jesty, and not 
for herself; that she had never 
given me an answer; and that I 
Lad told her I never had written 



* Comenzd & decirme que V.M. 
eKtaba casado, sonriendo . . . . y 
algunas veces dando unus Bospiril- 
lus i vueltafi de la riso. IMjele 

3ue . , , . yo no me podia alegrar 
e ver casado i V3I. y no con ella, 
y de que no me hubiese querido 
creer, Itabiendola importunado 
taiito, y auplicadole viese quanto 
le eouvenia easar eon V.M. ; y 
entonces sali6 con decir que por 
V J£ haltia quedado y no por ella : 
quo ella nnnca me habia dado 
respueata ; y que yo le habia dicho 
qne tampoco lo habia escrito & 
V.M. Dljele que bien aabia ella 
la verdad : que yo no habia que- 
rido tomar reqnieata, porque en- 
teiidl la que me quena oar ; y 
que en n^ocio de aquella calidad 
entre dos prSncipes tan grandea 
, . . . yo tenia obligaoion, ya que 
no se oouformaban, de dalle tal 

gnna indignacion 6 desabrimiento 
.... Despues torn6 d decirme 
que VM.. no debia de estar tan 
enamorado de ella como yo le 
habia dicho: pues no habia tenido 
paciencia para aguardar cuatro 
meses ; y muchas cosaa de estas 
como persona que no le ha placido 
nada do la determinacion que V.M. 
ha tomado,"^ — Letter of tlte IHke 
of Faria, of Wlh April-, 165S (in 
We MS. caUeetion of Oayatigot). 



ir I 



that I did not like to take an 
answer- because I understood what 
answer she wished to mve ; and 
that in an afiair of audi qu^ty 
between two such great princes 
.... I was under an obligation, 
should there not be a conformity 
of inclinations, that there might 
be no cause of vexatdon or chf^rin 
arising out of such a result .... 
Afterwards she turned again, and 
said that jour Majesty could not 
be BO much enamoured with her 
as I had tohl her, because you had 
not the patience to wait four 
months : and many other similar 
things, as a person not at aliA 
pleased with the resolution whidt \ 
your Majesty has taken. 
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Philii). Oil the ottier haud, consoled liimself that, as he 
could do nothing else, he had, at least to some small 
extent, sustained the Catholic Church in England, hefore 
it crumbled and fell to pieces with such a frightful 
i-uin.* 

Philip gave pensions to several distinguished persons 
in England, with a view of engaging them in his in- 
terest, securing possession of the kingdom, and esta- 
bhshing CathoUcism ; but he never in the least degree 
profited by this liberality : the gentlemen took his pen- 
sions, but never rendered any services to His Spanish 
Majesty. Indeed, these same recipients of his bounty, 
in their interviews with the Duke of Feria, and to his 
very face, laughed at liis creduhty.t At last PhiHp was 
obliged to withdraw his favoms from those English 
courtiers ; for he was persuaded that, secretly, they were 
serving the cause of Elizabeth and the reformation. 
Relying on the mystery with which he surrounded all 



• " Esto de la reliBion hasta 
ahora ae ha ontretenido sin que 
iiuobase de caer milagrosameute, 
Unas vGcea con i>ersuadir blanda- 
inente, &. la rejna, otras cod asom- 
braJlft y prooiirar que diese maa 
tiempo al negocio .... Lob cat6- 
llcos (k Felipe) le ponen demaitda 
de que habiendo estado este rejiio 
i diaiKBicion de V. M. para jwder 
ilejalto de la mauera qae quiaier^ 
ha venido &, parar en lo que estfL 
— Carta ddduqwede Fena, eitada 
en la nota preced^nte. 



+ Rifise conmigo (im eaballero 
ingles parciaJ de Felipe) del poeo 
aervicio que aTion hecho a V. Jt 
l88 penBiones que aqui ha dado. — 
Latter cf the Ihike of Feria. Lon- 
don, \m April, 1M9. MS. 



TBAKSLATIOH. 

The (Catholic) religion, up to the 
present time, naa been delayed 
from entirely and miraculously 
falling away, some times by softly 
persuading the queen, and at 
others by frightening her, and pro- 
curing her to devote more leisure 
to the matter . . . The Catholics 
put the question why this king- 
dom, -which has been at youi- 
Majesty's disposal to deal wiui ax 
you pleased, has come to finish in 
the way it does. — Letter of the 
Duke of Feria, cited m the pre- 
eediiii/ note. 

He fan English gentleman, one 
of Philip's a&erents,) laitghed at 
me to think of the small serviceB 
your Majesty had received for the 
penainna you have allowed in this 
couatry. 
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his actions, he imagined that his political intentions were 
concealed from foreigners ; and yet, at the same time, 
he knew notliing of the public opinion of that very 
kingdom which he was vainly endeavouring to draw 
mider his dominion. 

Those who strive by secrecy and dissimulation to eami 
the reputation of great politicians, are, when jnst ott' 
the point of deceiving others, frequently deceived them- 
selves, especially in supposing that an adversary places 
any rehance on their avowed motives and designs. 

Elizabeth's chamberlain, whom Phibp attempted to 
bribe with a pension, although not in the confidence of 
that king, knew more of his thoughts and intentions 
than did his own councillors and fnends. Thus he 
prognosticated to the Queen, as also to the Duke of 
Feria, that Philip would immediately abandon the states 
in Flanders, and that, when once again in Spain, he 
would never return to them. The prognostication of 
the Enghsh chamberlain turned out to be correct.* i 

AH hope of PhiUp's marriage with Elizabeth being' 
lost, and the reformed reUgion being re-established in 
England, he still did not despair of sooner or later 
making himself master of that powerful kingdom. By 
his ambassador ho lay watching, in ambush, like a hon 
in view of Ids prey, the movements and incHnations of 
Elizabeth. He endeavoured to gain the friendship of 
her favourites, and to acquire, through them, what he had 
not been able to obtain by himself. He negotiated with 

TRASSLATIOS. 

■ Una de la« cosaa que ha dicho One of tiie things which he t^^'.*! 

& la reyna J & mi ea que apostor^ the Queen, and me aleo, iB,tbat hoi-l 

que V. M. se v& & Espana luegu ^ will luy a wager that your MkjeatjrS 

i^ue no volvenl & Handea en estoa will at once go to Sjiat]), and nwl 

aiete anos." — Letter of C/ie Duke of return to Flandera for seven yetaa.* 
Feria, died in t/tepreoadiiM Note. 
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those who aspired to her favour, as if he were treating 
for a kingdom which had been usurped ; and in all liis 
ijitercourse he showed a constant desire to make him- 
self master of the British dominions. In the first place 
he wished to sign a secret capitulation with Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to whom he believed the 
Queen was about to give her band.* 

Afterwards, knowing that Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, had pretensions to the hand of her Majesty, he 
offered to assist him in his suit, under the absurd notion 
that it would be an easy matter to persuade him that, 
with the power of Spain, in case Elizabeth should die 
without issue, he might remain ruler of the English 
nation, t 



* " De unos diae & eata parte ha 
venido en tanta gracia milonl 
Euberto, qua hace quanto quiere 
en cosaa de negocios ; y aun dizen 
que S. M, lo v6 i viaitar & bu c4- 
mara de dia j de uoche ; j h&Maae 
en esto tan. resueltamente, que 
llega la cosa ft decir que su muger 
est& muy mala de nn pecho, j que 
la reyna aguarda ft que se muera 
para caBarae con HL Y digo A 
V. M. que m ha tratado la cosa de 
ma-aera que me ha kecho pemar 
ti geria bveno Cratar de parte de 
V, M. eon Milord Bvherto, y pro- 
metMe ta ayuda y favor y capi- 
tidar con il. — L^ter of Feria, cited 
ill the two last preceding notes. 

+ " No me pareue mal espediente 
el del matrimoiiio del archiduque 
Fernando ; puea para lo de aqui 
yo no yeo otro niejor ; y para lo 
de alU eeii bueno, ai V.M. eon 
eata occaaion lo atrae y afinna 
ea fiu nmiatad, de arte que 61 
entienda quan dtil le aerd para 

acreceutsree y aoateneree 

Y si Fernando es homlire con laa 
espaldaa que V. M. le har4, no 



Witliin the last few daja my 
Lord Robert baa arrired in these 
parts in such favour, that he does 
whatever he pleaaeH in matters of 
business ; and it is eveu said that 
her Majesty goes to yisit his 
chamber day and night ; and so 
positively is this afOiir talked about, 
that it is reported his lady is 
veiT ill of complaint in her heart, 
and the Queen is waiting her death 
in order to many him. And 1 tell 
yom' Majesty tlmt the thing has 
be&i treated in such a way as to 
maie me think it Kovld heiBdl to 
negotiate, on the part of your 
Majesty, mith my Lm'd Robert, and 
promiee him your help and favonr, 
and capitiUoie with him. 

It does not appear to me a bad 
expedient, that of a marriage Arith 
the Archduke Ferdinand ; because 
with regard to tilings here I do not 
see a better ; and as \t) the state of 
thLugs elsewhere, it will be well if 

GUT Majesty, by the occasion, can 
ing it about and confirm it with 
your friendship, so that he may un- 
derstand how useful it would be to 
him in order to ' 
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In this way Philip flattered himself he should be able 
to re-establish Cathuticimn in Great Britain, aiid that 
the kingdom itself would come to the hands of the hoi 
of Austria. But all these propositions, although coven 
as he thought, with the shadow of a cunning poUcy,'! 
were patent to the sagacity of Elizabeth ; who, knowing 
she was surrounded by the subtdty and snares of Rome 
and of Spain, determined to secure hoi'self against them 
all, by not bestowing her hand upon any one who could; 
be bought by her enemies, either with gold or 
promises of the crown of England itself after 
death. Thus she saved herself from that bondage whii 
was preparing for her, and, perhaps, also, from an 
timely and Wolent death. She also saved, from tl 
chains of slavery, not only her own country, but other 
parts of Europe, which, through her favour, were al 
succesafully to war against the hosts of Philip II. 

The rage of Phihp on seeing liis hopes blasted, wa» 
turned against those of his own subjects who had em- 
braced the doctrines of the reformation. It appeared 
that on the Protestants of Spain he endeavoured 
wraak his vengeance for the scorn with which he hatjlkl 
been treated by those of England. 

The joys and the sorrows of tyrants are alwai 



hat 

USft^^^ 

ine: I 



solamente podr& reformar lo de la 
religion, y quietar el reyno, pero 
autuiite te U muera la reyna ein 
hijos. Be podrS quedar con d reyno 
en. lag itnat. ¥ ai almms cosa me 
inclinaba despues de lo de Dioa & 
que y. M. llegue 4 meter el pig 
aqui, era esto." — Letter of the 
Vuke of Feria, cited in Cite l/iree 
latt preceding notes. 
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maintemmce of his power 
And if Ferdinand ia a man o 
prowess aa your Majesty will 
make him, not only will he be 
able to reform the religion and 
tranquillize the kingdom, but 
sAouW the Qaemi die wUAovt 
children, he may eeea remain 
«r(£4 the iingdotn in hii dviche*. 
K any thing, besides those which 
pertain to CSJd, inclines me to see 
your Majesty place your foot here, 
It is this. 
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accompanied by tlie tears of Buffering humanity. When 
Philip, by means of his marriage with Mary, succeeded 
in making England accept anew tlic Roman Cathohc 
rehgion, Spain blazed with fetes in celebration of the 
event, whilst in the British islands the flames were de- 
vouring the bodies of the Protestants.* 

When England returned to the reformation, Phili]i 
offered up to the God of Christians holocausts of human 
blood, in token of the constancy of his faith ! There 
had been discovered, in the kingdom, a grand Lutheran 
conspiracy. The cities of Palencia, Valladolid, Toro, 
Zamora, and SevUle, had protestant temples, in which, in 
the silence of night, the reformers met to shun the 
observation of inquisitors. Canons, friars, nuns, the 
sona, and daughters, and other relatives, of the grandee.s 
of Castile, as well as gentlemen and plebeians, were the 
sectarians in Spain who followed the new doctrine. 

Philip, although in Flanders attending to the affairs 
of Europe, had not fo:^otten his own country. Scarcely 
had he heard of the great number of proselytes which 
Lutheranism was making in Spain, tlian he commanded 
the princess Dofia Juana, governor of the kingdom, that 
with all diligence and rigour she should punish the 
guilty. 

On the 21st of May, 1559, was celebrated, in the 
great square of Valladolid, an auto de f& against the 

1 Spain has been pre- 



" FioT de lai xAemnei alegrias y 
fieata* que m hicieron en la imperud 
cuidad de Toledo por la ixm/neraion 
del Teyno de Inglaterra, compueeta 
par Juan da Angulo, ' ' 



TRANaLATION. 

"Flower of the 8olenm rejoicings 
and fStes which were made in the 
imjieriftl city of Toledo, on the 
converflion of the kingdom of 
England ; composed hy Jtiaji de 
Angulu, n neignboiir of the naid 
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Protestanta. A coucom-se of people, actuated by the 
feTOcioiia instincts of barbarians, waa gathered together 
from the adjacent countries, and even from more distant 
places, to be the witnesses of Imman vengeance. The 
houses in Valladolid were not sufficiently numerous to 
lodge the curious visitors who flocked to that city ; and, 
consequently, many of them were obUged to pass the 
night in the neighbouring fields. 

The Princess Dona Juana and the Prince Don Cai-los, 
by order of Phihp II., presided on that occasion, assisted 
by a great number of the Spanish nobility. The spectacle, 
until then, was entirely new ; for members of the royal 
family had never been accustomed to take a part in 
those sacrifices. 

Three of the clergj' wore there degraded under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest indignity that can be imagined ; 
tlieir hands, fingers, crown of the head, and mouths, 
were scraped, as if in order to prepare them for the 
fiufieriugs they were to endure at the stake.* DocI 



* " El obiapo Palencia p(is6 de 
donde los prindpea eataoan al 
tablado & degradarloa, que i\l& una 
coaa muy de ver, porque iiunca se 
habU visto ea naestro tiempo. 
Visti6ee el dicho obiapo una sobre- 
pelliz, J enctma nna capa de ter- 
ciopelo con una crus y su mitra 
blancB. Vistieron 6 loe tres aacer- 
dotes (Cawdla, Vivero y Perez) 
como si fuerftQ & dedr misa, cod 
ousB casoIlsB de terciopelo negro, 
ea donde est&ndo de rodiljos de- 
lante del mismo obispo, lea quitaroa 
los c41ize3 de laa miuioB y los 
metieron en un area que :Lllf 
tenlau, y luego habienao leldo 
ciertAs coBBs en nn poutifical que 
dalaute del obiapo tenioi:, lea qui- 

taron laa casullas y tra- 

g^oles tres dalmilticaB, y puestas 



The Bishop of Palenda passed' 
over to where the princea were, to 
proceed to degrade them, which 
waa a vary remarkable aight to 
witness, l>ecan3e it had never 
before been aeen in oar time. The 
bishop dressed himself in a sniv 
plice, and, upon that, waa a cloak 
of velvet, with a cross, and h is white 
mitre. The three priests (Cazalla, 
Vivero, and Perez) wei-e in their 



4 
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ynthjsasaUa* of bladi velvet ; and, 
being upon their knees before the 
same biahop, their chalices were 
taken Q^im their hands, and put 
iutti a ehest which was there ; and' 
then, certain thin^ having been 
read out of ^poniifiad which stood 
before the biahop, their coiuBas 
were taken from them, and .... 
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Aiigustin de Cazalla was there seeu, brought out by the 
side of the coffin or shell, containing the mortal remains 
of his mother, which had been exhumed to he with 
him reduced to ashes; an iniquitous mode nf aggravating 
a son's affliction by dishonouring the dust of her who 
had brought him into existence ; but one to he expected 
of men wlio could designate as sacrilege the disinterment 
of corpses with a view of robbing them of their grave- 
clothes, and yet could, themselves, disturb the repose 
of the dead, and outrage the Hving by their ignominious 
penances. The clerical rage was thus carried even to 
the tomb, and barbarous vengeance, in the name of a 
God of mercy, taken, not only on living criminals, who 
might bo affected by such deeds, but on heaps of flesh- 
less bones. On this same occasion, the Bachelor Her- 
rezuelo, who remained firm to the last in the doctrines 
of the reformation, had a gag thrust into his mouth, so 
that liis pious exhortations might not offend the cars 
of a priest-ridden and enslaved people ; he too, in his 
turn, was called to suffer the greatest indignity ; for, whilst 



con 8U8 coUarea, se las quitaron 
luego, poiii€iidolos como de epls- 
tola, y leyendo otro pooo, se las 
quitaron . . , . j qnedaron con 
los sambenitos. Despaea de ha^ 
berles raido las manos, dedos, 
corona y boca en an£b fueute miiy 
Brands que alii tanian, lleg6 un 
Iiarbero y lea quit6 el pelo de laa 
coronas, j hecho esto les puaieron 
trea corozas."— jtf& in i/ie Bihlio- 
teea Nadonid — Relacioneg de autoi 
deff. 



there were put upon their shoul- 
ders tliree dalmaticas (vestments 
with open sleeves) with tleir col- 
lars, which were removed and ao 
placed as if for the reading the 
epistle ; another short paaaaga 
being then read, these were taken 

away and they remained 

with their sitmbenitog* After 
liaving washed their hands, fin- 
gers, crowns, and mouths, in a 
large fountain there provided, 
there came a bai-ber and took away 
the hair from their crowns ; anii 
this done, three corozart were 
placed on their heads. 



* A coarse tunic with a rope, 

+ A kind of fool's cap, reaemliliiig a mitre, but very lufty, and taper- 
ing, at the top, to a point. 
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valiantly despising tho satellites of the Inquisition, auil 
the flames which were consuming his hody, a soldier 
thrust a lance into his side, and at the same time he 
was struck with violence in the forehead by a stone 
thrown from the hand of a bystander* 

But the furies of fanaticism did not atop with merely 
these and other sanginuary executions. Not only were 
the dry bones of Cazalla's mother, as well as the live 
bodies of her children, consumed in the same fire, and 
their names handed down to posterity with infamy, but 
even the house in which they hved was thrown down, and 
salt sown over its foundation : uay, a column was erected 
over its ruins, to annoimce to coming generations the 
memory of a family whose only crime was an uncom- 
promising attachment to the cause of rehgious liberty .+ 

In order to solemnize the return of Philip II. to 
Spain, other Protestants of VaUadohd were reserved, 
as much with a view of gratifying the inquisitors, as of 
serving the exigency of the monarch. In short, he 
assisted at another auto de fS, in which an illustrious 
nobleman, Don Carlos de Sesso, crippled in both his 
hands and feet by the tortures to which he had been 
put, and abnost carried in the anns of two familinrs 
of the Holy Office, with an energetic voice reprehended 
Phihp to his face for his manner of proceeding against 
the Protestants. But a gag quickly stopped the mouth 
of the unhappy sufferer, whose body, with those of other 
noble victims, was quickly consigned to the flames. 

* Bdaaionea MS, de o/Mos ekfe. — Biblioteca Nacional. 

i" It is a curious tdrcumstaiice, that "whilst I was occupied, iu 1S49 and 
1850, in arranging my " History of the Spaniish Protestants," wherein 
I have defended the cause of humanity, aa outraged in the persons o£ 
the Cazollas, it seems their hoiue was being rebmlt for the first time 
wnce its deatruction by the Inquisition in the siiteenth eentory, A fiill 
aceoont of that Protestant family will be found in " The JIutory of the 
^tmiik ProtettwntM" publislied in London, by Qilpin, in ISfil. 
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Philip II. appears to have been Uke Nero presiding, in 
the gardens of his palace, over the burning of the 
Christians. He wished to gain a reputation for severity 
in the administration of justice : and hence the stamp 
of cruelty accompanied all his actions.* 

Cahgula, in his madness, was wont to express his 
desire that the Roman people had but one neck, which 
he might sever at one blow. This tyrannical wish of 
Cahgula was, at the end of sixteen centuries, reahzed in 
Spain. Philip II. did not content himself with desiring 
it, or saying it, but by putting it in execution in the 
person of Don Juan de la Nuza, the chief justice 
(justida mayor) of the kingdom of Arragon, in whom 
was vested the representation of the rights and liberties 
of the nobility and all the people. His head fell, at 
the feet of the executioner, in Zaragoza, by order of 
Phihp Il.t 

Spain, divided into various kingdoms of diverse laws 
and customs, but subject to only one sovereign, presented 
a sad example of what all nations must be which are 
ignorant of the blessing of religious liberty. As the 
pomp and magnificence of the sacrifices of pagan Rome, 
at the terrible spectacle of the death of a multitude of 
animals, had a tendency to make men fierce and apt to 



TRANSLATION. 

* " Ogni sua attione molto pid Every one of his actions had 

ha del cnidele che del severo : much more of cruelty than of se- 

onde giamai non havendo potuto verity : whence, never having been 

ne saputo. imparar Farte, tanto able to know or to learn the art of 

necesario a prencipi de perdonare, pardoning, so necessary to princes, 

&C." — Bocccuini, — Pietra dd Para- &c. 
gonepclHico {Cosmopoliy 1671). 
In these words he alludes to the policy of the Spaniards. 

t A full account of Nuza*s execution will be found in the author's 
^^ History of the Spanish Protestants^' by the translator of this work. 

H 2 
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venture themselves in dangers for the mundanie glory 
and the good of then* fellow-citizens; so Spaniards, 
educated in the sanguinary executions of the autos de /^, 
were bred up with minds paralysed with fright, and unfit 
to defend the public cause against tyranny, but well 
suited, by their ferocity, to aid despots in their attempts 
to enslave mankind. 
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Fbilip £L attempts to atop the reformiLtion in the Low Ooimtriee — Duke 
of Alva — Philip's son Carlos — His premature and auapicioua death 
— Sanguinary executions — Liberties of Holland — Catherine de 
Medicia — Maasaore of the Huguenots — Francisco Antonio Alarcon 
— Oath of the membera of the C6rtea as to secrecy — Conduct of 
Aivaro de la Quadra, Philip's ambassador to Queen Elizabeth-— She 
dismisses him— Conduct of his successor, Gueraldo de Spea, and his 
dismissal — Bemadino de Mendoza, auccesaor to Spea — Mary Stuart 
— Movements of the Pope — Philip's armada against England. 

Philip II. proposed to himself the task of humbling tlie 
priile of the Low Countfiea, and of converting tliem into 
another Spain. But he did not seem to rememher, if 
indeed he ever knew, that the latter country, flattered as 
she was by the vanity of her conquering kings and 
proaperous fortunes, had herself, by degrees, been abdi- 
cating lier rights and privileges ; nor did he consider 
that the States of Flanders remained in all their vigour 
and energy, and were not therefore disposed to surrender 
their hberties. In carrying out his design, his first step 
was, by introducing the Inquisition, to root out the 
doctrines of the Reformation among the Flemings, and 
to 80 weaken them that, at a subsequent period, they 
might easily be deprived of their privileges, and of all 
means of defending them. 

When Charles I, was crowned King of Spain, the 
people of the Low Countries rejoiced to see their Count 
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raised to that new dignity, vainly supposing that the 
sovereignty of Flanders was passing into their own 
hands, and tliat they themselves were thenceforth to be 
the rulers of those dominions. This vain presumption, 
however, lasted but a short time. Philip IL, establishing 
his Court in Spain, began to treat the Flemings as 
strangers, and not as natural-born subjects. Flanders 
from that time was considered as a Spanish colony, in 
the same manner as Spain had formerly been considerecjil 
a Flemish colony.* 

The nobles and the plebeians of the Low Countries 
were determined to maintain their privileges. They sent 
messengers to Philip representing the evils wliich would 
result from the execution of his orders ; but these mea- j 
sengers, on tlieir ai'riTal in Spain, were, one after another,.J 
secretly put to death. 

The king was resolved to carry out his object. H^ 
sent new forces to Flanders, and a governor experience* 



* " Alhora che ride (Fiaudrn) 
li suoi couti divenuti R6 di Spagna, 
Bcioccamente ai diede i credere di 
dover manomettere li Spagnnoli ; 
perchioolie ni breve tempo non la 



%>agimoli fii mandata & sacco . . . 
Et cba perci6 comincid ad easere 
govemata da gente straniera con 
quelle geloaia, con quelli etrapazri, 
con quelli acOTtieamente di nnovi 
gabeUe, di BOTentiouf, di contri- 
butioni . . . dalle qnati nacqiie poi 
la gueira civile : la quale doppo 
una indecibile profuaione d'oro, 
una inSnita efmsion di sangue, 
una incredibile perdita ilell' honor 
di Fiamenghi fn 6 eonvertita en 
lua avara mei'cantia di Spannoli." 
— Boccaliiii. — Pieira del paraijone 
politico. 



Now that Flanders aa 
Couuta become Kings of SpwB,- ' 
she fooliahiy permitted horaelf ta 
believe that she ought to turn out 
the Spaniards ; huf, in a abort 
time, not Sp^ by the Fleming^ 
bnt Flanders itaelf was tAken and 
sacked by the avariciona and cruel 
Spaniarda . . . And then it be^B 
to be governed by foreignem with 
that jealousy, with those insults, 
with those exeoriationa of new 
taxes, impoaitions, cnatoma, and 
contributions .... to which the 
civil war gave birth ; and which, 
after an unspeakable pvoftision of 
gold, an infinite effiiaion of blood, 
and an incredible loas of linnour 
on the part of the Fleminga, were 
converted into an avaricious mer- _ 
chandize of the Spaniards. 
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in every thing relating to war, a man well adapted to serve 
in tliG enterprise without respect to dignities, laws, or 
even lives. 

The Duke of Alva entered the Low Countries with 
the determination to extinguish the very idea of liberty 
thi'oughout tiiose lands, and to stifle every generous 
thought which was contrary to Philip's own notions. 

At that time tho Flemings had centred all their hopes 
for remedying their grievances in the Prince Don Carlos 
of the Asturias, son of Phihp II. ; for this youth was 
liimself anxious to throw off the paternal yoke, and, above 
all, as heir to the crown, to have charge of the govern- 
ment of Flanders. Caiios cjDmmenced and kept up a 
correspondence, on these matters, with the Prince of 
Orange, and the Counts of Egraont and Home ; and, 
according to the behef of the Dutch and the Flemings, 
was attached to the reformed religion ; even in the 
present century the same opinion is entertained, in con- 
sequence of the mysterious expressions which are met 
witli in the documents having reference to his imprison- 
ment and death.* 



* The opinion of the Hemings waa in conformity with tliat which I 
hove expressed, and attempted to prove hj several Spanish and Italian 
documents quoted in my "Histori/ of the Spanigh Protettamte" published 
in 1851. See also a hook, entitled "ie miroir de la cruel/e at horrible 
Tffran/aie EspagruAe perpetree au Pava Bat par le Tyran Due de Albe, e( 
aultru Cim.mandturs di par le roff Philippe le deuxietnw lix, — Nouvkle- 
meiU eaome et Tot Aiittterdam Okedrackt hy Ian Evert^i Clnpp^iburg 
op't Watertegen over de Koor-Beara, i-c^ 1620." Spealting of the Prince 
Don CfirloB, the author M,je,— 

" Ce leun homme et prince 
estoit fort bien aym6 de ceus de 
noBtre Patrie et desirojent fort de 
I'ftvoir ponr eon prince, mais les 
ennemiz de la pais, I'empeseherent 
q'un tel Soleil ne douna sea rayons 
sur un tel florisannt pays en no- 
hlesBe et richesse. Quand on le 



This yoimg man and prince was 
much loved by those of onr coun- 
try, who greatly desired to have 
him as their prince ; but the ene- 
mies of peace prevented such a 
Sun ahedding his rays on a country 
so flourishing in nobleness and 
riches. When they dttpatched 
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But Philip, aware that his Kon was endeavouring 1 
put a stop to his cruel pohcy, shut him up in his o^vn,-! 
palace. Carlos did not long survive liis imprisonment. 
He finished his existence at the age of twenty-three 
yeai's, under circumstances wliich gave rise to suspicions 
tliat he had suffered, in the cause of humanity, a violent J 
death, in pursuance of secret orders from Philip II. 

The Dutc of Alva arrested many of tJie Flemishfl 
gentry, and summoned others by public proclamation.] 
The Counts of Egmont and of Home were pubhcly be^l 
headed pursuant to sentence of iniquitous judges, whc^l 
contrary to the laws and to the protestations of thej 
victims, made the tribunal of justice subservient to thi 
will of a tyrant. These Counts, as Knights of the ordera 
of the Grolden Fleece, could not, according to the thea I 
existmg laws and their privileges, be tried, except by f 
their peers. 



depaaclia, il eatoit en aage de vingt 
et deux ans, fort geDereux d'en- 
tuDdement, liberal, diligent aus 
estudea, il dormoit raremeiit sur- 

Ea.BSBiit ceat en alegresse 6, ceate 
eure regnant. 

H eatoit fort adonnfi au gouveme- 
ment et principalement diairoit 
il d'aller avec aon pere vera le 
Pays Baa, maia il trouva dea hai- 
neux cmpescha.&t la bonne volont£ 
cor ilz disoient que le seroit la 
loarce de beancoiip de maulx et 
qu'il eatoit besoing de prendie 
garde k luy, qu'il pensoit quelque 
jour aller rera Italie et aprea 
vers le Pa^ Boa ; qn'il comma- 
nicoit touaioQTB avec les seigneurs 
de Pays Bas, comme le Mjiriiuiz 
da Bergh en Montigny et qu'il 
ponrtant n' estoit lotahmeni tid- 
doKaf d In religion catAoli'qite.'" 



TKANSLATIOS 

h bn, he was of the age of two aoj I 
twenty yeara, of a eenerona xm^L 
deratanding, liberal, diligent in hiKS 
studies, seldom sleeping, aud sur * 
jiaaaing ia liveliueaa of dispositiol 
even those of hia age. 

He waa much beat on 
ing, and particidarly desired to ' 
go with his Cither towards the Low 
Countries ; but he found some 
maliciouH oppoaers to his good 
will, for they said that it would , 
be the source of many evils atn' 
that it was necessary to plac . 
a guard over him, fi)r tliat hV'fl 
thought some day t{) gotowttrda.J 
Italy, aud afterwarda towards 
the Low Countriea ; and that he 
communicated constantly with 
the lords of the Iiow Countries, 
Buch as the Marquis of Bergh em ' 
Montigny, and that, TKcrmver, ka.» 
wcM not entirely addicted to A«-m 
Ci*t/wiia religion. 
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A multitiulo of otlicT sanguiiiary executions, and no 
less friglitful and appalling, followed those of the Counts, 
. in Eottei'dam, iu Malines, at tlie Hague, and in other 
towns. El-en the CathoUcs themselves in Flanders, 
although adherents of the Spanish King, were horrified 
at the atrocious deeds of the Duke of Alva. They 
perceived how rapidly the indignation of the public was 
increasing, as well as tliat of the friends and followers of 
the persecuted nobility. They not only warned the 
governor of the torrents of blood he was about to shed 
in the Low Countries, but wrote to Phihp, beseeching 
him to gi'ant a general pai'don, as the only mode of ap- 
peasing the anger of the people, But the King's order 
came too late. The strife had increased to such a fearful 
extent, that the military force was inadequate to restore 
the public tranquilUty.^^ 

The Prince of Orange, with a view of hborating his 
country, raised an army composed of Germans, French, 
and Walcherens, With this force he entered Flanders 
to succour the people. This illustrious man, whoso 
devotedness rivalled that of the most renowned citizens of 
Greece and Rome, spent the whole of his patrimony in 
protecting the Flemings ; and, with a view of subduing 
the ai-dour of his noble spirit, tlie ferocious Duke of Alva 
carried off. from Louvaine, his son, the Count of Bueren ; 



* " Le Frmce d' Orange monatra 
aa lojaiit€ qu' engaqa tous cea 
biens pour 1 amoiir de nous, es- 
taiits en plus miserable estat i& 
monde : touteafou il desidemit 
uouB delivrer de la tyranniB Ea- 
]jagnole ; maU le tempa n' estuit 
j)ua encore avenu."— is Miroir de 
In i-rueUe el Imrrible tyratane Ei- 



The Prince of Orange mani- 
fested hia loyalty by devxiting all 
Ilia property, out of love to na, we 
being in tlie most miserable state 
in the world : he aJwaya wished 
t^ deliver ua &om the SpaJiisb 
tyi-aimy ; but the time was not 
yet aj-rived. 
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thus violating and trampling upon the privileges of Bra 
bante and of the University, in order that this younj 
captive might, by a fifteen years' imprisonment in Spai 
expiate his crime of having been born of an enemy to »'M 
despot ! 

Bnt the Prince of Orange was incapable of being! 
ovei'come by the entreaties, menaces, or bribes, of thfti 
King of Spain. He was, therefore, able, by the sacrifice ' 
of liis own foriiune, to secure the liberties of Holland 
and Zealand. Fearful of the unhappy results which 
might attend the arms of those who maintained the 
independence of their country, he wished to preserve 
his credit, that, when necessary, it might be available for . 
the pubhc service. With this view, he declined 
fii-st office in the government, advising his friends ta^ 
confide it to the Archduke Mathias, of Austria, after- 
wards to the Duke Francisco de Alenson, brother of 
the King of Franco, and ultimately to Ex)bert, Earl of 
Leicester, a favourite of Ehzabeth, Queen of England ; 
but none of those were able to ofier those services ,j 
which the necessities of the Dutch required. 

Philip employed every species of artifice to gain over I 
the mind of the Prince of Orange. The Emperor aS I 
Germany, in the name of the King of Spain, to indue* 1 
him to lay down his arms, offered to both him and hia I 
friends the most advantageous propositions, and eng^ed, 
as mediator, to see them inriolably carried out. But 
the Queen of France, Catherine de M^dicis, who was 
disaffected to Phihp, in consequence of suspicions that 
he had ordered his wife, her daughter, Elizabeth of 
Valois. to be poisoned, and owing to other insults 
against the French, interfered, and put aside the treaty,,! 
promismg the Prince of Orange all her assistance, i$M 
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he would but continue the war against the King of 
Spain* 

French inconstancy afterwards left the Prince and the 
Dutch engaged in the struggle with a powerful nation, 
having only their own forces, and those which at that 
time were aflForded them under the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth of England.t But the treachery of Catherine 
de M6dicis had the eflFect of making them more 
courageous and the better fitted for the enterprise of 
working out their own liberties. 



* " Le Prince d'Orange, chef de 
ceux qui s'estoint eslevez es Pais 
Bas centre Tinqnisition et le gou- 
vemement des espagnols, s'estoit 
retir6 chez soy en AUemagne et 
estoit instamment solicits d accor- 
der avec le Eoy d'Espagne d con- 
ditions assez avantageuses, les- 
quelles rEmpereur (moyenneur de 
cest accord) luy proposoit et pro- 
mettoit faire inviolablement ob- 
server, tellement qu'il estoit d 
demy enclin6 i les recevoir. Pour 
rompre ce trait6, Catherine fait 
que le roy son fils escrit une lettre 
au Comte Ludovic de Nassau, 
frere du Prince d'Orange .... 
par la quelle il lui donna espe- 
rance de secours contre le roy 
d'Espagne .... La roine estoit 
fort corroucle de la mort de sa fille 
empoisonn6e en Espagne." — Dis- 
cours merveiUeux de la vie actions 
et deportemena de la royne Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, mere de Francois 
II.y Charles IX,, Henry IIL^ rois 
de France, — A Pari, 1663. 

t "Les ruines de ces pauvres 
peuples, voire des princes, qui les 
out conduits pour les avoir aban- 
donnez au besoin, apres les avoir 
semonds d s'eslever pour se mettre 
en sa jprotectioD." — Le Tocsain 
contre les masecreurs et auteurs des 
confusions en France. — A Reims, 

mKlxxvil 



TRANSLATION. 

The Prince of Orange, the chief 
of those who had risen in the Low 
Countries against the Inquisition 
and the government of the Spa- 
niards, had retired to his house 
Germany, and was earnestly solici- 
ted to agree with the King of Spain 
to very advantageous conditions, 
which the emperor (the medium of 
that agreement,) proposed to him, 
and promised to see that they 
were observed inviolably, so that 
he was half inclined to accept them. 
To break off the treaty, Catherine 
prevailed on the king, her son, to 
write a letter to the Coimt Ludo- 
vico, of Nassau, brother to the 
Prince of Orange .... in which 
he gave him hope of assistance 
against the King of Spain .... 
The queen was much enraged — at 
the death of her daughter, who 
was poisoned in Spain. 



The ruin of these poor people, 
nay, even of the princes, who 
had led them on, to abandon them 
in time of need, after having in- 
vited them to rise, and put l£em- 
selves imder their protection. 
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Philip II.. under proteiico of fortifying the Catholil 
faltli, still continued to use every effort to draw Franc* 
and England under his power. Before the death of his ' 
queen, Elizabeth of Valois, sister of the French Kings, 
Francis II., Charles IX. and Henry III., be believed 
that he was shortly to make himself master of all the-J 
countries on the other side of the Pyrenees. Ths] 
cunning and perfidious Catherine de M^dicis, througUJ 
the Duke of Alva, offered to place the crown of France 
on the brow of her daughter, Elizabeth, if Phihp would* 
assist her in taking possession of Florence. But theJ 
Duke, not wishing to rely on promises and offers eo un-l 
likely to be performed, exacted from her, in token of heP 1 
good faith, a pledge that she would abohsh liberty ofl 
conscience in tlie French dominions, and begin at once [ 
by the punishment of the Huguenots.* 

In all those conspiracies, plotted by the sovereigns of | 
Europe against the Protestants, Philip 11. and the Pope J 
appear to have been the principal instigators, Tha] 



* " Promit et iora au due d'Albe 
de feire tombere la couroime de 
fVance but la teate de sa fiUe 
aiacfie pour ae le rendrebon patron 
et garent, au cas que see eufants 
mourussent. Mais le Due d'Albe 
ne 1ft pourant legerement croire, 
Toulut pour confirmation de ce 
iaJL-t que la royne mere luy pro- 
mUt, cependant de roiupre et 
caaaer I'edict de pacification et de 
OBter am Huguenots tout ce qu'ile 
RToyent de libertfi do conscience 
et de exercice de religion, pour 
meilleure preuve de sa bonne 
volonte envere rEapngne."^ Le 
Receille^matin dea Fratifoii et de 
levrt voitira.— Oomjmii par Ea- 
■die Philaddphe, eovnopUUe. — A 
Edinbourg, lfi74. 



TBANSLATION. 

She promiHcd and Bwore, to the 
Duke of Alva, to let fall the crown 
of France on the head of her eldest 
daughter, to make herself a good 
jiatron, and guarantee, in caae her 
children should die. RittheDuke 
of Alva, not being able easily to 
believe her, wished, as a confir- 
mation of this fact, that lie queen J 
mother should promise in the 
interim to break the edict of pad- ' 
fication, and to deprive the Hii« i 
guenota of all that they had of-l 
liberty of conscience, and exercia»f 
of religion, as a better proof of hag 
good will towards Spain. 
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horrible murder of the French Huguenots, on the uiglit 
of St. Bartholomew, was promised beforehand by 
Catherine de M^dicis to the King of Spain and the 
Roman Pontiff. 

The advice of these two personages, and the assistance 
they rendered in the execution of the deed, as well as 
the money and men furnished by them on the occasion, 
filled the whole world with indignation.* 

Phihp, wasting his own treasures and those of his 
subjects in protecting the cause of the Pope in Europe, 
greatly impoverished the Spanish nation. 

In a meeting of the Cortes, held in Madrid (I think 
in 1588), with the object of asking subsidies of the 
people, in order to defend the Catholic religion, a 
procurador, Don Francisco Antonio Alarcon, gave an 
opinion contrary to the petition which Philip had pre- 
sented for a duty on flour. In that notable speech, 
written with great courage and reason, we find the 
eloquent patriot thus expressing himself \— 

" I ask — what connection is there between a cessation 
of heresies there, and our paying a tax upon flour here T 
Think you, for example, that France, Flanders, and 

England, will be better when Spain is pooi-er 1 

The remedy for the sins of Nineveh was not to augment 
the taxes of Palestine, in order to send and conquer ; 
but to send to the people of Nineveh a person who might 

convert them The Catholic rehgion, and the 

cause and defence of it, is common to all Christendom ; 



* " Et ce poor satiafaire ^ la And to fulfil tlic promise made 

promeaae faite an Pape at & V to the Pope, and to the Spanianl 

espagnol avec lesquels la cou- by whom the conspiracj had been 

joratioD avoit eate projectee di projacted, a long time preTiously, 

longue main, &&" — Le tocsain &c 
eoTOra h» mauorewn, Ae. 
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and if those wars are necessary for it, it does not beloi^ 
to CastCe to boar all the charge, there being otli^ 
kingdomH, and princes, and republics to look to . 

" I beseech yon to consider, that the present ware 
cannot continue ; for, like other things of the world an(^ 
,of the state, they take such turns, that it is poseiblei^l 
supposing present intentions to change, means may l 
found to bring about peace with onr enemies ; and then 
would be seen our great fault and imprudence, in having, 
through false alarms of a short war, put the nation under 
true and perpetual slavery ; for, according to the opinioa ■ 
of those who are learned in state aft'airs, an open war! 
would be a less evil than a peace on such onerous coft' 
ditions." 

" It may be seen at a glance that wars with Frane* 
and Flanders are very dangerous . . , , and therefore 
tlie kingdom ought not, and cannot, with reason, bring 
upon herself a certain e\Tl for the hope of anything so- 
dubious, because .... these provinces being in a mud 
better condition, and your majesty in less i 
seeing that they have always become deteriorated witl 
BO many years of war, and with so much expense an* 
power, it is a manifest indication of what may be ex>| 
pected in prosecuting them ; on the contrary, if i 
considered, these events and things ai'e like so maa]N 
monitors, reminding us of the little fruit derived by thi 
ever victorious Eraperor Charles V. front the war witiS 
the lieretics and heresies of Germany, and by the I 
of France against those of their kingdom ; and, finally, 
our own Lonl the King against those of Flanders, ( 
England, and of France. And when it is also considered^ 
that tlio mischief was not remedied, or even lessened, t 
tlie means applied, it is a clear sign that either ' 
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disease is mortal, or that the remedies are not those 
adapted to cure it ; and then, wise men say, it is neces- 
sary to attempt the cure by contrary means 

It is a good thing not to have wars within a kingdom. 
and very desirable to free it from them; . . . and, if the 
procuring of peace in Spain is to be by so much poverty, 
and such a burden as is threatened by the tax upon 
flour, that would be a peace more cruel than aU the 
wai^s. Because, if death is the greatest of all the 
troubles of this life, and if to die of hunger is the most 
miserable of all deaths, as wise men affirm it is, it 

follows that this tax will cause great hunger in^ 

the kingdom : the people will live by the greatest laboin 
while they do exist, and then ilie the most miserable 
of all deaths " 

" Doubtless our enemies, and even our foreign friends, 
understand it to be most prejudicial that the affairs of 
this monarchy have arrived at such an extremity, that, 
in order to free us from either the war or the heresies 
of otlier kingdoms, there is now no other remedy, accord- 
ing to the lords of the junta, than to take the bread from 
oui- mouths ; for the power of Spain would be but 
lightly esteemed if we were deprived of bread ; so would 
our genius, if we were unable to procure bread ; and so 
also would our sense, if we did not desire to have bread. 
Such is the condition of all human affairs, that burdened 
kingdoms and necessitous princes lose the respect of 

their friends and the fear of then' enemies not 

being able to fulfil their promises to the former, or to 
execute their menaces against the latter " 

" The tax upon flour, because full of difficulties, 

inconveniences, and inequality, ought not to, 

nor can it, be conceded or consented to; for, without 
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roi((tiiiig anjtiiing, we can say. with those of Andria to | 
Thcmistocles, who, endeavouring to impose a tribute upon 
llicni, Kiid, that, in order that they might concede it to 
him. ho was raising up two very powerftd goddesses — 
Porsiiasion and Force : to which the Andrians replied, 
that they also had two other goddesses, still more 
vahant, who would defend them against its payment, ' 
which were — Poverty and Impossibility."* 

Such were the protests of men, lovers of their country 
and of the welfare of mankind, against the temerarious 
wars of religion moved by Philip II. ; such the reason- 
ings with which some persons, instigated by a holy zeal, 
and ai'med with extraordinaiy courage, defended the 
pubhc interests, menaced by the ambition of a monarch 
who attempted to impose upon all people and nations 
the articles of his own creed. 

These animated words of Alarcon, uttered in the 
Cortes of Madrid, were, however, not permitted to 
resound through the extended boundaries of the Spanish i 
dominions, and to be re-echoed by Europe throughout 



" JHscarto que trata dd tribvto 
6 irr^oneion «o6re la, harina que 
en tiempo dd Rey Don Fdipe II. 
nuegtro Senor,se propaso entuguticu 
de leu eortet que ee cdebraron en loa 
rm/nos de la corono de CaaiSa y 
Hon qae coneediegen. d iSM^ d qual 
fiU WW parecer 6 voto que di& en las 
cortes de Madrid wa Procwador 
de ellai. T tiene»e par cota cierta 
y «tn duda gue le compuio d Idcen/~ 
dado Omaah de Vtueircd, jurig- 
eomvUo muy dodo y de grande 
erudiciim." 
In the cataloffue, it bears the name 



A Discourse which treatg of tho I 
tribute or imposition, upon flour, I 
which in the time of the King Don 1 
Philip 11^ our Lmd, KoapropoKA I 
in eome of the cortet cddirated in I 
iheiingdomeoftheCrovmcfCaetiia i 
and Leon to be conceded to SM'^ ' 
which was an opinion, or a vote, I 
ffiven by a Deputy of Vie Cortet i» \ 
Madrid. And it lehdd for certain, I 
aTid v/ithout dotdit, that it toat J 
composed by the Licentiaig Qongaio \ 
de V(dcdrcel,ajwTisconaiikq 
learning and ^iidition. 
□f Don Franuiaco Antonio Alarcoa, 
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the world, announcing tliat, oven in Spain, the torcli 
which illumined the human understanding, in splto of the 
Holy Office and of Philip II., was not yet extinguished. 
The procuradores in Cortes were sworn, before taking 
their seats in them, not to reveal to a human being any 
of its proceedings, without the permission of the King, 
or of the fimetionary who presided in his name. 

Philip had carried his inquisitorial secrecy eren into 
the representative assembly; so that the people were 
ignorant of what was done or left undone, by their 
representatives, for the public service. They only knew 
of these proceedings by their effects ; and not even by 
those, if the monarch, the council of Castile, and the 
tribunal of the Inquisition so ordered ; nor were they 
able to read any account of the votes of the represen- 
tatives of the kingdom on questions discussed in the 
Cortes.* 

But Philip was resolved to put himself in possession 
of every part of Europe which had cast ofF obedience 

n 1599, liy the procurailnrea in cortes, 



" Que jnran d Dioa y & eata cruz 
y & laa palabraa de los Sautoa 
Evangelioa, que con sus maooB 
(lerecHB.s hnn tocado, que terudn 
y guardarin Becreto de todo lo que 
ae tratare y platicare en laa cortes, 
tocante tl eerricio de Dios y de 
3M^ J bien y procomiin destos 
BUB reyDOH ; y que no lo dirin ni 
revelarin por interpfiaitas per- 
aonos, direct* ni iniiirecte, a pei^ 
soua. alguna hafita aer acabmlos y 
deepedioaa las dichas cortes, salvo 
si no fiiere con licencia, de S.Mt 
6 del Senor Preaidente que en ru 
nombre esta preaente, Sc." — MS, 
in tlielibrar}/ of lieiior Don PufctiiU 
i/e Oai/artgos. 



TRANaLATION. 

Tliat they swear by God, and 
by that holy croaa, and on the 
worils of the holy Evangelists, 
which tliey have touchwf with 
their right hands, that they wiU 
guard and keep secret all that ia 
spoken of or treated upon in the 
cortea, touching the service of God 
and of hia majesty, and the com- 
mon welfare of Uiose hia king- 
iloms ; and that they will neither 
speak of| nor reveal anything, 
throngh atrangers, directly or in- 
directly, to any person whom- 
soever, until the said cortea shall 
have been dissolved and aeparat«d, 
except by license of bis majesty, 
or of the Lord Preaident who, in 
his name, ia present, &c. 
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to the Pope; nor did lio regard the reraongtrances mat 
by hia subjects wheu they reminded him of liis errors 
He wasted his resources in malntainiug himself at thj 
head of the conspirators of foreign kingdoms. 

In England, the Bishop de Aquila, Don Alvaro de 1 
Quadra, ambassador of Pliihp, harboured the malcontentu 
in his house, and directed all the machinations of thtij 
CathohcB against Queen EUzabeth. To such an extren: 
did these arrive, that the Queen, and those of he^ 
council, ordered the house of the Spanish embassy to I 
surrounded by armed people, who were commanded to ' 
take it, to break open its doors in case of resistance, 
and to remove all the Eughsh found within its walls. 
Already an Enghsh magistrate had been placed within 
tlie embassy, to watch the Bishop, and give an account 
of the persons who visited him. But these precautions 
were of little avail ; for it generally happens that tho 
ambassador of a powerful monarch, resolved to favour 
conspirators of other kingdoms, is influenced by a dari 
pertinacity. 

Many Spaniards, Itahans, and Flemings, were igno- 
miniously turned out of the Bisliop's house, and, after j 
having been exposed to the derision of the people, were 
put into tho pubhc prison of London.* 



* On 7tli February, 1583, Ciiadr4 wrote to Piiillp, sajing to him ; — ^ 

" £1 mariscal de la c6rte aubi6 a 
mi aposento y me dijo de parte de 
la rejna, que lo mandaaa entregar 
t^os loa Iiiglesea que habla. eu caaa 
.... Yo le dije que no habia visto 
ninauu Inglfia .... Visto que no 
habia Ingleses, lorn [iron. Zapanotes, 
ItalianoH y FlanieDooa los que qui- 
sierou, y los Ilevaron pAblicamente 
con irriBion ygrita del pueblo, por 



up to my apartment, and told m^ " 
on twbalf of the Queen, that I 
must deliver up to him all the 
English who wei-e in the house 

I told him there had not 

been an Englislanan seen in it . . . 
Perceiving that there were no 
English, they took as many of tho 
Spaniards, Italians, and Flemings, 
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(letermineti that Philip sliould not, through Iiis agents 
in England, any longer conapire against her; and thus 
it became necessary for him to send to her court another 
ambassador, who was not an ecclesiastic. 

But the King of Spain, and his messengers in England, 
did not abandon their policy of plotting conspiracies 
against Queen Elizabeth. Owing to these, the am- 
bassador Don Gueraldo de Sp^s, a military knight of 
the order of Calatrava, was made a prisoner in his own 
house, and, subsequently, called before Elizabeth's council 
and severely reprehended for his attempts to encourage 
those^^ who were disaffected to her majesty, in order 
that they might resort to violence and open rebelUon ; 
and for having circulated the bulla fulminated by the 



todo lo mas largo da la ciudad 

hasta la cdrcel pdblica. 

Parfceme que est&n deterrQinadoa 
de prohiHr espresamente que no 
venga a misa nadie, aiuque sea 
BHtrangero .... He sabido que 
la 6rdeii que estaba dada era que 
Bi en mi casa se hicieae la menor 
reeietencia del mundo, Be huliieaen 
abierto las puertaa, y apellidado 
por la rejna y que me Lubieaen 
combatido la caaa, y mnerto a. 
cuantos en ella hains,"—Papeles 
del Archivo de Simaneai. — See the 
work "Ssprma^^d Viiconde Pal- 



♦"A loa 8 de Enero (1369) 61 
(Cecil) y el almirante con grande 
inaolencia me arreataron en casa, 
deenidiSndome todoa los criadoa 
ingleses, amo uno, y pouiendo uiuy 
estrecLa gnarda, repartida la gente 
por cuatro ouadnllaa, para las 
cualea hideron tree casaa de ma- 
dera, y para la cuarta aervia una 
casilla en la paerta principaL"— 
Papdet dd Arckivo de 5tnwiw«M. 
Vide the atr^dy-eited work, 
" Etpa^ y d Viteonde Palmtrtlon.' 



as they pleaaed, and carried them 
away publicly, amid the derision 
and lootinga of the people, through 
the longeat way in the city, to the 
public prison .... It appears to 
metheyaredetermined to prohibit, 
expresaly, every one from coming 
to mass, even though they be 
foreigners .... I have learned 
that the order given was, that if^ 
in my house, there had been made 
the least resistance in the world, 
they would have broken open the 
doors, and, fighting for the Queen, 
have taken the house by assault, 
killing every one found within it. 
On 8tU January (lSfl9) he 
(Cecil) and the admiral, with great 
insolence, arrested me m my house, 
discharging all the English ser< 
vanta, except one, and placing 
over the hoiise a strict guard, di- 
vided into four companies, for 
three of which were erected thi-ee 
wooden houses, and for the fourth 
was appropriated a email houae or 
lodge at the principal gate. 
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Pope against that sovereign.*— Owing to these same? 
conspiracies, Don Bernardino Mendoza, the successor of J 
De Sp^s, was expelled from England, for hia attempts ta 
cany off Mary Stuart from the kingdom, after having bi 
vain endeavoured to exculpate himself before Elizabeth'^ 
coimc.il ; for, whilst asking time to communicate witl 
Philip, the members rose from their scats, and refused torn 
hear him. -\ — Finally, owing to these, Mary Stuart waj 



"S.M. 






. dd 



. tiene catendido 
de aer en 
;linodo i in- 
nintrn 
de coDtinDoa 
adbditoa 



muy mayor grndo 

S. M. . 

tratns secretos 

Bira divertir loa buenoa de bu de- 
do oUcio, y animar loa inoon- 
stontes & iatentar muj horriljlea 
maleficioa contra an patria, movi- 
findolea & eei rebeldea, y iminiin- 
dolos 4 ellos con persuoslones y 
eepernnzas que Y. S. les ha dado 

de ciertaa invaaiones y 

estos sus oltimoa tractoa 

Bon tan claros y manifestos & S. M. 
que ya no los pnede maa eufrer, &c" 
— Papelei dd Archivo Simancoi, 
Copy of the intimation given to 
Spis in the council of t& Queen 
of England, on the 14th December, 
1571. 

t "El Becretario ... me dijo 
.... eatar (la reyna) mny mal 
BatiHfecha. de mi por los oficioa 
que habia hecho para inqniotar bu 
reyno, teniendo oomunicacion con 
la reyiia <le Eacocis, como lo 
bahia confesado nn Mor que ea- 
taba preso, haberme dado cartas 
anyas y tratar yo ile quereria sa- 
car deate pais con inteligencia del 

duque de Unisa Il cuya 

causa era la voluntad de la reyna 
qne deutro de quince diaa me 
partieae .... Lea dije que yo 
era euemigo de estar en caaa de 
nadie fi au pesar .... por lo 
cual cumpllria la voluntad de la 
reyna al momento que despKclia«e 



Her majesty has i 
that you had given prooia of h 
ing, in the greatest degree, in- 
cline<l to attempt dangerous things 
against her majesty . . . having 
recourse to secret treaties, oontin- 
uously, with her aubjects, in order 
to divert the good from their 
dnty, and animate the disaffecteil 
to attempt horrible deeds against 
their country, moving tiiem to re- 
bellion and excitmg them to it 
with promises and hopes that you 
had given of certain invasiona 
.... and that those, your ulti- 
mate designs, . . . are so clear 
and manifeet to her majesty, that 
she cannot suffer them any longer, 
&c. 



The secretary . . . 
.... that ahe (the Queen) being'' 
ill-pleaaed with me for the officea 
that I hod rendered in disquieting 
her kingdom, liy having eommuui- 
cation with the Queen of Scota, 
as a Moor had confessal, he being 
a prisoner, saying that he had 
given me letters and conferred 
with me about carrving her off 
from thia coimtir, oj arrange- 
ment with the Duke of Guise . . . 
for which cause, it waa the Queen'a 
will that I should make my de- 
parture in fifteen Aa,ys .... I 
told him I did not wiah to bo in 
any one'a house against his will 
.... for which reason I would 
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ordered to be beheaded, as a punishment not for her 
attemots to liberate herself fi'om prison, but for having 
conspired against the throne and life of Elizabeth, and 
against the EngUsh Protestants, in concert with Phihp II., 
with the Pope, and with the Duke of Alva, who, by 
their imprudent actions had discovered, to the sagacity 
of the English Queen, the tempest which menaced her 
kingdom.^' 

Plulip IL, in spite of the sacrifices of his troops an<l 
his treasures, had the misfortune to see all his attempts 
against other nations entirely frustrated, and a consider- 
able portion of the property of his own subjects wasted 
by his unsuccessful projects. From such results one 
may infer how erroneous is the policy of sovereigns who 



on oorreo 6 V. M. .... Eepli- 
caron levantindoao de las aillaa 
que no, smo que habia ile partimie 
laego, disculpando las cosas liectma 
con luHvergJienzas, que no es en 
mi mano teoer atrevimiento para 
eecribirlaa fi. V. M."— -Popefes dd 
Archivo cfe Simaticai. Cai-ta de 
Meodoza i Felipe, escrita ea Lon- 
drea & 26 de Enero de 1584. 

* " n eat certain que si la con- 
spiration euet sorty son effect, la 
religion euat chAUg6 en Angle- 
terre : I'intelligence iln Pane, dn 
roy d'Espagne, et du due d'Albe, 
le deaoouvren aasez .... La. 
punition de ceete coDSpiration, 
n'adiouatera ricn a leur mauvaiae 
vonf£ ; male I'inipimit^ adioiis- 
tera bien aui moyena Le Pape, 
le roy de Espague, ny le due 
d'Albe, ((juelle parentelle!) ny 
confederation ou aniit6 si estroicte 
ont ils 4 la djcte royne d'Escoase 
qne pour aon reapect ila ayeut 
iamaiB voula s'armer oontre la 
royne d'Angleterre 1 &c. " — Ze 
Sei>eiU«-nial\n det Friin^oii el de 
letirt vouini, (Eklimbourg, 1574.) 



comply with the Queen's will the 
moment I should have dLspatched 
a courier to your majesty .... 
They replied, raising themaelrea 
from their seats, no ; I alionid 
take my dejiarture immediately, 
justifying their violence without 
the least shame ; in a way tliat 
even my hand haa not the courage 
to write or describe. 

It is certain, that if the con- 
spiracy had carried out its inten- 
tion, religion would have been 
changed in England ; the corres- 
pondence of the Pope, of the King 
of Spain, and of the Dulte of Alva, 
sufficiently proves it ... The 
pimishmeut of this conspiracy 
will add nothing to thttir wicked 
design; but impunity will add 
greatly to their means. Has the 
Pojw, the King of Spain, or the 
Di^e of Alva, (what relations ! ) 
neither confederation nor friend- 
ship so strict towards the said 
Queen of Scots, that, out of respect 
to her, they have never wished to 
arm themselves against the Queen 
of England } 
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carry their pertinacity to the utmost extreme, heedless 
of the disasters which their conduct towards foreign 
kingdoms may bring upon their own. 

But whilst Spain was employed in wars against thsfl 
greater portion of Europe in defence of the Pontiff, the I 
latter, through his Nuncio, was attempting to abridge ' 
the royal authority and set up his own. In order to I 
this, he, in the first place, ordered the correjidor (chief 
magistrate,) and the judge of Logroiio to be excommu- 
nicated, for having sequestrated the property of certain 
ecclesiastics, and thereupon declared void the bishopric 
of Calahorra, the bishop of which had attacked the 
orders of the council and of Phihp in reference to the 
same matter. The King expelled the Nuncio for his 
temerity, and wrote to Cardinal Grauville complaining 
of the Pope's ingratitude for all the wars he had undei^ 
taken with a view of maintaining the power of his ] 
holiness in all Europe.* 

Phihp, by the benefits which he conferred, engeof 
dered only ingratitude ; for he bestowed them on red-] 



■ " Ea fnerte c08a(decia Feiipe) 
que por ver que yo aolo soy el que 
raapeto & In Sede Aj«at6iica, y con 
snma. veneracion mia teynoa, y pro- 
euro hagSiii lo miaiuo los agenoa, en 
lugar de agraiiecSrmelo, como de- 
bian, se aprovechan de ello para 
querenne uanpar la autoridaa . . . 
Y s6 muy bien que no debo aufrir 
que eataa cosaa pasea tan ade- 
lante ; y os certinco yo que ine 
traen muy canaado y cerua de 
acabirsome la paciencia, por mn- 
cha que tengo, Y si 4 esto se 
llega podria ser que & todos 
pesase do ello." — Carta d Gran- 
tielle de»de LUboa el aiio de 15S2. 
Juicio impareial eobre ri moniioria 
tU parma. 



It is a hard thing, (stud Iltilin) J 
that, seeing I am the only one who 
respects the apostolical see, and 
thatmykiugdomsdo the same -with 
the utmoat veueration, and that I 
procure foreign kingdoms to do 
the like, instead of being thanked 
ftir it, as I ought to be. I am 
token advantage of by all those 
who desire to uaurp my authority 
.... And I know very well tiiftt 
I ought not to suffer these things 
to go any further ; for I asanre 
you that they tire me, and nearly 
eihaust ray patieuce, much as I 
have of it ~ 
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pieuts who regarded them as flowing from a sense of 
imperative duty, rather than from afl'ection and devotion. 
Bj his ai'tifices and dissimulations in his political track 
he caused irreconcileable enemies, and by his wars he 
brought up victorious competitora, who fought against 
his own arrogance, and destroyed the property of his 
subjects. He had to struggle with the talent of the 
Prince of Orange, who knew how to profit by the 
cruelties of the Duke of Alva and of his leaders, perpe- 
trated in the Low Countries. These cruelties afforded 
a fair pretext for instigating the minds of the people to 
vengeance, and inducing an ardent desire to recover 
their privileges, and a wish to consoUdate, into one 
repubUc, the seven provinces which had rebelled against 
Philip ; and, although the latter had contrived, by 
treachery, to take the life of the Prince of Orange, yet 
his eldest son, Maurice of Nassau, educated in the 
lessons of the histories of Polybius and Julius Cajsar, 
united, unfortunately for the Spanish King, to the 
poUtical talents of his father, great valour and military 
skill ; ho continued the struggle, (sustained as it was, on 
oue side, by the great loss of Spanish people and of 
Spanish property, and on the other, by the riches which 
the commerce of the Dutch wore enabled to supply,) 
and ultimately secured the Ubertios of the country. 

Not less infelicitous were the movements of Philiji 
in attempting to take possession of France. The captains 
of the Catholic League, in that country, sold their 
services to King Henry IV., rather than place themselves 
at the disposition of Philip ; and that monarch made a 
false pretence of letting alone the reformed religion, in 
order to put an end to the inquietudes of his kingdoms. 

After his attempts to conspire f^ainst Queen 
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Elizabeth, Plulip, seeing himself foiled by her sagacitjS 
determined on havuig rceom-ae to arms in order 
make himself master of the British Islos. He prepared 
a most numerous Armada, to wijich the common people 
gave the name of invincible : but the English admiral, 
Sir Francis Drake, with great boldness, entered some of J 
the Spanish ports, (Cadiz among the rest,) where th&S 
vessels, destined for the expedition were lying, and 
burned a great number of them. Afterwards the Armada, 
under orders of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, passed 
the channel of La Mancha : but by the burthen of the 
ships, the ignorance of Phihp's sailors, who were im- 
accustomed to such rough seas, the active pursuit by the J 
Eughsh and Dutch ships, which kept a constant cannonade I 
against the Spaniards, and sent fire-ships among them,,! 
and by the taking of several galleons and their crow^-1 
this enterprise of Phihp was entirely destroyed.* 



* "B^laeion de lo racedido d la 
Armada de S. if; desde que enirii 
en ei canal, de Inglaterra haMa lo 
quete entendia en Ihinqvergvs d loa 
a(m y treze de Agosto de 1688. 
Bnira en A oa>ud la Armada, td- 
bada tr^nta de JiUio y aguel dia ae 
maorb ntutala entrada de Plenrna 



de baxdee dd et 



migo. 






Ah aocouiU of vthat Ixfd the 
ArTnada of Mie Mmett^ from the 
time it entered the rnigtith Cltathnet 
untU ite arrivat at Dunier^[v£ on 
the I2lk amd \Zih of Ai^uA IMS. 
Tiie Armada ervteted the Ghanmiii 
on Saturday, 30th Jidy, and, on that 
day, itrr. .... 



ber of the eneimfe 



»» pliego en folio de letra g6tico. 

The biatoiy of the Invincible Armada contains the above c 
titles. It recoimta that not a daj paased iu which the Englirij 1 1 
vessels did not molest those of the SpaniardH. Tlie Duke of Medina \ 
■wrote to the Duke of Panna : — 



" lHo se puede ondar campeaudo 
cou esta annada, puea el aer ton 
pesoda bace ondaf &, sotaviento 
del enemigo aiu poder bacer nuda 
con 61 auuque bb procui'a. — A.7 dc 
Agotlo de 1580. -&ire Calia. 



We cannot go beating about 
with this Arnuida, because, bmig 
80 heavy, it goes naturally to lee- 
ward oi the enemy, without being 
aUu til do aiiythitig against H, 
iillhou^h it ti'ie?< to cllect at 
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This victory tended to strengthen the maritime power 
of the English, which now began to dispute, with great 
success, against the Spanish forces, the possessions of the 
East and West Indies, and even dared to come to 
the states of the Peninsula, making itself master of the 
city of Cadiz; from whence, without having sacrificed 
lives in a zeal for religion, but on the contrary, after 
having permitted friars and many secular persons 
flying in the habit of San Francisco for fear of being 
made prisoners, to quit the city, the English returned 
to their country, richly laden with spoils, and with 
hostages, for which they hoped to receive large ransoms. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Philip — Hia unpoimlarity — Alsrmed liy a thunderbolt— His aecluBion | 
— Inconfltancy of hia friBiidBhipa — Impoverishmeiit of hia kingdoi 
contraeted with Elizftbeth'a proaperity — Toleration of Elizabeth- 
Beaults. 

Philip II. was as much detested in Spain as in all 
Europe besides. His presumptuous enterprizea against 
the liberties of othor nations were similar to those which 
he directed against his own. The complaints of those of ■< 
his subjects, who had been able to escape with theifl 
lives when he threatened them with destruction were 
heard tliroughout the world ; but those of the unliappy 
victims who groaned beneath his yoke, after faintly 
reaching his ears, were disregarded in the confiision of i 
the times, without leaving scarcely so much as a me- 
morial of them behind. As wicked men have always J 
during their triumph their partisans, and, after deatltfl 
has levelled all distinctions between the otFender andl 
the offended, their flatterers, so great political criminals 
usually find, in future generations, some more ready 
to extol them for virtues they never possessed, than . 
to hold up their crimes as a warning to comingd 
generations. 

Philip, hke the Emperor Tiberias, withdrew himself 
from the world, and lived a long time in seclusion, the 
slave of dissimulation, startled at the very air that blew 
upon his gai'ments, lest it should waft his thoughts to the i 
nation and to his enemies, for they were identical. On a J 
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certain occasion, near an alcove iu which Philip was 
iisleep at the Eaeurial, there fell a thunilerbolt, lilliug his 
hcai-t with alarm, and constraijiing him to consider the 
event as a warning from heaven for him to amend his 
government. A,s all despots have believed in augiuies, 
Philip had recourse to the priest of the palace, Don Luis 
Manrique, desiring to bo made acquainted with the eom- 
plaiiita of his subjecta. and advised as to the means of 
redressing them to the satisfaction of everybody. Terror 
had taken possession of his soul, and subdued those 
haughty notions which had elevated his royal dignity to 
such a pitch, that complaints coidd never reach it with- 
out crime, which was immediately visited with punish- 
ment. Manrique, however, knowing that, in these 
moments of the King's dread of the divine displeasure, 
which this fall of the thunderbolt had apparently indi- 
cated, he had full Uberty to answer his master's enquiries, 
gave him a faithful representation of the evils which 
caused so much disgust in his kingdoms. 

Philip avoided all intercourse with society. He refused 
to place confidence in any human being ; and was, con- 
sequently, obhged to be always employed in perusing 
government-papers, even those of the most iusignificant 
kind. This seclusion, and this labour, were highly pre- 
judicial to the interests of his subjects, who wasted their 
time in waiting the tardy resolutions of the King in the 
business of the state.* 



* " Habiendo tambien en otra 
oeaeion avisailo & T.M. Ue la pilb- 
lica querella y diaconBuelo aae 
liabia por el estilo (jne V.M. habia 
tomaiio de negociar eatando con- 
tinuamento aside de loa papeles ; 
y que ee daba 6, eutender que 
princip&lmente lo haeift V^ por 



Having also on another o< 
advised your uiajesty of the puLlic 
grievance and discontent that 
exist in conaequeuee of the plan 
your majeat^ has adopt-ed for tran- 
sacting buameas, being constantlv 
liesieged with papers ; 1 now bell 
you it is understood you take this 
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" Your Majesty," said Maurique, " commits a greafl 
ofibnce agaiust God, in not changing this manner or 
government, so as to give less trouble to yourself, and 
more profit, satisfaction, and contentment, to the world ; 
into which God did not send your Alajesty, and all other 
kings thai have their time on the earth, in order to ^ J 
always reading, or writing, or contemplating, or pragim 
in canonical hours ; but that you and they may be the ptU 
lie and patent oracles to which all subjects may come fat 
answers and remedies to their wants and necessities." 

To such an extent did Philip carry his seclusion, thai 
it became nearly impossible for his subjects to represcntl 
to him the evils they suffercd.f 



teaer major titulo para buir cte la 

rte, de mas da no qiiereree fiar 
nadie, 7 que lo que mas ae 

sentia ea el poco despachv 

J diladones, triatezaa 3 deseapera- 
donee de loa negociautes, que no 
podian en muchos diaa dar idcance 
a V.M, T al pueblo que nuuca lo 
veia, Sx^'^Sepreieniacionque hizo 
d la Tuajetlad del Smor Fdipe II. 
' ' ' '1, Dmi I/vit Mam,- 



rique, poT haberle mandado iSJf. 
le adeirtie^e lo gue te decia de ru 
gobiento en la oauion de haher 
caido lira ra^ cerca de la alctiba 
donde & if. dorima. — MS, for 
accesB to which I am iniiebted to 
jaj erudite Mend and orieutalint 
Ofljangoa. 

♦ The MS. cited in laxt note. 

+ Dije t ~VM. como bo quejaliaji 
todos, no Bolameute de quo V.M. 
ae les eacoudia, was de que no 
babia dejado puerta abierta pur 
donde pudieaeu alguna vez loa 
miserableB entrar d repreeentar 



Eetaa pnertas iton loa privadoe 
CriatUnos y fielen, y luoderadoa en 
las eoaaa de los prfncipes ; que ios 



course to abuu the iteople, and be- | 
cause you do not like to conflde ii 
anylwdy ; and what Ls mure felt . , . 
is the want of dispatch and the 
great del ays, the miaery and deajie- 
ration of the auitora, who cannot, 
for days together, catch a glance of 
your majesty, for you never see the 
people, &c, — Reprmentation made 
bu the priest of the palace, Don 
Luis Maurique, to the majetty o/" , 
Philip II., on being requeeted f- ' 
hie majeilv, on the oeeatton cf b 
falling of a thunder-bolt n 
aicoae in which his nuyei 
sleeping, to inform, him w'l 
said of kis government. 



I have told jok 
indeed everybody complains, u 
only that your majeaty is hidi _ 
youraelf from them, but that you 
nave not left an ojien door hj 
which the miserable creaturea may 
ocmalonally enter, to lay before 
you their petitions, and repreaent , 

to you their grievances \ 

Those doora are the privatttj 
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He wished to bear on his own shoulders the whole 
weight of the monarchy, and therefore directed his 
secretaries to bring every affair before him in writing, 
in order that no one might have the opportunity of a 
personal conference with hira ; for in this way ho believed 
that the royal dignity was made to aaaimilate itself to 
the power of God, whom men knew, not by presence, or 
by conference, but only by effects. 

Tho folly and impiety of tliis King in wishing to be 
taken for God on the earth, invisible and omniscient, 
rendered his rule tardy, irresolute, and fatiguing.* 

He did not appreciate, as political councillors, men 
wise in the science of government ; but gave preference 
to those persons who were his inferiors in understanding 
and business-habits, in order that ho might not be 
hindered, by philosophical and historical observations, 
from putting his own desires into execution, A king, 
(according to Philip II.,) could not tolerate, without 
dishonour, that, in state-affairs, any one should presmnc 
to point out to him the proper course. He considered 



Boberliios j ambiciosoa no so: 
.piiertaa aim) compnertas que m 
echan parOi que no entre nama aijii 
ollua."— J/imn'gu*, iiItbikIi/ cited. 



* " Acriminftn mucho el no pa- 
recer V. M. y negociar por tilleteB 
y por caorito, parecienJo & toilo el 
mundo qne esto es causa de que se 
(iespaclien pocas cosaa y tarrle .... 
y AtBB niiieho i, enteuder queV. M, 
no negocia jxir eBorito por qne le 
parezca lo maa convcniante, aino 
por que no le liable nadie." — Man^ 
rique, MS. idreadij cited. 



Cbristiaiis and 
moderate - tliinking - people in 
thinga relating to religion ; but 
the proud and ambitious are not 
doora, but mere hatches, thrown 
down in order to eiclude every 
one but themselves. 

They coTn[)!ain bitterly of your 
majesty's not appearing m perHon, 
but negotiating hy notea aud \a 
writing, making it clear to all 
the world that thia is the reaaon 
why BO few things are dimatched, 
theae ao tardily . 



md giving it to be underatood that 
^our majeaty doea not transact 
susinesa by writing, merely be- 
cause more convenient, but because 
lobody may Bpeak to you. 
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that as he was, in point of Jignitj'. the g^'eateat of al 
Spaniards, so also, in acumen and political economy, hi 
far excelled hLs subjects ; for he was persuaded that the 
opinion of a King was never fiir from the way of truth 
and justice ; and that in those who were nominally of 
his council he ought to find the obedience of servani 
and not that expression of a free opinion which nii^ 
be prompted by a zeal for the pubUc good* 

Philip II. passed from the extreme of confiding 
two or three persons, to that of trusting alone to his 
own opinion, formed upon such materials as the adula- 
tion and self-interest of bad men would allow to reach 
the steps of his throne ; or to invoke the monastic 
solitude in which he had shut himself up, wishing to b» 
thought the lord of the world, like another Alexander; 
another Ciosar, or another Attila, without ijicurring th( 
personal danger of putting himself at the head of 
troops. 

Spanish historians, favourable to the memory 
Philip, show the inconstancy of his friendship ; for one 



ith 

m 

bis ^H 
la- ^\ 




* " No tienen por baetonte des- 
CBTgo el qne d& V. M. de que de 
eita mauera entiende mejor loa 
negocioa, j los miuiatros no lo 
puedea enganar ; por que am bacer 
lo que V. M. bace, pasan y posaron 
otroa reyes y goDemadores con 
menoa trabajo suyo y de aus adbdi- 
toa,baHcando personascoavenientea 
para los oScic«, premiando &. loa 
bnenOB, y caatigando 6, loa maloa. 
Otra coaa anadian mas, y es aue 
imaginnn que V. M, aborrece & loa 
qucTe sigueu, y que le son peaadoa 
los que aaben mucho, y que buelga 
mas con loa que aaben poco porque 
no le obliguen &. dejar au parecer 
y voluntad." — Manrique, MS. he- 
fore cited. 



TRANSIuVTIOS. 

Thoj do not bold it for a anffi- 
cient oxcuae that, in tbis manner, 
your majesty may tbe better under- 
stand boaineas, and the ministeTB 
cannot deny it ; for, without sedud- 
iiig themselves aa your majea^ 
doea, otber ktnga and goTemors 
get on witb less trouble to them- 
aelvea and their snbjeets, seeking 
for persons adapted to the offices, 
rewarding tbe good and punishing 
the bad. They add one thing 
more : they imagine your ma- 
jesty hates those who follow you, 
that those who know much are 
wearisome to you, and that yon 
are more at ease with those wW^ 
know little, because they do D 
oblige you to give up your ^ 
and opinion. 
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them says that his smile and his sword, or knife, were 
inseparable, or always went together. [^Sa risa y su 
cuchiUo erari confines.~\* And another asserts, that the 
most beloved of his friends Uved with Ins shroud in his 
hand, dreading the sentence of his master, \^Bl mas 
amado vivia con la mortaja en la mano, temiendo eljmcio 
de su senor.'\^ 

Even when standing on the brink of the grave, Philip 
refused to pardon some of hie subjects who in his early 
days liad rebelled against his authority in the kingdom 
of Arragoii ; these men, constrained by a lovo towards 
their country, had returned to it, and, having fallen into 
the hands of his muiistera, he inflicted upon them the 
punishment of death and confiscation of all their pro- 
perty.J 

Philip II., the rival of Ehzabeth of England and of 
Heiu-y IV. of Franco, in his eager desire to conquer 
those sovereigns by force of arms, forgot that the best 
way of competing with them was to work out the 



• Lui» Cabrera de Cordoba Vida de Felipe II. 

+ Oil Otmailei Ddvila. Vida y Aec/ioa del Rey don Felipe III. 

XTn Bl Gonodmiento de lot Naeionee, a Ixiok written by Don Baltaaar 
Alamos de BarrientOH, tranelator of the works of Tacitua, anil attri- 
buted to Antonio Pereis, (MS. in the possesBion of mv friend the learned 
Sevillian Don 3ask Maria de Alava,) we read as follows ; — 

TRASBLATION. 



" Eabi6udoae preseutado, trai- 
doe del amor de aa patria, 7 el de 
sna haciendas ; soniego, j quiza 
del cr6dito de que para ejemplo 
bastarias los primeros castigos 
hechoH y ejecutedos en peraonaa 
grander, j eBpercuido qne su me- 
moria se habria de querer borrar 
oon loB perdonea ds loa demis, 
ahora poco ha (eHto se eacribia en 
1698,) estando ya tout cerca de la 
mnerte el rey N. St los ban con- 
denado en peoa ds muerte y con- 
fiacacion do bienes." 



Having presented tbemeelves, 
drawn by tbe love of their country, 
and that of tliair eHtat«s and 
society, and perhaps believing that 
the punishment already innictod 
on tbe persons of the great would 
Bulbi^e, and hoping that the recol- 
lection of those examples might 
have operated as a pardon to the 
rest ; a short time amoe (this was 
in 1598,) our Lonl the King being 
very near his end, they were con- 
demned to death and confiscation 
of property. 
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felicity of liis own states and leave them more rich 
powerful at his death. Scarcely had he ascended tl 
throne of Castile, than, in his need of money to susl 
ware witii Europe, ho refused to be sworn to obsei 
the laws until certain subsidies had been granted to him ^ 
for by such reprisals he contrived to give a vigour to his 
regal authority in exacting obedience from his subjects.' 
Afterwards, by his dissensions in Flanders, his fruitless 
couquest of the Republic of Holland, his unfortunat 
enterprize against England, and his struggles wit) 
Franco, he burthened his kingdoms by imposts, thereby 
ruining faniiliea, irapoverisliing the labouring classes, 
and destroying commerce on every side. + Ehzabeth at 



•"De log reynoB de Eapana . . , 
despaeH de la recuperaicion, es 
Castilla la cabeza, j esta tiene mm 
leyes y privilapos, partieularea 
jnradoa por el rej presente, y todcia 
sua antecesores aungue Felipe ae 
tarda en. el juramento, por que 
aquel rey supo mucAo para al, des- 
pnes qne empez6 & gobemar, Y 
a eate prop6sito mo afinnan que 
en Toledo, eiudad grande junto 
& Madrid, donde al prosente bb 
hallaba, rehitaS haeerle (en jura- 
ito) koita ^rue laed ni r^no 



Belacion qua hirzo d la reptibliai 
embajada que habia hecho en Eapai 
Mend Senor de Gajangoa. 

t "Del consejo de hacienda 

dicen que de 61 salen 

cosas que tieneu mas parentesco 
con la tiranfa que con la justioia 
.... No hagan entender k YM. 
!o8 de este oonaejo que las imposi- 
cionea de la sal y de otras coaas, y 
la peraecucion que ha andado j 
anda por eate reyno ba aldo de 
algun, provecho 6 interea .... 
que rauy mas seguro se pmlrdn 
creer las Mgrimaa de muchas 
pobres gentea que por esto se han 



TRANSLATION. 

Of the kingdoms of Spain 
since the Re3toration,Caatile i . __ 
head, and oi^oya her particular 
lawa aad privilegea, awora to by 
the reigmug king and all hia pre- 
deceasors, aUhoi^h Philip delayed 
to sweaf to their obaervance, beeauae 
that King kuew very well how to 
take care of himaelf after he began 
to reign. And with that intent 
they wfirm, that in Toledo, a con- 
siderable city close to Mailrid, 
where he then was, he refiised to 
awear to them, vmtil he jwat drew 
some Btipplies from the kingdom, 
cle Vemeia Simon Centurion de la 
a,— M.S. 1605, in the library of my 

It ia said of the council of re- 
venue .... that from it pro- 
ceed things which have more re- 
lation to tyranny than to juatice 
.... Thoae of thia council do 
not give your majesty to under- 
stand that the duties on salt and 
other thiuga, and the persecution 
which has gone on, and continues 
to go on, m this kingdom, have 
been of any interest or profit . . . 
that they may, with greater 
tears of man' 



ithJ^H 
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es, 

at ^1 

. hv I 



reason, belie 
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the same time undertook wars only through ati absolute 
necessity to defend herself in a just cauae, when a power- 
ful and fanatical monarch had pursued her into her 
own kingdom, and was there affording protection to 
tile malcontents and conspirators ; and, armed with a 
papal buU which ceded to him the English crown, he 
waa threatening to invade her dominions with a 
numerous host. She always found her subjects ready 
and willing to concede subsidies to her, to enable her to 
castigate PhiHp's temerity, in compliance with the wishes 
of her country. This gave rise to a proverb in common 
use in Spain for more than a century afterwards — "Con 
todos guerra y paz con Inglaiei-ra :" War with aU the 
world, but peace with England* 

TRANSLATION, 

poor people, who, in eonsequencB 
nf them nave perished, aa for ex- 
ample jn the Afituma and in 
Galioia, and are still perishing, 



perdido, como en Asturiaa y 
Galicia, y se van perdiendo, y de 
otros que por ac& han padecido j 
padecen no solo por las impo 
Clones, sinopor malvados hombi 
admiaistraaori 
MS. hefi 



tdores, & 



The SI 



and from others there also who 
■Manrique, have suffered and still suffer, not 
only by the tases imposed, but \iy 
the wicked men appointed to col- 
lect them, 
author says in another place :- 



" Todos saben que V. M. 
ignora la grita, li^iuaa y escla- 
raaciones que hay por todo eate 
reyno, por causa de las alcabalas 
y de las vejaciones i. injusticiaa j 
tiranlas de los administradorea y 
cobradorea <le ellas." 

* . . . Pour le conseill que Phil- 
lippe IL donna k aon fils avant que 
de mourir, en luy refHDmmandaut 
"d'estre en, paix avec VAyiglelerre 
pour poiwmr f aire la ffuerre avec 
iottt te monde."- — Vogage de Ea- 
paafie." A Cdogne 1666. 

Par quelq'autre dependance 
politique, suivajit le proverbe 



i/nerra y pat eoK In^laterra.' 
Mentoiret ctrieitx eavoyei 
Madrid. A Parit, 1670. 



All know tliat your Majesty is 
not ignorant of the criea, tears, 
and exdamationa which there are 
throughout the kingdom, in con- 
sequence of tie excise duties, and 
the vexation, injuatico, and tyranny 
perpetrated by the aurveyora and 
collectora of them. 

In the advice which Philip II., 
before hia death, gave to his son, 
he recommended him " to be at 
peace with Enfflaud, in order, 
thereby, to be able to make war 
with all the world." 

By some other political depend- 
ance, following the common pro- 
verb in Spain : " con todos ffKfrra 
1/ pas e.iyii IngUUerra," 



Those political lessons, derivod by the costly and san- 
guinary experience of the people, were the rewards whicli 
the Spanish nation received for having, to her own in- 
jury, assisted Philip in his tyrannical and ambitious pro- 
jects over all Europe. 

Henry IV. on coming to the throne of France, found 
his monarchy divided by civil and religious contentions ; 
in a debiHtated condition for foreign wars, and without 
riches. Having learned to conquer himself, he was 
enabled to conquer the enemies of his country. He 
abjured the reformed for the Catholic religion, thus 
making a sacrifice for the public good, which Philip II. 
never would have made, for sooner than tolerate Uberty 
of conscience, ho suffered his country to lose its posses- 
sions in Flanders, Henry, at his death, left as an in- 
heiitance to his people, peace, not only at home but 
abroad ; a powerftil army prepared to take the field in 
case of necessity, and the royal coffers filled with 
treasures. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England when 
that nation was suffering from the bad policy of her 
predecessors. Instead of opposing herself to the no- 
tions of civil and rehgious liberty cherished by her sub- 
jects, she was the firm protector of both. Her troops 
were always victorious : the people, with pleasure, 
fiirnished supplies for the defence of the country 
against foreign enemies, and in order to assist the Dutch 
in their wars against Spain : the royal maritime power 
became invincible, and Elizabeth, impelled by a love for 
her people, did not hesitate to sell part of the royal 
patrimony, thus leaving herself and her successors more 
dependant on the House of Commons. She also, in de- 
scending to the tomb, left her kingdom in a state of 
great power and grandeur. 
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Philip II., who set himself in opposition to the very 
age in which he lived, was always conquered and defeated. 
He received, on every side, the just reward of his 
temerity. He sought to compass the misery of his 
enemies, but had the mortification to see them prosperous 
and happy. Indeed, in the end, he punished himself ; 
for, the chastisements he received for his cruel and unjust 
enterprises were severely felt in the heart of his own 
kingdoms, in consequence of the bad policy to which he 
resorted with a view of subjugating the world. 

The superb structure of the Spanish monarchy began 
to crumble away from the latter part of the reign of 
Philip II., a monarch who was only able to see his will 
triumphant in the peninsula; nor was that triumph 
attained through the means of which he availed himself, 
but by having found the country already prepared for 
slavery and dishonour by the kings who had previously 
occupied the throne of Castile. 
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CHAPTEfi VIII. 

Intolonmce of Ferdinand aiid Isabella continued by Philip 11.— 
Moors of Granaila — Confiscationa — Exodus of the Moors — 1 
reception by Henry IV. of France — Philip III. allows them to (j 
Ilia kingdoma — Their reception in Tunis— Philip's cupiditj. 

The temerity of the strong and powerful, as ehowB i 
their acts of oppression against the feeble creatures who 
groan beneath their bondage, only terminates when the 
latter, urged on by desperation, make a last struggle 
for hberty, for vengeance, or for death. Unhappy the 
kingdom in which the people arrive at such an extremity 
as to regard the last moment of existence in the light 
of a boon from heaven, and the prelude to then- eman- 
cipation from an odious aud intolerable slavery ; for 
they will not hesitate to stain the country with blood, 
in the hope that, by taking away the life of another, 
they can award punishment for wrongs endured, 
obtain felicity and rest by the sacrifice of their own. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who perfidiously deprived t 
conquered Moors of the use of their rehgion, initiate 
their successors iu the practice of intolerance towarc 
all who trusted in the oaths of Christians. 

Philip II., who desired to extend the pohcy of thosl 
monarchs, ordered that the Moors should abandon their 
language, their costume, their music, their fetes, their 
songs, and their amusements; be prohibited them the 
use of their baths, the fastenings on the doors of t 
houses, and the custom of permitting their wives ; 
daughters to appear in the streets with vcOed faces. 
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The iMooi-a of Granada, as might be expected, became 
indignant at these prohibitions; for it is easier for a 
people to surrender their riglita and privileges of a 
political kind, than usages of that description. But 
Philip beheved that his will was suflScient to produce in 
the minds of men a formal renunciation of all claims 
whenever the surrender of these was necessary to Ids 
triumph, although contrary to justice and soimd sense. 

The Moors elected a king, made themselves masters 
of some cities in the Sierras, and, for the space of two 
years, defended them with a valour which desperation 
alone could inspire ; but at last they had to humble 
themselves before the powerful forces of their implacable 
enemy ; for they were abandoned by the cowardice of 
others who hved in the kingdoms of Arragon and 
Valencia and some pai-ts of Andalusia, and. above all, 
by the Grand Turk, who, instead of kindling the flames 
of war at the head of the Spanish king's dominions to 
weaken him, preferred entering into combat with liini to 
less advantage in other places. 

Philip, always haughty towards the weak, did not fail 
to abuse this victory. He granted a pardon to the 
Moors who threw themselves on his clemency that ho 
might not vent his fiiry on some thousands of men ; 
but he refused to retm-u to them the property which lie 
had confiscated at the time of their I'evolt, for his want 
of foresight induced Mm to prefer enriching his cofiers, 
rather than secure, by kindness and generosity, the 
affections of that subdued and insulted people.* 



* Vft BabeiB y & todoa ea notorio You know, and it ia uotorioua 

c6nio por la robeiioii v levanto- to all, that by the rebellion anil 

niiento de los Moriacoadel imeHtro riaing of the Moora of our king- 

reyno de Granada, habieudo ellos iloui of Orauada, they incniTed 
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Never did despotism and avarice bind themsolves'i 
more closely together than they did in Spain from theJ 
age of the Catholic sovereigns. Hence we find that 
Philip, trusting to the imbecility of ]m subjects, had the 
insolence to enact a law which provided that all the 
Moors who were forcibly expelled from the kingdom of m 
Granada, under an apprehension that possibly they I 
might revolt with the others, although they had notl 
manifested any desire to do so, should suffer the same I 
penalty of confiscation ; because, although there might, A 
perhaps, be among them persona of the greatest innocence 1 
and loyalty, yet it would not be expedient to the state, I 



incarrido en los crimenes lesiE 
divinte et kumancB tnajettatU, j 
cometido otros graves, atroceH y 
enormes delitos, entre otros peoas 
que por derecbo y leyes de estos 
reynoB contra, los tales estdn esta- 
blecidaa, nor el miamo caso y hecho 
y deade el principio qne desto tra- 
taron, perdieron todos sns bi^ies 
miiebleH, raioea y semovientea, 
derechos y acciones en qnales- 
i^uiera manera que lea pertene- 
eiesen aquelloa, y el Senorio y 
propiedad delloa, fueron eonfii- 
cados 7 aplicadoa ft la uueetro 
c£mara y fieco, y ae hicieron y aon 
uueBtroB, y de la dicha nuestra 
c&mara ; y que no embar^nte que 
muchoH de los dichoa Moriacoa, 
despuea de haber eatado rebelodos 
y coa las smias tant(» dias, se 



obediencia, la grama y merced que 
en lot admitir y r&nbir let hishoM 
no fue con perdoa Ms reminon 
(^una de los diehos biene* ni 
aqiieUa te eitendid ni amprekendt6 

nuestros ^deta nueOra edmara.'" — 
C6dula ^e Felipe 11. dada en Aran- 
juez i 24 de Fehrero da 1671— 
MS. — Arehiwt de Qratwtda. 



the Crimea of high treason fiotil 
againtt God and man, and com'^ 
mitted other grave, atroeiona, and 
enormous offences ; among other 

Eenalties which, hy right of the 
LWB of theae kingdonia, are pro- 
vided against auch persons, for the 
deeds they have committed, 'waa J 
the lorn of ail their goods, chattel^ J 
estatea, stock, rights, and credits, iaM 
any manner howsoever belon^ng J 
to them, aud all the ownership ana 
property therein were confiacated 
and forfeited to our chamber of 
exchequer, and were made, and 
are, ours, and belong to the said 
chamber ; and that notwithatand- 



ly day8,Bubnutted them- 
selvea, and came to our obedience^ 
the grace and favour which we 
granted in admitting andrecanjing 
them, itat Tiot with pardon or i 
remisiion aa to an^ of the i 
goods, d:c., nor did it attend to a 
comprehend any ttteh thing*, eo tht 
thete remained and contintiied t 
hdong to us and nur laid ehamber^ 
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that for the sake of the innocent, some of the guilty 
sliould be suffered to escape.* This avowedly unjust mode 
of confiscating the property of iuuocent persona in order 
that the exchequer might not be prejudiced by losing 



* Lo3 bienes de loa moriacos, 
que de la ciudad de Granada j 
lugaj^ade lavegay de otraa partes 
fueron gacados del dicho reyuo y 
lleyadoa a otras partea, no se ha- 
biendo ann ellos clara y desoubier- 
tamente rebelado, levantado j to- 
rnado las annas, en. aquelloH iiue 
fneron partlcipea concioa, 6 eon- 
eejeroB ayudadores, 6 en otra cua- 
lesquiera 



a rebelion y levantamiento de 
Ids demas, babiendo pur esto incnr- 

maa penas, fueron y son aaimiamo 
confiacados y aplicadoa a la nneatra 
cdmara y fiaco, y son nneatroa y 
uoa pertenecen, Y como quiera 
que & algunos de loa dichoa moria- 
coa que aai fneron sacadoa y no 
fueron parttcipes, concioa ni en 
mauera alguna culpadoa, no ea 
nueatra inteucion ni voluutad da 
loa perjudicar ni agraviar : antes 
con loa tales uBariomoa de grocia 
y gratificBcion : jikm considerando 
que loa bienes qae dellos quedaron 
e« d dicho reyno de Orcmada, ei- 
peckUmente Itn ravcee, cmno easat, 
vihai, haerCaa y heredadeg, nu pu- 
diendo dellos vivir ni estar en 
dioho reyno de Granada, coma por 
agora no es ni debe de aer penni- 
tido, no pudiendo ellos por esta 
cauaa labrarloa (MiltivarloB ni bene- 
ficiarloa, ni disponer de eUoa eino 
con mucho dano y pfirdida ; y eon- 
aiderando con eato jontamente la 
dificiiltad, dilacion y confuaioii que 
habria en el diatinguir y apartar 
tos bienea de los delinquentes y 
culpadoH, de los que pretonderin 
no lo ser, y lo que habrli en la 
averiguacton de loe aoBodlchoB, y 
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The goods of tliose Moora who 
were carried away and expelled 
from tbe city of Granada and 
towns of tlie plain, and from other 
parts, although they had not clearly 
and openly rebelled, risen up, or 
taken arms, with those who were 
participators, privy to, or aiding 
and abetting or otherwise assist- 
ing, or participating in what con- 
cerned the aaid rebellion, and 
rising of the rest of them, having 
thereby incurred,aathey did incur, 
the same punishment, were and are 
alao confiscated and forfeited to our 
fiscal chamber, and are ours and 
belong to us. And an to some of 
the said Moors, who were ao ex- 
pelled, and were not participators, 
or privy, or in any way culpable, 
it ia not our intention, or wish, to 
injure or wrong them : but on the 
contrary, to act towania them 
with grace and Javour : but eonH- 
deriiig their goodt which remain 
in the taid kingdom of Oranada, 
especially the real eilcUee, lueh ai 
housei, vineyarda, OTchardt, and 
inJieritanixe, (the owners being no 
longer able to live in the said king- 
dom of Granada, as at present is 
not and ought not to be permitted, 
and consequently they not being 
able either to work them, cultivate 
them, or make them beneficial, or 
even to diajiose of them except 
with great loss and damage ; and 
considering in addition to this, the 
difficulty, delay, and confiision, 
there would be in distinguiahing 
and separating the goods of the 
delinquents from the goods of those 
who pretend not to be of that class, 
and moreover the difficulty there 
would be in proving the matters 



that of some persons who might be guilty, exceeds itn 
tyramiy the most flagraut examples that are to be found I 
in the history of nations. When the sovereign of a king- 
dom has such an insatiable thirst for the gold of I " 
subjects, that in order to gratify it he persecutes i 
innocent as well as the guilty, he takes the surest way of ' 
instigating all his subjects to acta of sedition and revenge. 
The wretched condition to whicli Spain was reduced 
by the tyranny of her kings, as well with reference to I 
intellectual progress as to mannera and customs and a] 
respect for the laws, was summed up by a Moor in these I 
four lines : — 



" Itazon duermc, 
trayoioii yela, 
juaticia falta, 
malicia reyna."* 



ReaBon (deeps. 
Treason flies, 
Jnatice &Us, 
Malice reigns. 



The Inquisition persecuted the Moors on every side^il 
and took from them their property to augment thel 



_ I fiiesen ciili.... , 

podrit hacer y manaaj^uioB {pero 
no to Ue^n a mandar,) que bb les 
hagB, la jnata recompensa, 7 aatia- 
feocion de lo que toa dichoa sua 
bienes valieron, nabemos acordado 
que tudos loB dichos bienes, mue- 
blea, imces y Bemovientes deatOB, y 
aaeioaea que loa dichos moriacos 
en el dioHo reyno de Granada 
tienen . , , . sin datincion ni e»- 
oepcion alffuna, eean todoH puatos, 
metidot, incorporadot en la nweWra 
oUmara, y fisco' — DocnTaBni died 
in the preceding note. 
* C6dice GO. 174, 



lae culpas 6 inocencia de los aforesaid, and the guilt or innO' 
cence of one and the other, and 
that to those who thiia may not 
have been gnilty, we reaerve to 
ourselvea the power to order (l»tt 
that liae not yet become an order), 
that they should hare amirded 
to them the inat recompenae and 
satialaction of what the said gooda 
are worth,) we have conceded that 
all the BaiU goods, chattels, estates, 
and atock thereon, and Bharea - 
which the aaid Moore in the 
kingdom of Qranada hold . 
wilhovt dittinetion or 1 
f ion, be aH put into, mune 
incorporated in ov,r exe/i^quer. 
the Biblioteca Nacional intituled :— 
y Apoloffia contra la religion Christiana, y d romance de Jvo 
Alonio Aragone*. Of this poet wo read in another Moorish C6dice, ij 
the aame library (GO. 169.), the following ; — ' 

" Juan Alonao, maestro eu the- Juan Alonao, maator i 

ulugia .... siondo hijo de padres togy, . . , being bom of Ohriatii 
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exchequer. Naj, tliat tribunal even deprived them of 
their chddren, aud sent them far from their parents, to 
be reared up among straogers, by whom they were to bo 
instructed in the religion of Christ. There was no 
species of insult which was not resorted to, in order to 
oppress that unhappy people ; indeed, the laws, and 
those by whom they were administered, were alike their 



cristianoa, pero guiatlo de una 
buena oonBideraoion . . . . ao ateu- 
rliendo & si ... , fiieron moroB, 
jndios ni cristinjioa, buHcaba dea- 
engaiiarHe y saber la vardad dc lo 
que le conveiiia, couaiderando y 
luirandu los trea immiiiOB de laa 
tres leyea qual delloe era el que 
gniava & la salvacion para caminar 
por 61, y halldndola como la hatl6, 
Be Tino b, Tetuaa t seguirla ; j 
dexaniio i 



parenta, but guided by a good un- 
derstanding . . . not oaring to 
know wheQier .... tliey were 
Moors, Jews, or Christians, set 
about undeceiving himself and 
nscertaining the trath of tlie 
matter, considering and examining 
the three roods of the three laws 
to find which of tliem was the way 
of salvation for him^ and finding 
it, as he did find it, he came to 
Tetnan to follow it ; and, leaving 
tent6 con el trabajo de mi persona, a considerable property behind 
ooupado en ganaran sustento mise- him, he conteuteu himself to sub- 
rablemente. mit to personal labour in order to 

gain a miserable sustenance. 

* In a Moorish codice of my friend, the celebrated orientalist 
Gayangos, (speaking of what a Mahometan ought to know and to believe,) 
we read as follows : — 



" Bra fiiorza moatrar lo quo ellos 
(JOB mstianos) qnerian, porqiie 
da no hacello los llevaban & la 
inquisicion,. adonde por signir la 
verdad, eramos privados de las 
vidaa haciendas y hijos ; pues en 
un pteusamiento estaba la persona 
en una cdrcel escnra tan negra 
□onio BUS maloB iutentos ; adonde 
loB dejaban muchos afios para yr 
cousnmiendo la hacienda que luego 
secrestabftu, comiendo ellos de elln, 
y decinn coa justificacion y era la 
uapa de sub malas y traydoros en- 
tranas, yloa hijoasi eranpequenoa 
los daban & criar para hacellos. 



One was forced to do what they 
(the Christians) wished, becanse if 
we did not do so, they carried us ofT 
to the Inquisition, where, by follow- 
the truth, we were cleprived of our 
lives, property, and children ; for, 
as quiuk aa thought, a person 
would find himself in an obacure 
cell, as black aa their wicked 
designs ; in this cell they leave yon 
for many years, in order to 0O on 
consuming your living, which is 
immediately seqneatrated : they 
eat and drink out of it, and it was 
said, with good reaaon, that it was 
the cloak of their wickedness and 
treacherous bowels ; and the chil- 
dren, if little, were given out to be 
reared up, in order that they should 
be made, like themselves, heretics. 
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Many of tlie persecuted Moora fled secretly fron^ 
Spain; not by sea, for all ports were closed against them,' 
but by way of Franco, where Henry IV. received the 
wretched fugitives with great benevolence. In a short 
time, however, the desire of all was compHed with in a 
very unexpected manner. Philip III., a man of rude-] 
mind, allowed himself to be easily governed by thosOl 
who, knowing the fears of liis conscience, took advantage 
of his imbecihty, in order to effect their own wishes.* 
Many of the clergy, remembering the expulsion of the 
Jews and Moors by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and knowing that it would be agreeable to Philip III. 
to imitate those monarchs, advised him to banish all 
the Moors resident in his kingdoms ; since, not only did 
they persist in followmg the Mahometan rites, but they 
held intercourse \vith the Turks, and, through theni, 
hoped to regain their hberties. 

The Moors solicited, secretly, auxiliaries of Henry IV, 
pledging themselves, in order the better to persui 
him to the undertaking, to profess the Protestant 
hgion, it not being so much opposed to their own usages: 
and because it, as well as the Mahometan rehgion, 
forbad the adoration of images — a practice which notl 
short of violence could induce them to adopt. 

Philip III., although at the sacrifice of a great 
of his property, opened a way, both by sea and lam 



4 



* The Venician amhasaador, Simou Centurion, in hia Memorial, c 
page , Bays to the government of hia country, in 160S : — 

TRANSLiTIO.V. 

Any one alile to do mnch with 
him (Philip III.) can do ao mach 



" Cualqiiiera puede mucho con 
61 (Felipe III) tanto mas ai toca 
en coneiencia, y quien fuere por 
eate camiao no negociaj^ poco. 
No harft un pecado mortal por 
todo el muntlo." 



if tlie a&ir i 
and he who goes by 
this road will aucceed not a littl& J 
He will not eoran " " 

for all the world. 
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fur the Moors to escape from their odious captiyitj. 
lu tho state to which tlie sovereigns of Spain, and their 
ministers, had reduced the government of the Moors, 
there were but three remedies for the evil, viz. : — to 
suii'er the horrors of a frightful war : to adopt an 
entirely different pohcy : or to expel from Spain some 
miUions of people. 

To vary the policywaaimpoasible; for the opinion of the 
common people, and of almost all the clergy, as well as 
a great pai-t of the nobility, was so hostile to the Moors, 
that to contend against it would have requii'cd all the 
rigour practised by kings against those who maintained 
a different religion. Thus fear misled them from the 
right way — fear of increasing the pride of the Moors, 
on their perceiving that any regard was paid to justice 
by those xmder whom they were governed ; and fear 
that a stupid populace, being taught to mistake vice for 
virtue, and virtue for vice, might attempt to impose on 
their masters and governors the consequences of having 
once in their Uves sought to adjust the laws to that 
state of things which the happiness of Spain required. 

The Spanish monarch being convinced, not that 
. violence was the only author of the disquietudes and 
vexations of the Christians, but that it was of no use 
as regarded the pertinacity of the Moors, (for an imbecile 
despot never learns by experience,) gave to that people 
liberty, which is tho greatest of all felicities, while yet 
he intended to afflict them with still severer punishment. 
Hence may be inferred the disorder and misery which 
must be found among a people whose nilers are ignorant 
uf the tendency of the orders thoy promulgate, believing 
themselves to be strongest when they display weakness, 
find most gloiious when thoy are covering themselves 
with ignominy. 
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The Moors, whilst they reuiained in exile, only so f 
remembered the losa of their country, as to demonstrate 
their joy on seeing that the chains of the miserable 
slavery in which they had been bom were at last broken.* 
Although they endured many changes of fortune by 
sea and land, and although in some parts of Barbary 
they wej-e treated inhumanly by the fanatical populace, 
yet, about thirty thousand entered France, and, thanks 
to a favorable edict of Henry IV., they found a generous 
hospitality in that kingdom. 

* In tho C6dice G. G. 169 of the Biblioteea ifaoional, we fliiii, iu a 
conunent upon a treatise composed b;^ IbraAim de Bo/fad (aa infanbitaitt 
of Algiers, afflicted with corporal btindneaa, bnt brilliantl]' itlniuiiied in 
the heart and uuderatandiug), the following : — 

TflANSLATIDK. 

Tfie ChristiBJia reward this 
daluaian nation with priaona, . 

tiires, and death ; and yet, for ^ 

thJH, they (the Moota) maint^n' 
lirnineBs, and that of their true 
faith, Bhewiug the one, and having 
in their hearts the other. . 
in the same library, (G.G. 171, 

This in the faith of the Christian^ 

and what we saw with our eyet^ 
and were obliged to follow, and 
sometimes we did pretend to 
follow ; bnt God well knows that 
it was a thing dreaded and vitu- 
perated in the heart .... Thanka 
and praiae be given to TTim who, 
of Ilia infinite power, baa delivered 
us &ora the sight of euch heresies, 
C6dioe of my friend Gaya^oa [already cited) we find ; — 
■ ' ■>'-■■''■ g^ ^tjig Creator) was pleased to 

deliver us from those wicked dogs, 
eiieniies of truth, who, blind with 
their false tenets, . . , with their 
rigorous justice, and cruel inqui- 
sition, by force of rigoura and 
punishmeuta, held ua in such aub- 
jectiou and annihilation, buruing 
our frienda and usurping the «j ~ 
came», inciting us and ou 
to the perdition of ( 
Wcgive to Him millions of that 
for rescuing us out of their handi 



"Los cristianos que tauto apre- 
miaron eata naciou ondaluza con 
prisioneB, tonnentoa j muertea ; 
y con todo sustentaron (loe moros) 
la firmeza de an f% verdadera, moa- 
trdndoles uno j teniendo eu su 

In anotlier C6dica, also Moorish, 

" Eata ea la fS de los cristianos, 
y la que bimos por loa ojos siguir, 
y alguna vez mostramoe que si- 
guiamos ; ]tero bien sabe Dioa qae 
era haciendo escamio y bitu- 
perando en el corazon .... Laa 
gracias j alabanzas sean dadaa al 
que con sn in£nito poder nos aacd 
de ber tantas eregias." 

In aaothe 

" Fu6 aervido (el Criador) de 
sacamos de entre aquelloa mal- 
ditos perros, enemigos de la verdad, 
que ciegos eon an felsa aeta .... 
con su rigorosa justicia y cruel 
ynquiaioion, 6. fiierza de rigorea y 
castigoB nofi tenian tan ai^jetos y 
aniquiladoa, quemando 4 nuestros 
deodos y amigoe, u*urpimido lax 
haoiendas, yncitandonoa y & nues- 
tros hijos k ia perdicion de laa 
almas. D6iiiosle millioncs de 
gracias pues nos aacd do entre 
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In Tunis, the King Uzmanday, a sovereign of a proud 
ilisposition, received the miserable Moors with great affec- 
tion. In order that the captains of Spanish and other 
foreign vessela might be encouraged to bring many of 
the exiled fugitives, he dispensed with the accustomed 
payment of a hundred crowns for each vessel that 
arrived within his ports : he gave lauds to the Moors to 
populate, and assisted them with wheat, barley, and 
muskets, and with exemption for the term of three years 
from contributing towards the subsidies accustomed to 
bo levied in liis kingdom. 

The motive for the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain was simply in order that the royal coffers might 
be enriched with the spoils. As the fanaticism of kings 
went hand in hand with avarice, PhiHp III,, imitating 
his progenitors, on promulgating the edict, prohibited 
the expelled from either selUng or mortgaging then- 
heritable property by gratuitous cession : because all 
these were declared to be the property of the crown. 
They were only permitted to dispose of their moveable 
goods, and take with them the produce, not in gold, 
jewels, silver, or bills of exchange, but in merchandize 
of that description, the export of which from Spain had 
not been prohibited by the laws. Those laws, however, 
the king offered to violate, with the sole desire, as he 
said, of favouring the Moors ; who, if preferring to 
carry away their riches in money, metals, or precious 
stones, and being willing to hand oi'er to Philip the 
half of every thing, were to be mider no obligation to 
take merchandize of any kind, with a view of avoiding 
loss to the exchequer.* 

* Oil Gonzalez Divila, iu The Life of Philip III., aets forth the 
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This was, imleed, cotivertiug the griefs of the natioiff 
into a pecuniary profit, in order that tlie King and 
ministers might quaff, as it wore, out of golden cups, thai 
very tears of an oppressed and sorrowing people. Tha 
royal clemency was to be had recourse to for mitigatin^^ 
not for abolishing, those afflictions, providing always that 
such clemency should work to the advantage of the 
exchequer ! If to live in society is to have guaranteed . 
to us our hves and fortunes against the caprice 
human malice, and if those hves and fortunes were, 
Spain, subject to murder and rapine, personified by meii 
seated in the tribunal of justice, or on the throne of its 
kings, that nation appears to have been ruled, rather 1: 
the unrestrained will of crowned lirigands, tlian bjj 
monarchs, the servants of the laws. 

But every thing was confounded by an exaggerate 



" Tengo por bieu que ptiedan 
durante el dicho termino de ae- 
senta dias diaponer de aua bienea 
mueblea y aemovientes, y llevarios 
no eu moneda, oro, plata. ni joyaa, 
ui letrasde CEiinbio,suioeiimerca(^- 
rfew no prohihidat eamjiTodat de 
lot naiurcAei de eetos re^oav no de 
otTOt .... Los rayces ban de 
qnedar por hacienda mia para 
aplicarlos 6. la obra del servicio de 
Dioa y bien ptlUlco . . . . Y declare 
que sin aml^go de que lea ttstk 
prohibido por leyes de eatoa rey- 
nos, si algnno 6 alguuos de diclioa 
muriBCOS quisiereti llevar ..... 
BUS bienes muebles en dinero, plata 
6 joyaB,lo puedanhacer cental que 
hayan de registrar y dejar la raitad 






I consent that they shall be at 
liberty, during the aaid term of 
sixty days, to dispose of their 
moveable property and atock, and 
earry them away, not in money, 
gold, ailver, jewels, or bills of ex- 
change, but in merchandiie not 
proKtbited, bought of the natims i>f 
Iheee kingdom*, and of no otktr* 
... The real estates shall re- 
main at my^ disposal, in order to 
be applied in the -work of Ood's 
service, and the public good .... 
And I declare that, notwithstand- 
ing these things may be prohibited 
bj the laws of these kingdoms, if 
any of tlie aaid Moors wish to 
carry away .... their goods and 
chattels in money, silver, or jewels, 
they can do so on condition that 
they register and lease th» hatfcfm 
the vhole of them at lay ditpotr' 
.... but, in that case, they nea 
not export merchandize. 
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zeal for religion. Philip III., with all hia reputed im- 

becilitj, was not incapable of manifesting hia covetous- 
ness of the property of the Moors, nor were his vassals 
able to comprehend from his words the mind of their 
prince. 

Spain, by the expulsion of the Moors, lost a miUion of 
its inhabitants. These, having returned to the coimtry 
of their ancestors, preserved the Castilian tongue, trans- 
mitted it to their descendants, and wrote in it many a 
treatise to fortify their bretliren in the Mahometan faitJi, 
and to execrate the inhuman crimes of their persecu- 
tors.* These persecutors demonstrated, in the expulsion 
of the Moors, that in Spain tliey knew not how to 
govern without violence ; and, when violence no longer 
served to retain the subjects under the intolerable sway, 
recourse was had at last to spoil them of their property 
and condemn them to perpetual banishment, although 
such measures might lead to the speedy decay of the 
population and tho decline of the kingdom. 



* Tbraliim de Bolfiici, an AcdaluBian, (mentioned in a former note) 
havingaiTiTedinAlgier^coinposedmany verses, full of poetic ingenuity 
and lively ideas. One of these verses ran tlius : — 



" No es gobiemo el dividido : 
Tierra y de\o rige im Dios : 
Uu rejno no surre 6. dos, 



TRAMStATlOS. 

Government ia not division : 
One God rules both earth and 

heaven : 
Two Iieads can not in one crown 

Nor two atraiige birds within 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IteSections and compariaona — Cenaoiahip of the press — Literatiii«4 
pBTBecuted — Naharro — Caatillejo — Mondoza — Tornies — Samiidi ' 
Usque — Califieadores appointed to esamine books — Antonio 
Herrera — The asa and the friar — Results of intolerance and doa- 
potiam — Eepulilie of Venice and its toleration— Its increase ia com- 
merce and richea — Spain's contrary policy— Her consequent decay. 

In Spain, such a state of oppression as that describi 
in the foregoing chapters could not be permanent ; foal 
that would be contrary to the written word. One I 
species of tyranny resembles another as to the means ■ 
employed, though the results may be different. Thus 
the government of Athena wTested from the hands of 
their possessors the books of Pjiihagoras, and ordered 
them to be burnt in the forum, that the people might i 
not become acquainted with the doubts of that I 
philosopher, touching the existence of the gods ; it being 
impossible to ascertain, ivith certainty, that existence, 
owing as well to the obscurity of the subject as to the 
brevity of human hfe.* Thus also, when Tiberias was 
governor of Eome, Cremutius Cordus was persecuted, 
for having, in some annals which he published, and which 
were, by command of the senate, reduced to the flames j 
by the Ediles,+ called Marcus Brutus the last of th» I 

* IH6genet LcUrtius. Lives of Oreek P/iilosop/ien. 
i Tacitui. Lib. IV. of tkeannah. 
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Romans. Thus, again, dm-ing the imperium of Domi- 
tian, the pliilosophera were driven out of Italy, and 
Junius Rusticus and Senecio were cruelly put to death, 
for having written in praise, the one of Thrasea and the 
other of Helvidius, victims to their constancy in de- 
fending virtue, in the age of Nero. Tiieir books also 
were publicly burnt in the forum at Rome* 

The Catholic sovereigns, dreading the art of printing, 
and apprehensive tliat the numerous books which were 
daily imported into their kingdoms of Castile and 
Arragon, might give birth to sentiments contrary to 
their established pohcy, ordered that all books which 
were to be sold or printed, should first be examined by 
the prelacy, who were to see that theii" contents contained 
nothing of a censurable or an unprofitable charactei'. 
Thus, scarcely had the understanding in Spain thrown 
off the shackles of ignorance, than it became loaded 
with those of slavery. If it can, with truth, be aflinned 
that, in another age, men, owing to the rudeness of 
education, and the want of books to awaken their reason- 
ing powers to the exercise of natm^'s highest gift, were 
dragging out a mere animal existence, it is equally true 
that, from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the most 
studious men, although possessed of many helps to the 
acquisition of science, were greatly impeded by obstacles 
placed in their way by a wary and absolute policy.+ 

The dread of human learning very soon induced 
Charles V". to persecute all writings not conformable 
to his own way of t hinkin g, as well on reUgious as on 
political subjects. He ordered the miiversity of 



* Tacitju. — Life of Julim Agricola. 

+ See Law 23, Title VII., book 1, of the Noviaima Recopilncioii. 
Pi^gmfitioa feuha en Toledo, A 8 de Julio, de lfi02. 
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Louvaino to form an exact index or catalogue of all the 
various heretical books, and of those containing 
doctrines suspected of being heretical, in order to as- 
certain which ought to be held worthy of prohibition 
and which of being burnt. From that period, the Inqui- 
sition of Spain adopted and made many editions of that 
catalogue, augmenting it from time to time. 

The works of the greatest authors of the Spanish 
nation were prohibited. Bartolom^ de Torres Naharro, 
an ecclesiastic, who had resided some years in Kome, 
printed, in Italy, a collection of satires and plays under 
the title of Propaladia. The anathemas of the Inquisition 
fell upon all of these and upon all then" readers. With 
the same liberty that Machiavelus, the famous secretary 
of the Florentine republic, penned his Mandragola, in 
detestation and disgust of the disorders which stained 
the habits of the clergy of his age, did Torres Naharro 
infuse into his dramatic works a thousand biting 
sarcasms against the clergy, who, instead of being, to 
the laity, a mirror of sanctity and good living, were a 
perfect scandal to virtue, and an obscene example of 
the vices.* 



* PropaUadia de Bartolom^ de Torre* Naharro, dirigida al illoatris- 
suno Seiior el Senor don Ferrando D&valoa de Acqniiio, Marques de Pea- 
cara &c. — En Nipoles, por Juan PaaquBto de Sallo. — Aiio de 1B17. 

The edition of this work piibliahed in Madrid by Herrea Cosin, in 
1673, jointly with the JjazariJlo de Tonnes, was espurgated by the 
Holy Office. Aa a Bpecimen of the authority of the Inquisition to 
mutilate the ideas of an author, the following is an example : — 



EniTioN OF 1517. 
De Roma no a6 qu£ dlga 
sino que por mar y tierra 
cada dia ay nueva guerra 
nueva paz y nueva liga : 
la carte tjeno fatiga, 
el papa ee eat& k bob vicioa, 
J el que tiene linda amiga 
le hace lindos hi 



Edition of 1673. 
De Eoma no b6 quS diga 
aiuo que por mar y tierra 
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The Spanisli literati at last responded to the call of that 
secret voice, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, ai'oiised and stirred up the intelligence of the 
people against the power of the clergy ; a power founded 
on the popular ignorance, which allowed even the errors 
and crimes of the priesthood to be regarded with venera- 
tion : that same voice it was which, in France, animated 
Frangoise Rabelais, Clemente Marot, Buenaventura 
Desperiers, intimate friends and favorites of the discreet 
Princess Margaret of Navarre ; and in flourishing Italy, 
Doctor Machiavellus, and the satirical wit Pedro Aretino. 

Cristdval de Castillejo, a poet very similar to that 
jovial son of the Italian muse, composed, in easy Castil- 
lian verse, a Sermon de amoves, wherein he includes the 
ecclesiastics of his time among those who become 
victims to that violence of the tender passion, which 
buried Sappho in the profound abyss off Mount Leucas ; 
which prostrated Hercules at the feet of Dejanira ; and 
which burnt the walls of haughty Troy, and thereby 
revenged offended Greece* 

ErmoB OF 1517. EomoN of 1573. 



En Boma Iob sin aenor 
son almas que van en pena : 
no ge hace coia hu&ia 
gin dinerot y favor. 



Eq Boma loa sin senor 
sou almaa que van en pena: 
juui ge ordena y desordeaa 
siguiendo trai lopeor. 






TalantB, Uamaatdo Fray Fidd, 
corregido ' ' 



* " Sermon de amoret, dd Maestro Bae 
de la drden dd Trittd. Agora % 
Aho de MD.rlij." 

In " Isfl obraa de Cristoval de Castillejo, corregidas y enmendadaa 
por mandado del Conaejo de la Santa y General liquiBicioD ; Anvera, 
en casa de Pedro Bellero, 1598," is found thia sermon cited with 
the title of " Capitalo de amor," and with many supprefiaioiiB and 
amendments of the Inqniaitore, of which see the following example :- — 
Editiok of 1542. Edition or 1698. 

No Be escapa No se escapa 

hnmbre vIto deid« dpnpa hombre vivo ni solapa 

J reyeB y emperadoreB de reyes y eraparadorea 

duquea y grandea senorea, duquea j grandes seiiores 

L 2 
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In a Dialogue upon the conditions of women, he also 
describes, with a satirical pen, the hidden fire which 
burned in the convents of the nuns of that age, who, 
although removed from the vanities and deceits of the 



Edition of 1542. 
hasta quien no tiene capa, 
desta guerra. 

y no conoce & persona : 

ninguno deste cuydado, 

halLureys privilegiado, 

aunqne sea de corona 

ni de grados, 

ni obispos ni perlados : 

tambien entran en sns bretes : 

en 61 en vez de roqnetes 

hay mil obispos lls^ados 

desta lanza. 

Heridos van desta llaga 

las tres partes de los vivos : 

aun & los contemplativos 

mnchas veces los amaga 

6 rodea. 

Por los yermos se pasea 

bnscando los hermitanos : 

por los desiertos estranos 

se deleita 6 se florea 

6 se extiende 

en los conventos y aciende 

sus dulzores amorosos : 

tentando los religiosos 

en sn consuelo los prende 

con dulzura. 

Es cazador de natura : 

caza con sutiles longas 

las entranas de las monjas ; 

que no valen cerradura 

ni paredes. 

misterio ! 

1 qnien te trajo al monesterio, 
amor poderoso, di, 

que muchas veces por tl 
mientan versos del plasterio, 
que es donayre ? 
T(i que tienes con el fraire 
en el coro que entender, 
que aUi le nacen tener 
los sentidos en el ayre ? 
&c. 



Edition of 1598. 
hasta el que no tiene capa 
d*esta guerra. 

no reconoce persona, 
ni alguno d*este cuydado 
hallareis previlegiado, 
aunque sea de corona 
sin tardanza. 



Heridos van de esta llaga 
las tres partes de los vivos ; 
que k los severos y esquivos ; 
muchas veces los amaga 
6 rodea. 

Por los yermos se pasea, 
buscando los hermitanos : 
por los desiertos estranos 
se deleyta y se recrea 



con dulzura. 

Es cazador de natura 

caza con sutiles manas 

las mas guardadas entranas ; 

que no valen cerradura 

ni paredes. 
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world, were yet overcome by 


the agreeable recollection ^^M 


of its pleasures.* 


^^M 


Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, or he who composed ^^M 


an ingenious novel entitled Lazarillo de Tormes, gave a ^^| 


description of the snbtilties 


to which tho vendors of ^^H 


bulls in Spain had recourae, 


in order to stimulate the ^^H 


devotion of the people, pretending that miracles were ^^H 


» Didlogoa de majefGs— Hpeakere r . 


AJethio.— Fileno.— Venice, 1044. ^^H 


In the edition of the works of CastiUeKO (1S98), the InqaiBition sup- ^^H 


pressed many pasaagea of this witty 


little book, and among the rest .^^H 


some which speak of tho iiuua of that ceutury. The following is a ^^H 


specimen :— 


^^H 


Diosoi guards 


tf deshacer laa eoapechai, ^^^H 


del mal qm en cUffu^uu arde. 


viviendo tan recatadae ^^^H 


de sua temat y pojfiag, 
cotUiendoi y banaericM, 


como en fierra d» enmdgm ; ^^^^| 


quajido galea en alarde 


no puedam. ler aoittadca:. ^^^^| 




Mas con todae e»ta» 7mma» ^^^^^| 


difm-encia»yren2mait, 




y corajei y quUtiott^s, 


de Cupido, ^^H 


For ^faero de doe pajca 


que ha ablanda el aentido ^^^^| 


aunque este como una p^a ; ^^^H 


toUinm enemutadet. 


y la came Aalagueha ^^^H 


que oum al fin de km edadet 
tu Sffuom en bu mortajas 


^ue Iv^o m partido. ^^^H 


Beipuei que v,na vez ayradas 




te deamaan 6 baldonan 


y lai toman de leonat ^^^H 








ylagligan ^^^m 
de merle que le mUigan, ^^^^H 


Al liempo que oCdn rezando, 


cantando sw raaytina 


y lometen a cuydadot ^^^^| 


aUi jtaefew loi chapinet 


amorofot y penadot, ^^^H 


almna ves ir vdando 


qm las inaiMn y Migan, ^^^^H 


porelcoro. 


apeniar, ^^^M 


^0 ay safto de ningun mora 
que kaga Col impresion 


y pemado d deaear, ^^^^^H 




ni bravesa de Uon, 


y bien queriendo, caer. ^^^^M 


oma ni tign ni tore. 


en 104 ondai de la mar. ^^^^1 




r>erp„^, ^^M 


Y cieHo n h tentit 


que cuando oii no meede ^^^^M 


ddereckai. 


por aver impedimentot, ^^^^M 


digo que ion eonlTaheeha* 




a 'vezet au* lancCerias 


no hay tomo que te lot vtde. ^^^^1 


for detmetoir Uu e»pia» 


^^B 
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connected with the sanctity of those sacred things which 
they were really treating as mere merchandize. 

The Inquisition, however, carefully suppressed all 
those books, fearing they might be well received by the 
common people, and knowing that the truth when once 
it is communicated, becomes so fixed in the heart as 
never to be obliterated. This care and diligence on the 
part of Inquisitors was almost fniitless ; for the objec- 
tionable works were printed in other countries, and 
brought secretly into Spain. The judges of that tri- 
bunal then determined that, with its permission, the 
writings of Naharro, Castillejo, and Mendoza, might be 
re-published ; but with such corrections as might in 
their judgment be calculated to avert the evil residts 
which might otherwise follow the reading of those 
works. The Calijicadores of the Holy Office proceeded, 
with a daring hand, to mutilate and alter the language 
which authors had made use of to convey their thoughts 
and explain their ideas ; in short, their labours were 
not looked upon as worthy the respect of men, and 
protection of the laws. Hence, thoughts and ideas 
never conceived by the authors themselves were attri- 
buted to them ; and, in fine, the understanding, instead 
of being free and unfettered, was under the most odious 
control. Minds were moulded and fashioned at plea- 
sure to suit the taste and caprice of the prince, or his 
ecclesiastical ministers. 

Science was incompatible with that suppression of the 
truth, which was decreed by the sovereign under the 
pretence of justice. " All tyrants," exclaimed Antonio 
de Herrera, the historian of the East Indies in the time 
of Fhihp III., "invariably cover themselves with the cloak 
of religion ;" but, of course, he did not speak of European 
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monarchs, but only of one of the Incaa of Peru, lest 
the uttering of even a truth should cost him his hfe ; 
besides, he was desirous tliat his words might have free 
circulation without bringing him under suspicion.* 

The Inquisition did not content itself with prohibiting 
the works of its own time, but extended its power over 
those of other ages, A Catalonian author had com- 
posed, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, a 
very philosophical and ingenious book under the title of 
" Disputa del asno con fray Ansdmo Tunneda, acerca de 
la natura y nohleza de los ammales."f 

In this treatise the author feigns that, stretching lum- 
self out in a forest to seek repose from the tumult of 
towns, he was overpowered by sleep ; and that, at 
intervals, the solitude was broken by a multitude of wild 
beasts, birds and insects, which were assisting in the cere- 
mony of taking the oath of allegiance to a lion, a new 
king. One of his vassals observed to him that Friar 
Turmeda defended the opinion that men had, greatly, an 
advantage over other animals, as well on account of excel- 
lencies of body as of mind. The king was desirous of 
liearing how such an opinion could be sustained with 
good reason. He, therefore, commanded Turmeda to be 
called, offering to him, on the security of his royal 

• JTutoria de Itu Indiai occidenialei — Decada V. Lib. III. Cap. VIII. 

+ IHspnto of the ssa with rriar Anaelmo Turmeda, touehing the 
iiature aad nobility of animalB. 

So rare ia the original of thia work, and so persecuted was it by the 
Inqniaition, that there scarcely remama a copy of it extant. 1 hava 
before me a French version, entitled .— " La Disputation de Fatne amtre 
frere Aiadma Turmeda tnir la nature et noblesee des animoMX, faite el 
ordonie par le dit frere Am^me e» la cite de Thunieg, PAn. 1417, (tc, 
TradtiicU de vidgaira Ilespixanol en la/ague franfoyse, A Li/on, par 
Laurent Buyxmi, 1648." For wuh copy I am indebted to theeourteayof 
the learned Gaditano don Francisco Domecq Victor, a second Fernando 
Colon, in treasuring up books ofgreat merit, which at great cost he has 
MH^oired in his travela through Europe. 
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word, liberty to argue freely and without fear of the 
anger of any of the august members of his court ; he 
assigned him for antagonist, in the argument, a donkey 
of the most miserable description, that creature being 
the worst and most despised of all his subjects. The 
contents of tliis book are exceedingly ingenious. Al- 
tliough Friar Turmeda contended for the excellency of 
man's intelhgenee, the ass, in his own turn, proved that 
inferior animals excel men not only in discerning objects 
in the daikness of midnight, but m hcai-ing the leaist and 
most distant of noises. Turmeda endeavoured to demon- 
strate that men rule themselves by good counsel, punish 
the wicked, and observe a mode of government. The 
donkey answered hira by referring to the well-ordered 
republics of bees and ants, all subject, not to the 
cravings of the gullet and of sleep, but to labour and 
profit for all their respective communities. 

The former, fi'om the delicacy of man's food, inferred 
his better nature ; the latter attributed to him the many 
infijTnities to which human hfe ^ subject, and the great 
crimes which men experience in the world, by a thirst for 
gold, by disease, tribulations, wars, and maritime enter- 
prizes, in which they pitifully and prematurely lose 
their lives ; whilst many of the brute creation eat the 
fruits reared by man in the sweat of his brow, as well 
in orchards as in gardens, and other delightful situa- 
tions. Finally, the ass, in order to surpass the Friar, 
reminds him that popes, kings, princes, and great lords, 
on whom the people cannot look but with fear and 
respect, have their very faces trodden upon and wounded 
by insects, from the power of whose sting they can but 
with difficulty escape. 

The ass further observes, that sovereigns who govt 
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meu, take greater interest in the taxes and imposts 
levied on their vassals, than in practising that goodness 
and justice which ought to be administered, not in return 
for the rich metals converted into money, but through 
a desire to exemplify that pity and mercy which is so 
much to be admired in the kings of ants, and of locusts, 
whose charge consists in directing all their endeavours 
towards the common felicity. 

Besides those ideas, so truly philosophical, and recom- 
mendations so useful to humanity, the ass discovers, by 
various examples, that the friars of the age dwelt in 
avarice, luxury, anger, and other great sina; and he 
paints their vices and crimes after the manner of 
Bocaccio, as shown in his admirable Decamerone — a work 
wliich is an honour to the genius of Italy. 

Tliis curious book, concerning the ass and the friar, 
met with great persecution from tlie Holy Office. 

In the same way, both the lyric and dramatic muse, 
in common with philosophy, had a most inveterate foe 
in the Inquisition of Spain. Nor was even history free 
from its rigours and anathemas. If the Spanish historian 
dared, in foreign kingdoms, to excite the public sympathy 
by recording the iniquities committed in the name of 
rehgion and of peace, ho could not do so in his own. 
Spanish governors well knew how to profit by the 
popular respect and favour with which the invocation 
of those two sacred names were accompanied. Samuel 
Usque wrote the history of the tribulations of the 
Israelites in all the world, and gave, in its pages, a 
terribly sublime picture of the Spanish Inquisition : — 
"A fierce monster," says he, " of so strange a form, and 
ao frightftil an aspect, that all Europe trembles at its 
very name. Its body is of rough iron, forged mth 
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mortal poison ; it lias od exterior of the hardest Bhel^ 
covered with scales of wrought steel : a thousand wingi 
of black and venomous feathers raise it from the earth. ' 

Its form takes part of the com-ageoua lion, 

and part of the terrible mien of the serpents of Africa. 

It kills more quickly than the venomouf 

basilisk. Continuous flames of consuming fire issui 
from its eyes and mouth. Its food consists of mangled-l 
human bodies. It rivals the eagle in its swiftness. 
Wherever it passes it sheds gloom and sadness around, 
although the sun may be tmobscured by a cloud. And, 
finally, its face gives out a darkness like that which 

constituted one of the plagues of Egypt ; aud_ 

the verdure on which it treads, or the tree near which i 
plants its feet, dries, withers, and decays; nay, even t 
roots themselves perish, and are plucked up by the' 
destroyer. And such is the effect of its poison, that 
the whole circuit it comprehends becomes desolate, and 
converted into the sandy regions of Syria, where naj 
plant ever grows, and no herb ever germinates." ^ 

In truth, the Inquisition nipped, in the blossom, the J 
fruits promised by the genius and intelligence of Spain, 
as may be seen in her commerce and wars with foreign 
nations, and by the perusal of the writings of her 
learned men. 

If the end of science is to discover truth, badly indeed j 
would the sciences prosper in a country where thj 
discovery of truth is held to be punishable as the wore 
of crimes. Human reason, confined, by nature, withi 
narrow limits, but which, by the perseverance, studyJ 

* * Consolofaii at Tribvlofoeia de I»rael,por Samuel Utqu^Ferrara, ^ 
15S3. A book cited in pa^ea 5 and 15 of Uie present work. The traoB- 
latiun of the pass^e in the text is tnkcn from the third Dialogue, and 
has been fiiithfully made from Fortngueae into Caatillian. A- de C. 
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and liberty, of man aJone, may, by degrees, be gradually 
extended, found itself, in Spain, oppressed witli new and 
powerful obstacles. The Holy Of&ce, it may be truly 
said, exerted all its powers in the cause of natural and 
univei-sal ignorance. 

Spain having shut herself up in this barbarous state 
as to matters of science, it became necessary that foreign 
armies should break thi'ough the barriers which kings 
and inquisitors had raised on the mountains of the 
Pyrenees, in order that some rays of the hght of 
European civiHzation might diffuse themselves over the 
vast territory of the Spanish kingdom, vivifying the 
people, and guiding them to make a noble use of their 



The increase of despotic power, as well royal as 
ecclesiastical, in Spain, brought about its ruin. Italy, 
although many of her states were subject to an Inquisition 
similar to that in Spain, never had its reason sunk to 
the same degree of abasement. Divisions among so 
many princes and republics greatly facihtated the means 
of publishing prohibited works ; for that which was ex- 
ceptionable to some, was, if not useful, at least, agreeable 
to others, who claimed a superiority in tolerating in 
their dominions those very works which had been per- 
secuted or prohibited in other kingdoms. 

The Jews and the Protestants who fled from various 
countries, found in Venice an asylum against the rigours 
of adverse fortune. In that aristocratic repubhc there 
was hberty of thought, and hberty in the use of the 
I'ights of conscience ; for, in Venice, there was, so to 
speak, hberty to do everything, except to alter the re- 
puhhcan form of government, and introduce monarchy. 
The Council of Ten, although on many occasions it 
governed more by expediency than by laws (wliich they 
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had power to break for the public good), was the constant" 
defender of the republic against the ambition of some J 
of its nobles. This was one reason why its race < 
dukes and patricians never produced a Cahgula, a Nert 
or other monster of cruelty, to oppress, under the name c 
Emperor, his fellow-citizena, to degrade his country, and 
enslave the world ; smce that Council foresaw the intents 
of the Cffisars and Napoleons, and instead of placing a . 
crown upon their brows, applied an infamous cord 1 
their necks ; so that instead of being furnished with a% 
golden couch in the royal palaces, they were accom- 
modated with an obscure tomb in the waters of Venice. 

The Greeks and Armenians, domiciled within the ter- 
ritory of the republic of Venice, had their churches ; the J 
Lutherans and Huguenots, their temples ; and the Jew 
their synagogues. When a Christian died, the clergy diet 
not ask whether he was a heretic or a Catholic befoH 
they woiild give him the rites of sepulture in the churclies.1 
No ; in Venice this barbarous practice was unknown. 

The governors of that republic, with the approbation 
of its subjects, in the true spirit of liberty, conceded the ■ 
degrees of doctor of medicine and of jurisprudencoffl 
indiscriminately, to schismatics, heretics, or Jews, who f 
studied at the university of Padua ; whilst, in all Catholic 
kingdoms, the granting of diplomas was strictly prohibited 
by the bulls of different Popes, unless the student should 
first make, upon oath, a solemn and public profession of 1 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

In Venice, men of genius from Italy wore favoured, 
protected, and preferred to the greatest potentates of 
the earth. The celebrated Aretino found, in that re- 
public, security of life, and Uberty to write, even at i 
time when the Emperor Charles V., and Francis I. of i 
France, were desirous of being revenged, in his person, - 
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for the satires which his wanton genius had penned 
against them. 

Trajan Boccalini, at a later period, sought hke pro- 
tection in Venice, when in dread of the Spanish govern- 
ment, for having, in his Piedra de toque politico (Political 
toucfistone), stated, among many other bitter truths 
respecting our country, that she did not wish to he 
loved, but feared, by the people ; and, again, that she 
held, as a principal point of state pohcy, the absurd 
behef, that by inflicting injury on everybody, all the 
nations of the world would be induced to adore her.* 

The learned and unfortunate Tomas Campanela lan- 
guished for many years in doleful cells, and was subjected 
to repeated tortures, to appease the anger of offended 
Spain, for having made patent to the world some of her 
state-secrets. 

None but weak governments, founded in ignorance, 
need fear the exercise of reason, or the voice of truth. 
The Venetian republic, governed by those who loved 
their country, and loved it for its advancement, desired 
tliat the sciences might prosper, and that the nobility 
might not only be better acquainted with the subtilties 
and the motives of kings, the real enemies of their 
hberties, but also be able to extend the limits of their 
territory. 



" Et c\b aocade, perche nimi 
altra Iteina meno dl tei cura di 
eaaer da suoi popoli amata, e pone 
maggior, etudio in eaaer temuta- 
E per6 di politic! notano ia lei per 
specie di grandissima pazzia che 
coai fernuunenta si aia data ft cre- 
dere che con lo atrapazza ogn' uno 
poeai indnr le genti ad adorarla." 
—Boccalini, — PieCra del Paragons 



And BO it happened ; for no other 
Queen cared leea than she to l>e 
beloved by her people, and took 
more paiUiB to be feared And, 
therefore, there was perceptible, in 
herpolitica, a Bpeciea of the greabest 
folly, which cave her to imagine, 
that by insultiiig every one, she 
could induce the people to adore 
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Thus, all who resided in Venice enjoyed the sweets 
liberty. It was the constaat study of the patriciani 
to make themselves and their country agreeable to 
foreigners. They conserved then- independence for 
many centuries, despite the Popes, Sultans, Emperors 
of Austria, and other sovereigns of Europe. By their 
rehgious tolerance, they increased then- population, their 
commerce, and then" riches. From a small state, Venice, 
by her possessions on terra firmn, and her isles of CypruB 
and Candia, came to be a maritime power, whose amity 
and aUianco were sought and sohcited by princes, in 
order tlie better and more secnirely to obtain triumphs 
in their mihtary undei-takings, Spain followed a different 
policy. Her masims were, to keep at a distance from 
her all those of a different rehgion, heheving that state- 
unity consisted in this — that all its members should be 
of one creed. Holding the human mind in slavery, she 
beheved that in a state of barbaiism alone could she 
maintain peace in her dominions ; whilst the Venetianf^ 
who tolerated a diversity of opinions, formed that union 
which made them lords of the Adriatic, a terror to th»j 
Turks, and the admiration of kings. 

Spain did not carry out her wicked designs, becauswj 
the art of printing was its greatest and most powerfal 
adversary ; yet, still, she was able to reduce those living 
under her sway to a state of submission abject in the 
extreme. Gloomy indeed, in those days, were the 
prospects of hterature and philosophy in the Peninsula. 
They were, however, occasionally brightened by thp 
cheering accents of the Castilian muse, which, like the 
mellifluous notes of some captive bird, caused even tha' 
barriers of liberty to reverberate and tremble. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Poeay in Spain — Lucan and Virgil compared— Philip III. makea a 
rellgioua war againat Ireland — Elizabeth's death — Peace with lier 
snccessor — Philip IV. — Napoleon — Liberty of conacience in Holland 
—Wars in Europe -Impoats — Eevolt of the Catalana— Prophecy of 
Spain'a decline. 

We have seen that the Castillian muse enjoyed some 
small degree of liberty in Spain ; but even the poetry 
thus privileged was little more than adulation ; some- 
timea, indeed, it might be called the voice of gratitude 
celebrating the praises of that power which gave it the 
very limited freedom it enjoyed, namely, that of extol- 
ling the military exploits of its oppressors. Modem 
Spain cannot have another Lucan, much less can she 
have a Virgil. 

When Lucan wrote his " Pharsalia" he only remem- 
bered so much of the ancient poets, as might teach him 
in what respects to differ from them. He did not wish 
to imitate, but to be imitated. He did not recognize 
any superior mind. His ideas were exclusively his 
own. He owed nothing to his predecessors. He con- 
tended with Virgil for the laurel due to the prince of 
epic poets of Home ; and, to the glory of Spain, he 
came off victorious. 

Lucan was a gi-eat philosopher, a great orator, and a 
great poet : Virgil was ouly a great poet. 

Virgil ascended, slowly, the heights of Parnassus, 



gathering the sweetest roses, stripping off the thorni 
and forming a garland to be offered to the god of lovel 
on the altar of poesy. He raised his voice in Rome, but ■ 
in that voice Rome did. not hear the accents of liberty. 
No, they wore those of adulation, prompted by a 
wretched servility. He sang the imaginary glories of 
jEneas, delivered from the lamentable ruin of Troy, by 
the favour of the gods, and for the good of the Roman . 
people ; but he so sang, merely for the opportunity it I 
afforded him of pretending that the race of the Cassar?.! 
was descended from that illustrious hero. 

Lucan, the genius of Cordoba, did not ascend the I 
height of Parnassus to carry thither the flowers from itsl 
base, but to invoke the aid of the muses in singing, atJ 
Rome, the unhappy loss of her liberty, at a time when, I 
to her misfortune and the misfortune of the world, Nenj 1 
sat upon the throne of a Tiberias and a Caligula. 

Virgil wept on the walls of Troy, as the solitary ' 
turtle-dove, perched in the forest amidl aurels and jei 
samines, sings the memory of its mate to the bland | 
murmur of the distant fountains. 

Lucan, like some wounded honess, bewailed the in- 
felicity of Rome through the destruction of the hosts 
of Pompey, when the successor of Julius Cajsar became 
the incendiary of his country, and stained the purple 
mantle with the blood of the most illustrious patriciana _ 
and of his own family. 

Virgil's was the voice of flattery, feigning heroes antf 
their exploits, in order to give a new ascendancy to the 
Emperor Augustus : Lucan's was the cry of lamenta- 
tion sent forth by outraged humanity, through those 
who conquered in his Pharsalia. 

Virgil represented Roman valour prostrated and sub- J 
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dued to the fortune of the Csesars, and sang of virtues 
they did not possess, to the sound of the golden yokes 
with which Augustus oppressed the necks of the nobles 
nnd the people. 

Lucan appeared, the true patriot, who threw in the 
teeth of the Ciesars their own iniquities, after they hard 
banished Hberty from the face of the land. His accents 
may be compared to the rays of the sun which illumine 
the tops of the highest mountains, when the day-star 
sinks beyond the horizon. 

Modern Spain had not the force of genius to produce 
a great poet, who could either sing of liberty like Lucan. 
or of adulation like Virgil. Ignorance and error went 
on increasing from one day to another, under the 
masters and governoi's by whom she was ruled. 

When Philip III. ascended the tlu'one, wishing his 
country to be revenged of the English Queen, he sent 
against Ireland a powerful armada, under the com- 
mand of Juan de Aguilar, who assumed the title of 
General in the holy war for the preservation of the 
Catholic faith. But this expedition was fruitless. 

On the death of EUzabeth, he made peace with James, 
her successor. Then it became the practice of the 
Spanish clergy to set themselves in opposition to every 
thing that was of public utility. On this account Don 
Juan de Ribera, Archbishop of Valencia, represented to 
the King, the danger there was in having commerce 
with heretics ; for the Spaniards, by their growing inter- 
course, and fidelity, in mercantile affairs, with those so 
designated, were losing that abhorrence with which they 
liad ever been accustomed to regard them,* The eccle- 
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siastics also felt that the common people were puttinj 
away those errors and superstitions in which they 1; 
been educated. 

Philip III., knowing the imminent ruin which threat;' 
eued Spain, chose rather to make known to strangeFfl 
the principles of its weakness, than to fortify it. 

Impelled by this motive, he adjusted a truce witil 
the Dutch; but his son, Philip IV., on taking the sceptre 
of Castile, stin'ed up that spirit of conquest which had 
wrought so much injury in the reigns of his predecessors 
Charles V. and Philip II, From that moment, military 
glories alternated with ignominies : the sure destiny 
reserved to the country of those who wish to emulate 
the Alexanders and the AttiJas. No sooner does per- 
fection in the art of war cease to pertain to only one 
nation, than universal conquerors become impossible : 
their imperium, if acquired, disappeai-s hke a flash of 
lightning. Napoleon was the monarch who gave most of 
ita glories to France ; but no other monarch e^er drew 
down upon that nation the insult of having Paris, on 
two occasions, occupied by foreign troops, which imposed 
their will on the French. Although the latter may be 



de los herejea ; porque coino los 
eiuiueiitran &, todaa hora.B por la^ 
calles y son admitifios al eoraercio 
activo J pasivo, y tratadoa con 
corteeia, y ven que muchoB de el- 
loB guardan verdad mas que loa 
catdCicoa .... viene ta gente 
& aficionireeles."— (7(trft* de Ri- 
bera ; vida, de Felipe til., por 
Oomales Ddvila. 

" He haa the face of a heretic," was always aaid of a. tuan who 
ugly or illfaTored. {Franciogioni Vocahulario. — .Roma, 1620.) La 
cexidad Hene cava de kereje, waa equivalent to Necestiitas caret lege — ' 
make a heTet}/^ of a person voa to subject bim to the moat norri 
Queltiefl. 



these are met with at all hours in 
the Btreeta, and are admitted to 
all commerce, active and passive, 
and treated with oourteay, and it 
turns out that many of them keep 
to tmth more than do the Catho- 
lics, .... the people ooi 
have an affection for them. 
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able to aay, that their onemiea were from all Europe ; 
yet, they themselves, with the forces of subjugated 
nations, had, in their turn, invaded aC other Europeau 
kingdoms. 

If the millions spent in erectmg the Escurial, had 
been employed by Phihp II. in attending to the neces- 
sities of his states, and in subjugating Holland by sea, 
as be had endeavoured to do by land, those brave 
defenders of their liberty would not have found forces 
to resist their oppressors,* But the want of perception 
on the part of tyrants frequently gives vigour to the 
objects of their oppression, — enabling them to break 
then- chains, and execute vengeance for past indignities. 

By the death of the Princess Isabel Clara Eugenia, 
to whom Philip had ceded the Low Countries, these 
returned to the crown of Spain, for want of issue of 
that Princess. Of what importance was it that the 
Spanish armies were gaining partial battles, and a few 
towns from the Dutch, if the Dutch, on their part, were 
gaining others, and with greater advantages ^ Spain, 
with all her own valour, and the assistance of France, 
was compelled, at last, to acknowledge the independence 
of the repubhc of Holland. This served greatly to 
favour the cause of liberty in Europe : fugitives were 
protected ; and the presses of the Hague, Amsterdam, 



* " On oliiectoit celi mesme 4 
Philippea ll. ea Espape et 22 
millionii et d'EuuB qu'il dep«uaa 
6 rEacimid dans les grandea ne- 
ceasitez iJe I'Eetat, pouvoient ostar 
la mer aui holandoia, et lea re- 
duire par le seul foible qu'il lea 
fftlloit prendre. — La Pranee de- 
nuaqitee ok eei irreffulariiw dam 
la conduits et maxime). — A la 
Jlaye, 1670. 



It was objected even to Philip II. 
of Spain, tbat the twenty-two 
millions of crowns, which he ex- 
pended on the Eacunal, in the great 
DQcesBitf of the nation, would have 
enabled bim to dose the sea to 
the Dutch, and reduced them hj 
the onlj weak side on which he 
eould take them. 
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arid Leyden, published tbe works of sages w 

the power, in tlieir own countries, of communicating 
their ideas to their fellow-men. 

Such was the libertj enjoyed in HoUaud, that, aboi 
the middle of the last century, they could even print 
work with the title of Teoria de las leyes civiles 6 
principios fundamentales de la Sociedad,* in which the 
author says, " That society is founded on the rights of 
highwaymen : that its first act was usurpation of men 
and of property : that it reduced men to slavery, and 
divided the property among the accomplices of 
usurpation : and that the course of human justice coi 
flists in maintaining this order of things."f 

These philosophical doctrines, of which Proudhon, in 
the present century, pretends to be the inventor, but of 
which he is but the mere disciple, were not able to move 
tbe republic of Holland : badly constituted government*'! 
alone need to dread the novelty of ideas. 

In a nation where liberty is secured against the 
of anarchy on the one hand, and of despotism on 
other, new doctrines are heard without fear and withoi 
abhorrence. If they are foolish, and if they are danger*' 
oug, you can only gather from them that which can boj 
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* Theory of Civil La' 



-, Fundamental Principles of Society. 



t " L'objet de cet fcrit est d'6ta- 
blir que la society a pour fonde- 
ment le droit dea brigands, que 
son premier iictd fut Tusurpation 
d'hommea et debiena, qnireduiait 
les hommes ft I'eaclaTage et par- 
tagea les bienfl entrs lea compucea 
de cett« usurpation, et que tout 
r ordre de la justice huinaine con- 
siete k maintenir ce fondement et 
cBt §tat de Glioses." — Jilemena de 
la PhUoaopkie rurale. — A la Haye, 
1767. 



Tlie object of this writing is to 
eatabliah, that aociety has for ita 
basis the right of brigands ; that 
its first act was the usurpation 
of men and of property, which 
reduced men to slavery, and 
divided their goods among the 
accomplices of thia usurpation ; 
and that all order of human jaa- _ 
tice conaista in maintaining t 
foundation and state of things. 
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gathered. There is no doctrine, however dangerous, 
but may contain something in it useful to man. Philo- 
sophy, even by means of the erroi's of heresiarchs, has 
progressed, and still progresses, towards a good end. 
Protestantism, with all its contradictions, teaches the free 
use of reason :* and the encyclopedists of the last century 
have scattered over the world the knowledge of many 
civil rights. 

Holland and England acquired liberty with greater 
faciUty than any of the other nations of Europe. In 
each of these countries, their greatest statesmen were 
preceded by one who pointed out the path to pubhc 
felicity in the sixteenth century. The Dutchman, 
Erasmus, in his Bulogi/ on Folly, set forth all the weak- 
nesses of mortals, as well in private as in public life.i 
The Enghshman, Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, de- 
picted a republic, such as it ought to be, full of virtue 
and of religious tolerance.^ The one shewed the wicked 
state of society, and the other the way of perfection : 
each of these writers was of great service to his country. 

In the meantime, Spain was discovering, more and 
more, her impotency to govern the world. France, 
knowing it, longed to be revenged for the insults she 
had received in Italy by the troops of Charles V. A 
Tvar broke out afi-esh in Flanders. The belligerent 
parties were regarded with amazemeut by other nations, 
who were waiting to join whichever party fortune 



* In the flheeta of tte origiual of this present work, sent me by tlie 
anthor for this translation, tneBs words in itali(» ore eraaed by his own 
pen. I make no further comment on the circumstaDCH, than to olieerve, 
that this ia an example of the artijicio necessary to his personal liberty, 
SB a public writer in the Peninsula. — T. P, 

t DetideHi Eraami Enconiiarn Moriae : Veniliii ISlfl. 

t He 6ptimo reipuilicae stain, deque lumt Ctttula Utopia. 
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should favour. Hollaud assisted the French until 
peace of Munster. in 1648 : a peace pm-chased by 
destruction of many troops. 

To maintain all those wars, the Spanish nations wei 
oppressed with the most onerous taxes, new in tl 
kind, and repeatedly levied. Catalonia, disgusted 
the breach of its privileges and the obligation to sei 
soldiers against France, gave the signal for the 
kingdoms and provinces to make an energetic opposition 
to the violence and tyranny with which all of them were 
treated. The Catalans appealed to arms, they asked 
auxiliaries of Louis XIII., they constituted themselves 
into a republic, and subsequently treated with tb* 
French Monarch with a view of putting themselve&l 
under obedience to him, provided he would swear to 
secure to them the privileges they had acquired froot 
their ancestors, who had shetl theii- blood in defence 
their territory/' 

In due time, the kingdom of Portugal declared its 
independent of the rest of Spain. Phihp II., govemi 
in all his actions, by violence, profited by the weakness to 
which it was reduced by the loss of its monarch, Don 
Sebastian, as well as by that of the flower of its youthfiil 



* "No tempo em que Portugal 
eatava, sngejto & Caatella nunca 
as for^Hs jimt[i;s do ambaA as ooroas 
ptiderao reeistir ft Olanda ; e da- 
qui inieria e eaperava 6 discurso 
que muj^o menoa poderia preva- 
iecer b6 Portugal contra Olanda e 
contra Castella— De Caatella de- 
fendeo Portugal o Beyno, e de 

Olanda aa conquistas." 

tlUlari'i Jo fiituro pelo Padre 
A'iitonio Viei/ra. 



So long as Portu^ waa autijeot' 
to CastUa, tlie combined forces of 
both nations were never able to 
resiat Holland ; it waa considered 
sound Bense to aa^ that much less 
could she prevail or Bustain her- 
self, iHolated. aa she was, M^ainsfe 
Castile ; however, bj laad sbe dd| 
trimnph victoriously agMaat 
Castillian power, Buataining het' 
independence, and by sea »iid 
quite HH much, maintaining her 
couquesla in spite of the maritime 
forces of Hollajid. 
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and noble militia in its wars with Africa. lie was not 
satisfied with having hia right acknowledged by the de- 
puted judges, but by the people, with tlie swords of the 
conquerors placed on their necks, whilst their feet were 
loaded with the chains of slavery. He had lawyei-s ui 
liis kingdom wlio justified these actions, and in this 
manner he foolishly thought to deceive the world, by 
the excuses which his auhcs were inventing for his 
conduct.* 

The nobles and the plebeians of Portugal were con- 
verted into instruments by wliich the kings of Castile 
eitlier punished the rebellious, or facilitated their impo- 
sitions of tribute on the people. 

United, strong, and powerful, the Portuguese re- 
covered their ancient energy, and fought against the 
Spaniards, remembering that, on two distinct occasions, 
they liad, by thoir valour, carried, to the breasts of 
their opponents, the conviction that they would never 
Huflfer themselves to bo subjugated at the point of the 
sword, and that nothing but the free will of both could 

* ''Ell esto sigue Castilla al 
mismo rey que no eat^dole bieii 
la justiuia, fiado boIo ea la vio- 
ieneia, huyendo el juioio para el 
mml eataba citado .... logmuilo 
U opportimidad que ball6 eu el 
reyno, flapo entfinces por la re- 
i;ieutB pirilida del rey don Seljas- 
lian en Airico, divididoa en iavor 
de viiHos pretenilientes Iob pocos 
laballeroa que della reatarou, y 
corromiiiendo ioa mas con dinero, 
juntaiido la mas gente que pudo, 
U8urp6 la hereuda de vtua Seoora 
.... que nu se rali6 do otroa 
ujljrcitos que de quejaa al cielo,"— 
Carta one a un SeAor de la earte 
nglaierra eKfibid el doctor 
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de Soma Macedo. Liaboa, 



CaatUe followed on the side of 
the same king, who, acit Lavinc 
tbe laws in hia power, relied 
solely on violence ; and shiumiiig 
those laws by which he was cited, 
.... availed himself of the oppoi^ 
tunity which he found in the king- 
dom, weakened as it then waa t^ 
the retient loaa of the King Don 
Sebastian, in Africa, (the few re- 
maining knights of that kingdom 
being divided in favour of the 
various pretenders, and most of 
them corrupted by moneyj and, 
gathering together as many of the 
people aa he could, he usurped the 
inheritance of a Queen . . . who 
availed heraelf of no other forces 
than complaints to heaven. — Let- 
ter vihick Doctor Aiiionio de Soiaa 
Macedo, vroie to a (/entlenuin of the 
rov.H of EmjUiiid. LiAon, 1641. 
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unite them for ever, History has shewn that a force< 
union, eveu if it be possible for a few jears, never c 
be of sufficient duration to secure the greatness of S 
an<l Portugal. 

Whilst the Portuguese were subject to the dominio) 
of Castile, they allowed many of their possessions i 
Africa and Asia to be taken fiom them. They foughj 
like men who were not defending their own interests 
but those of a government they hated. Scarcely hai 
they achieved their independence, than they re-coa 
quered the African and Asiatic places which had been ' 
usurped by the Dutch ; and, as an undeniable proof of 
the greatness of a free people fighting for love of 
liberty, and with a pride of shewing themselves worthy « 
of it, their new achievements making them forget their! 
old misfortunes, they fought upon an equahty with both 
Spain and Holland, when it is evident that their forces 
were scarcely sufficient to defend themselves against the 
first of these nations.* 



* "Exemplo temoa tie tudo an. 
monaj^uia de Caatella, ciiju Bey 
porque gaatou 15 ou 30 milhoena, 
Be nao forao maia, aaa auperflu- 
idadea do Retiro, oa acha. menoa 
agora, quando llie crao necoaarioa 
para oa apertoB ea que se Te ; e 
porque veiou oa povoa con taea 
tributoa que chegou A qiiiutar oh 
facendas tt seuB Tasatlos, ae Ihe 
aJevautarao PortugaJ, Catalnnha, 
Napoles, Sicilia, &c. : & porque faz 
fi guerra k Pranja, 6 k outroa rey- 
noB 6 eatadoe que Ihe uao pertene- 
een, por auatentar caprichoa, esti 
eu poQtoB de dar a ultima 1>oque- 
ada 4 sua monarquia." — Anionio 
Vieyra.—Arte de furiar. Lishoa, 



Of all this we Jiave an example 
presented to us bj the CastiUuui 
monarchy, whoae soverei^ apent 
fifteen or twenty milliona m adorn- 
ing, Buperfluously, tlie Palace of 
£Jl Imen Rettro — -millions whidi 
were thrown awaj iu a moment 
when they were so neceaaary in 
the impoverished condition and 
pecuniary difiicultiea with which 
she was beaet. To supply her 
wants the people were haraaaed by 
toxea of the moat onerous nature, 
to raise which, proprietors were 
made to contribute the fifth part 
of their incomes. Such injustice 
excited a rebellion in FortogAL 
Catalonia, Naples, and Sicily ; ^d 
in order to indulge her caprice she 
even made war againat France, 
find other kingdoms not belonf^og 
to her, whereby abe becftme re- 
duced to the Inat giiap of existence.'^ 
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Catalonia, at length, almost abandoued by Praiice, 
gave herself up anew to Castile. This is the only 
occasion in which the kings of the house of Austria 
have displayed their clemency. Philip IV., doubtless 
compelled through terror of the enemies by whom it 
was surrounded, and by the disasters of his own troops, 
gave his free pardon to all the Catalans, excepting only 
Don Jos6 Margarit, who was at the head of the rebellion. 

The plebeians of Seville, instigated by hunger, and by 
the tyranny of its rulers, also took np arms. They 
demanded that one of themselves, being a plebeian, 
might be named without delay, in each parish, by the 
people, and that this functionary should have a decisive 
vote, in order to negative, or concede, whatever the king 
might ask of the patricians ; provided always that a 
certain number of theh" councillors ahoidd first have 
approved it. But the plebeians were beaten : the pro- 
posal remained null ; and the streets of Seville were 
stained with the blood of many of those who had dared 
to suggest it. 

Naples and Sicily rose in Uke manner : the former 
instigated by a fisherman, and the latter by a brazier. 
Those men, unable, however, to maintain a contest with 
80 powerful an enemy, sought the favour of France, 
following the usage of Italy in former centuries. Sicily 
rose against the French. Tenible in the first encounter, 
she carried everything ; but, the first impetus being 
over, slie knew her own weakness, and submitted to the 
protection of the Kings of Arragon. Thus, in attempting 
to shake off one yoke, we find that a weak people are 
apt to subject themselves to another, and that perhaps 
less supportable. 

Naples and Sicily soon returned, through violence, to 
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tlio obedience of Spain ; and, at a later period, soi 
cities of the latter kingdom made a new, but uiisut 
cessfiiL attempt to acquiie their liberty. 

Charles II.. after having experienced, during 
minority, the struggles of the ambition of his motht 
and of his illegitimate brother, Don John of Austria, (the 
conqueror of Naples and of Catalonia, but the conquered 
in the fields of Portugal,) continued to harass the foreign 
enemies of Castile. A weak prince, governed by friars 
and ecclesiastics, who converted him into the plaything 
of their own caprice, he arrived at the extremity of 
behoving himself to be bewitched, and sought to have 
the evil spirits cast out of his body. A writer of hia 
time, on contemplating the then state of Spain, exclaims 1.1 
•' There are neither armadas at sea, nor troops on shore. 
We are scourged by the French : they treat U3 vrith 
scorn. Brandenburg, with insolence, wishes to be our 
judge : and the Enghsh have prevaricated with malice. 
tSweden and Denmark are leagued against us : we are 
under the protection of the Dutch, who laugh at us : 

and she (Spain) is come to such a pass, that 

she will have no Italy, no Flanders, no Indies. 

please God that oven Spain herself may continue to 

exist I" * 

This terrible prophecy was fulfilled at a subsequi 
period ; so exactly, that Spain has gathered the fruits 
of her political violence, begun in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and continued by then- successors. In 
planting the seeds of Spain's fiiture greatness, its sove- 
reigns have not perceived that these contained the gertn, 
of its perdition and its ruin. 
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* Pia jarUa en d patiieon dd Escurial de los us 
tuidMrno. — ^iblioteea de la Catedral de SesiBa. 
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KELIOIOUS INTOLERANCE IN SPAIN. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Government of the Boorbona — Philip V. and Ferdinand VII.— Ex- 
pulsion of the JeauitB — Wars with Eugl&nd — Jesuita Mice tavonrable 
to liberty — Etruria — IiOuiMana — Invasions — Re-establishnient of 
the Inquisition — Puigblanch^Inquiaition aboliabed. 

Philip IV. converted the misfortunes of his kingdoms 
iuto causes of public rejoicings. In the midst of 
fetes of an ecclesiaatical kind, for insignificant victories 
of his armies— of dramatic and terpsichorea,n repre- 
Hentations in the palace of ElBucn-Retiro — of human 
sacrifices in autos de fe. — of bull fights, (new hecatombs 
by which tlie ferocious instincts of an enslaved people 
were flattered) — and of tournaments — he unexpectedly 
learned the news, that the Spanish troops, never until 
then conquered in the field of battle, had been routed 
by the Prince of Conde at Rocroy. He shortly after- 
wards made peace with France. As a pledge of his 
sincerity, he married his daughter. Dona Maria Teresa, 
to Louis XIV., she first renouncing, in his name, and 
that of his successors unto the fourth generation, her 
rights to the crown of Spain. Philip IV. and Louis XIV. 
pubUshed this renunciation, as an inviolable law, in their 
respective kingdoms. But when the Spanish monarch 
ceased to exist, the French one declared such renun- 
ciation of those rights to have been merely nominal, in 
ui-dur thivt he might afterwards i-ecover them by force 
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of arms. During the reigu of Charles II., Louis XIV. 
laid claim to the Duchy of Brabant, the Seignory of J 
Mahiis, the "Earldom of Borgonia, and many cities inl 
Lower Germany. 

The want of a successor gave the King of SpaiaJ 
much disquietude, and, wearied by the pretensions < 
France and Austria, he bequeathed his crown to i 
grandson of Louis XIV. 

Many Spaniards, however, abeady tired of the domiri 
nation of the house of Austria, received Phihp V, aS^ 
their sovereign. They hoped that, with a change of 
dynasty, they would have fehcity and good government. 

Austria, leagued with England and Holland, fought 
in defence of the rights of the Archduke ; an 
Catalans, having a grateful remembrance of the gen* 
I'osity with which Philip IV. had treated them after the " 
victory, had no desire to run the lisk of experiencing 
anew the ingratitude and neglect of France. They, 
therefore, fought courageously against Phihp V., who, oB| 
becoming their conqueror and master of Spain, did not 
imitate his predecessor : for instead of observing towardi 
them the terms of their capitulation, he destroyed theurJ 
fueros, and converted them from freemen into slaves. 

Portugal gained, from this war, the recognition of her 
independence ; and France, England, and Holland, a 
few cities and places ceded to them by the Spanish . 
sovereign, in order to secure the fruits of peace, 
necessary to his subjects. 

The despotism introduced by the Bourbons was 
doubtless more polished than tliat practised by the kingB 
of the house of Austria. Phihp, it is true, destroyed 
the fueros of Arragon and Catalonia ;. he did notj 
assemble the Coitoa, because he was afraid lest thej; 
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might be hostile to the riglits he had acquired through 
the consent of a majority of the people ; and he governed 
without recognizing any other law than the will of the 
Princess of the Uraiuos. But, on the other hand, he 
founded colleges ; and opened the passes of the 
Pyrenees, in order that the books of foreign sages might 
be known by a nation ignorant in almost all the sciences, 
and only learned in an extravagant theology : he also 
gave some protection to industry and commerce. 

Pliilip v., on the persuasion of his second wife, 
Isabella Famesio, notwithstanding he had ceded all 
his Spanish possessions in Italy and Flanders, desired 
that his sons (by the last marriage) might obtain the 
sovereignty of the duchies of Parma and Tuscany. In 
order to support the wars which this determination 
originated, the kingdoms of Castile had to contribute 
in furnishing both men and money, without reference to 
the will of the Cortes respecting the matter. 

The prince Don Carlos, who then reigned in Spain as 
Charles III., was, in spite of the Auatrians, secured on 
the throne of Naples and Sicily, by the help of the 
English, who, through a change in their political interests, 
forgot their hatred against the Bourbons, and were the 
means by which Spain, or, rather, the house of Bourbon, 
recovered its power in Italy ;* for the Spaniards were 
gaining nothing by the move that a prince of that 



* " Ainai ces memea Aaglois Thus these same Englishmen, 

3 111 avoiejit aombattu avec tant who had. fought with eucb uh- 

'achameDieut coDtre Philippe Y, etinacy against Philip Y., were the 

forent lea promoteurB de la puis- promoters of the Spanish power 

aance espagnole en Italie : taut la in Italy : so much does policy 

Eolitique change et lea id^a des change, and bo variable are the 

omnies Bin variables." — HUtotTB ideas of men. 
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branch might enjoy the seigniory of Naples and Sicily | 
on tho contrary, they were losing their forces 
treasures, thus wasted and spent to their serious injury. 
This same king, Don Carlos, owing to his tender age, 
was unacquainted with the science of state-government, 
and was directed in all his actions by a minister whow 
did nothing else than execute the orders of IsabellftJ 



Ferdinand VI., the successor of Philip V., aware i 
the pohtical errors of his family, wished to give hisifl 
people the greatest of all felicities, in token of his de^ti 
for the pubhc good. Ho withtb-ew the Spanish troopi 
from Italy, and employed a great part of his wealth i 
augmenting the naval power.f He determined that n«>. 
brief of the Pope should be respected imtil it shoxild* 
first be examined and approved by the Council of Cas- 
tile ; for he knew that Spaniards, through their zeal for 
the Catholic religioh, woidd experience nothing but 
vexation from the Roman Court : indeed, according tQ I 
the saying of the satirical writers of Italy, who, being,! 
!n a land of liberty, dared to publish their own thoughtS(:| 
they were more slaves than the Romans themselv».j 
could possibly be-j 

* (Ewirei poalhurms de Frederic II,, Roi de Prasse. 

t "AprfeaUmortdePiUllipps v., 
le nouveauBoid'EspagneJugeaiit 
qu'il ne pouToit donner i. son 
peuple lies augures plus favorablea 
de la felicity de sou regne qu'en 
Ini procurant la paix, rappella eea 
troupes d'ltftlie, et lit une reform 
conaiderable dans ea. mariue." — 
Hwtoire de Maurice ConCe de Stxj-e. 
—A Dreide, 1770. 

t " Irfi Spagna .... credendoai 

S' 1 santa ai tutte le altre natioui 
1 mondo, 6 p^re yolendo mos- 



After the death of Philip T,.l 
the new King of Spain thinking 
he could not give to his people 
more favorable augurs of the 
felicity of his reign, than the pro- 
curement of peace, recalled hia ' 
troops from Italy, aud made ft COSiifl 
aiderable reform in his navy. 
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Charles III. departed greatly from the policy of 
Ferdinand VI., so prudent and useful to Spain ; and 
in all his actions he allowed himself to be goTemed 
rather by his interests and affeetiona as a private 
individual, than by his obligations as a king. When he 
came to Spain, he was advised to suppress the Holy 
Office, a tribunal which never had existed, and did not 
then exist in his kingdom of Naples ; for the power of 
Charles V. and Philip II. never succeeded in enslaving 
the will of that people ; for, although without political 
independence, they were lovers of civil and religious 
hberty. The new sovereign did not wish to sm'render 
his judgment to the petitions and reasonings of state 



trcire un sembiaote di zelo verso 
la religione Bomajiii, k diaegno 
d'obligare il buo capo che vuol 
reggere il tutto, presae per colpo 
(rimpreaa, di iion ammettere ne 
snoi stati altra fede die qoella di 
Itoma ; et in fatti pareva ohe per 
aeguo di gratitudine doveasero i 
governatori di Roma . . . impiegari 
tutti le loro sforzi per la propa- 
gatione di guella corona, che drizzo 
tutti i Buoi andiunenti all' avanzo 
deUi eocleaisBtici ; ma le coae 
riuscirono tutto al roreacio, perche 
ingrati questi per natura, ual ve- 
dere tajito huiniliati gli spognoli 
a' lor cenni e tanto couformi et 
ubbidienti k voleri di Eoma, pre- 
aero un predominio Si granda aopra 
di loro, cbe recandoli ogiii giomo 
aempre pid diagusti, ai souo reai 
quaai padroni assoluti di tutti gli 
atati di detta corona cat61ica, h 
tal segno che non si pa6 ben cono- 
acere ae aiano pid tiraneggiati dk 
Governatori di Itoma li romani 
coa tanti aggravi 6 gli Bpagnoli 
contanti disgusti." — ^Amoataiata 
di Romoto d Homomi. Coionia, 
1076. 



TEAKSLATION. 

to show an appearance of zeal for 
the Roman religion, with a view 
of obliging its head, who wished 
to rule everything, took upon 
herself the enterpnae of not per- 
mitting, in anj of her atates, aiiy 
other faith than that of Bome ; 
and, in fa:ct, it appeared, that in 
token of gratitude, the governors 

of Home emploj^tt all their 

inlereats in aupport of that crown, 
which directed all ita stejia towarda 
the advancement of the clergy : but 
thinga turned out quite the re- 
verse, because these clergy, by 
nature ungxateM, seeing the 
Spaniarda bo abjectly suraniaaive 
to their designa, and ao entirely 
conformed and obedient to the de- 
sires of Home, assumed ao entire a 
domination over them, that they 
made themselves every day more 
diaguating ; they act themselves up 
as almost absolute maatera of aU 
the states of that Catholic crown ; 
and in this state of things it was 
not easy to eay which were the 
more tyrannically treated by the 
Eoman governors, the Bomana 
with so many wrongs, or the 
Spaniards with so many diagaats. 
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which some of hia subjects presented to him, because he 
dared not to meddle with ecclesiastical aiFairs. This 
non-interference, howoTor, liad only reference to what 
might concern the happiness of his subjects ; but when 
he beheved that the Jesuits were plotting conspiracies 
against his person, or against the rights of his sons, he 
was not tardy in plotting another conspiracy against his 
real or pretended enemies. 

One night, in consequence of secret orders, given 
under the most profound mystery, the houses of all the 
Jesuits residing in his dominions, were assaulted by the 
governors, assisted by some troops that wore ignorant 
of the use they were about to make of their force, and 
of that dread and respect which they always carried 
with them. The Jesuits were drawn off into perpetual 
exile. It is true they did not present to tlie world any 
new example of despotism which condemned the de- 
hnquents, without hearing their defence, and without 
making their crimes public at the time of executing the 
sentence ; for, already, both Jews and Moors had suffered 
all the horrors of tyranny : but these same ecclesiastics 
were the inventors of this species of expulsion of the sub- 
jects who fancied they were bving under the protection of 
laws. In the end, however, the cniel inventions of thftj 
Jesuits themselves came to be appUed in theirown persoi 

This banishment by the Jesuits, and its subsequent 
infliction on themselves, reminds one of the bronze 
bull which Perillus erected to appease the tyrant 
Phalaris, with the cries of the victims burnt by slow 
fire in the bowels of the feigned beast, the author 
himself having perished in that engine of torture and 
cruelty which he had prepared for others.* 

* I cannot resist the temptation to obaerTa here, (as T have done 
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As fear was the first inventor of political cruelties, 
and gave the name of justice to vengeance, so also those 
cruelties were made to appear more terrible by the 
suppression of the causes for which they were inflicted 
on the sufferers. 

It cannot be denied that the crown of Spain had the 
right to suppress the Company of Jesuits in its own 
dominions, if it be admitted that it had the right to 
allow the original formation of that society ; but the 
expulsion of subjects was an abuse of the arbitrary 
power conceded by Spaniards to the sovereign. 

Although Pope Clement XIII. complained of this 
practice of expulsion, yet, ultimately, at the instance of 
the Kings of France, Portugal and Spain, not only did 
his successor approve it in foreign states, but even 
imitated it in his own. 

The Council of Castile, in a petition to the King 
relative to a pontifical brief demanding reparation for 
the offence against the Jesuits, alleged that those 
persons were attempting to change the government of 
Spain : that they were putting in practice the most hor- 
rible doctrines ; and, in short, chained the Jesuits witli 
other accusations, without the slightest reason for them.* 

another work), how beautifully the JiiBtice o( this esperinieut on 
PeriUus hiniBBlf ia alluJed to by Ovid.— T. P. 
" Nee lex justior ill&, 
Quam necia artificea arte perire aaL.'" 
This Hacrifice pn)posed \iy Perillias, and tried experimentally upon 
himself, reminds one of Milton's Moloch. 

" Horrid kino, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrmce and parents' tears, 
Though for the uoiae of drums and timbreU loud. 
Their children's cries unheard that passed through fire 
To his grim idol." — Par. Lost, 392. 
• " Comufta dd crmujo eitraordinario de CaitiUa cd Bey, en vUta del 
Breve del Papa, otm fecha de 30 de Ahrit dd aao de 1767, en que m 
hitereia a favor de lot regvlaru de la cDmpafllu." 
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The Jesuits, far from their country, laboured to make 
themselves known to the world through the medium of 
their writings, with a view of proving by their maxims 
of hberty for the people, and of respect for the sovereign, 
that they did not merit an ignominious expulsion. 
Lampillas, Herv^, Andr6s, Masdou, La Niux, Eximeno, 
and others, wlio, by their works, were illustrating the 
Spanish geuius from the Amo, the Po, and the Tiber, 
desired to show that if they had lost much in bemg 
expelled from their own country, their country had lost 
much more in casting them out as infected members of 
its society. 

The conduct of Charl^ III. deserved the unanimous 
reprobation of the German and English Protestants, as 
well as of the philosophers of France. Voltaire, who be- 
hoved that the perdition of the Jesuits was to be traced 
to their pride,* did not show himself less indignant. 
D'Alembcrt eulogised the wisdom of Frederick II., King 
of Prussia, in favouring the Jesuits, contrary to the 
laws made against them by four of the principal 
of Europe,+ and observed, that whilst a 

e Pkilosqphique. 

TRANSLATION. 

See for example the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Naples ; it is 
said they we shortly to be driven 
from Parma ; and thus all the 
states of the House of Bourbon 
will make a clean sweep of them. 
It Heems to me that your Majesty 
hoa pursued the moat just, and the 
wiaest, course towards tliis (ianger- 
oua breed, and one which does it 
no harm, and ^et prevents it harm- 
ing your Majesty ; but, aire, thia 
course cannot be pursued by every- 
body : it is easier to oppress than 
to abstain : to commit an act of 
violence than an act of justice. 



+ " Voila done lea jesuites chaa- 
s£s de Naples ; on dit qu'ils vout 
I'etre bientot de Parme et qu'ainsi 
toUB lea Etata de la maiaon de 
Bourbon feront maison nette : il 
me aemble que V. M. 4 pria a 
regard de cette ettgeance dan- 
gereuse le parti le plus suge et le 

gluB Juate, celui de ne point lui 
lire de mal et d'empecher qn'elle 
n'en fasae ; mais ce parti, sire, u'est 
paa iait ponr tout le roonde : il est 
plus aisafi d'opprimir que de cou- 
tenir et d'exercer un acte de vio- 
lence q'un acte de justice." — A 
Parit le 14 Decenihre, 1767, Letre 
de M. IfAlembtrl au Boi de Priuuie. 
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most Christian King, a Catholic King, and a most 
faithftil King, by common accord, were persecuting those 
ecclesiastics, a heretical King admitted them into his 
states, because they could not awe the heart of him 
who knew how to resist a hundred thousand Frenchmen, 
a hundred thousand Austrians, and a hundred thousand 
Russians* 

Thus, from the defenders of the Jesuits, as well as 
from their own writings, and the private conversation of 
the sovereigns their enemies, it is inferred that those 
who formed the Com|mny of Jesus were greater ad- 
herents to the cause of national liberty than to that of 
the Popes and the monarchy. Subsequently, however, 
expediency, which changes the doctrines and opinions 
of men, diverted them from their path. Where interest 
alone commanded, reason had nothing to do but to obey. 

Charles III, conceded to his subjects some hberty of 
thought, in order that they might defend the royalties of 
the crown against the bold pretensions of the pontifical 
court : he also founded colleges, and provided public 
instruction. But Spain could not present to the world 
a Fontenella or a Montesquieu by the side of France, 
or a Hobbes, or a Colin, or a Bolingbroke by the 



* " Qiioi qu'il en Boit, il sera Hin- 
guilier, sire, que tandis que leurs 
majeat^ tr^-ehretJeiiiie,tr^catlko- 
lique, tr^e-apoHtolique et tr^fi- 
delle destruiront lee grenadiers dn 
St. Siege, votre trfis-hfiretique Ma- 
Jeat^, soit la seule qui lea conaerve. 
II eat vr&i qa'aprgs avoir r6BiBi£ 
a. ceut mille autricliioDiB, cent uille 
rusaes et ceut mille franjoia, il 
faudroit qu'elle fiit devenue bien 
timide, pour avoir peur d'eune 
centaine de robea noir." — A Paris, 
16 Juin, 1769, L^ra de Moimieur 
lyAlemiiurt av, Roi cU PruMt. 



Be that aa it mav, it will be sin- 
gnlar, aire, i^ whlkt their very 
ChriBtian, vety Catliolic, verj] apos- 
tolic, and very iaithfiil, Majestiea 
are deatroyiug the grenadiera of 
St. Seige, your very heretical Ma- 
jesty should be the only one who 
preaerves them. It is true that 
after having reaiated a hundreil 
thousand Austriana, a hundred 
thousand Hosaions, and a hundred 
thoUBand Frenchmen, you muat 
have become very tunid to be 
afraid of a hundred black gowna. 
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Bide of England. For want of great scientific men* 
she gave the title of such to those who adventured all 
for the prosecution of their studies, and employment of 
their talents, although they might not possess the 
qualities to merit such a distinction. 

The reputation due to wise and learned men cannot 
fail to attach itself to their respective countries, if 
bestowed by mankind in genci-al : but when a nation, 
singly and alone, presumes to confer that distinction on 
her sons, the confirmation of other countries will be 
necessary to secui-c, on the page of history, the appj 
bation of future ages. 

To approve, even m thought, the doctrines of phi- 
losophers, was a crime punishable by the Inquisition, if 
not so cruelly as in former ages, at least M'ith infamous 
penances. Don Pablo Olavide, founder of the colonies 
in the deserts of the Sierra Morena, abjured, in an auto 
de fe, within the Holy Office, and in presence of many 
of the grandees of Spain, among other similar opinions, 
the notion that Pedro Lombardo, and others, with their 
scholasticism had thrown back the sciences I 

Charles III. was greatly attached to his own family, 
and to their interests he subordinated those of his 
subjects. Compelled by the EngUsh, who threatened to 
bombard the city of Naples, he remained neutral in the 
wars which his father had sustained in Italy. The recoUec- 
tion of this insult, and the subtilty of the French King's 
ministers, induced him to sign an alliance with the latter 
to fight against England. The results of this treaty 
were not very fehcitous for Spam ; for the English in 
a short time possessed themselves of the Havannah, 

• Don Jorge Juan, the only geometrician of Spain worthy of not 
{b the single exception. 
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Manila, and other places. Charles III. recovered the 
island of Minorca ; but his obstinacy in not making 
j>eace with his enemies until he should first make him- 
self master of the walls of Gibraltar, was the cause of 
much useless bloodshed. Whilst he was congratulating 
himself that his troops and squadrons were the admira- 
tion of the world m the eeige of that fortress, the wise 
men of Europe were stigmatising as ridiculous the very 
attempt, and as still more ridiculous his persevering m 
the enterprise. The floating batteries invented by 
French engineers on tliat occasion only served to pro- 
voke the laughter of the great geometrician D'Alemhert, 
as well on account of the preposterous thought, as at the 
creduhty and ignorance of the Spaniards.* And King 
Frederick II. of Prussia, leai'ued as he was in the art 
of war, pronounced the enterprise impossible, prog- 
nosticating that very soon it would be abandoned aa a 
miserable failure, t 



* " J'apprendsqu'enEspa^eeu 
vient de bniler jl y a six moia una 
malhereuae femme pour /lereaie de 
^uietitnte. Qnelle horreur et quelle 
imbecillit^ tout a la foia t AuHsi 
TEspague croupit elle dana la plus 
mfiprisable ipioranee. Lea aucces 
de cette nation devant Gibraltar 
en 8ont la triate preuve." — I^etre 
de M. IfAlmnheH aa Bai de Prusae. 
A Parig ce 14 Decejidire, 1781. 

+ " L'idfia dea batteriea flot- 
tautea fitoit asaurement tr6s-heto- 
rodoxe et ne pouvoit rfiussir. Lea 
hommes lea plus detonuiu£« peu- 
■vent entreprenclre dea chose dilfi- 
ciles, niais lea imposibles ila lea 
ttbandonnent am fous." — Zetrede 
Fnd«rick II., Boi de Pnute, a 
Mmuieur D'AlentberC U 30 J)o- 
evmbre, 1783. 

" Ce m&adit si^e do Gibral- 



TRASSlxiTIOS. 

I underataml that, in Spain, 
about six montha ago, they burnt 
an unfortunate woman for hereiif 
ofquietUiu. What horror and what 
imbecilityallatouce! Truly Spain 
atftgnatea in a condition of the moat 
contemptible ignorance. The auc- 
oeaeea of that aation before Gib- 
raltar are a sad proof of it. 



The idea of floating batteriea 
was certainly very heterodox, and 
could not Hueceei The most de- 
termined men can undertake diffi- 
cult things, but the iiupoeaible 
ouea they abandon to ibols. 



tied eeige of Gibraltar, 
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Charles IV., or rather his represeutative, Godoy, pro^l 
Toked a war with France, on account of the republicans I 
having brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold. The 
enemies penetrated Spain, and had the good fortune to 
make themselves masters of many cities on the frontiers. 
In the midst of great ravages, Charles asked for peace ; ■ 
and from that time leagued himself in the interests of I 
Napoleon, in order that the latter might, with the 1 
of the Spanish forces, take vengeance of the injuries ho; 
had received from England. 

Chai'les, wishing to derive some profit by that alliance 
and peace, bought from Bonaparte the, so-called, king- 
dom of Etruria, in Italy ; giving him in payment . 
Louisiana, in America, as if that territory were his I 
and not the property of the nation by whom it waS'l 
governed. In this exchange, Spain lost that which her 
sons had conquered, in order that one of her princesses 
might have a rich dowry, and acquire the title and 
authority of Queen. 

Although it was stipulated, in this sale, that Bonapart&l 
should never sell Louisiana, he, at a subsequent period, 
being in want of money, ceded it to the Anglo- Ameri- 
cans for eighty-four mihions of francs. lie did more : 
that audacious man, who sported himself with the i 
potency and creduhty of the monarchs of his age, 
possessed the pretended Queen of her kingdom 
EtiTiria* 



tar, si ridiculemeiit entrepris, et 
plus ridiculement jiroloiigg, a. 6t6 
la principale cause de nos mal- 
lienra ou de nos sottiBea." — JMre 
de M, IfAUmhert, 13 D&xmbre, 
1782. 



so ridiculoualy imdertakeu, and 
more ridiculously prolonged, has 
beeu the principal cause of our 
miafortunes, or, more correctly, of 
our follies. 



* Memoirs of t/ie Baron de Kolli, relative to his se 
for lUMfoting FwdiiMnd VII. <(x.—Zmidon, 1823. 
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Napoleon contrived that at Bayonno all the royal 
family of Spain should cede their rights to tho crown of 
Spain ; and these he transferred immediately to his 
brother Joseph, -yho, at the head of a powerful host, 
entered the kingdom be had thus acquired with so much 
facility, and at so httle risk to his person. Many 
Spaniards, friends of poUtical Uberty, took the oaths of 
allegiance to the new sovereign ; they believed the 
country unable to defend itself against forces which had 
oppressed the Emperors of Austria and Russia : they 
remembered what Spain bad endured on other occasions 
through the ignominy of admitting a foreign sovereign, 
such as Charles I. of Austria, and Philip V. of France, 
and that the will of a kingdom could give letters of 
naturalization to a foreign monarch : they saw that 
Joseph was offering them a constitution founded on 
civil rights, and that he began to represent the part of 
a prince putting down superstition and abolishing the 
Holy Office. 

A great part of Spain did not wish to submit itself to 
the violence which tho dominion of Joseph Bonaparte im- 
posed upon it. The friars and others of the ecclesiastics 
incited the common people to rebeUion. Others who 
liated the foreign yoke, took up arms, resolved to die 
in the defence of their country. 

In the face of all this courage on the part of Spain, 
England became reconciled to her, although up to that 
time she had been her mortal enemy, and now afforded 
her all the favour she could to encourage her m the enter- 
prize. The design of England was to separate herself 
from the ravages of war, and with few forces, and those at 
a distance from her, to engage tho conquerors of Europe, 
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60 as to keep them away from her own territory. This^ 
example was not new in the world. When Pyrrhus, King I 
of Epirus, passed over to Italy to take vengeance on that 
repubUc,* Carthage sent vessels and succours to Rome, 
and assisted his ancient foes, ui order that others more 
powerful might not, after their ruin, undertake the con- 
quest of Sicily and Africa, And it is unquestionable, 
that if the Romans, on seeing the wars of Hannibal 
against the Spaniards, had assisted them, never would 
the armies of the Carthagenians have set foot on the 
6elds of Italy ; and that warrior, the conqueror ( 
Saguentum, would not have broken the Roman band 
in the miibrtunate battle of Cannse. 

Spain, abandoned by her kings, remained in a state 1 
of the greatest anarchy. It is generally found that ■ 
nations, wearied of bad government, are accustomed, 
when able to throw off the yoke, to pursue the c 
course, and to adopt a just and wholesome pohcy. So 
it was with the Spaniards when mUng for themselves ;,« 
they formed a constitution based on principles of po- i 
litical Hberty. Thus one revolution, begun by the p 
ing of friars and parish priests, a class of men subservient 
to the slavery and imbecility of the nation, and who 
souifht to perpetuate their own dominion, ended in pro- 
claiming the rights of man, and in abolishing the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition as incompatible with the i 
triumphs of human reason. 

There is no doubt that nations invaded by forei^ 
hosts, although they experience the disasters of war, ar^fl 
wont to work out benefit from them, if they happen toM 
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be in a state of great intellectual prostration. The 
thought of being independent, lilie men of another 
kingdom, frequently gives birth to the notion of civil 
liberty ; one leads to the other, and both achieve dis- 
tinct victories as well over foreign as over domestic 



But a nation does not easily pass from a state of 
fanaticism to the enjoyment of pohtical liberties. The 
prejudices and self-interest of wicked men will have re- 
course, not only to arms, but to every artifice, to impede 
the progress of free and hberal institutions. 

The majority of the ecclesiastics, merely with a view 
of opposing civil hberty to that measure of civil liberty 
proclaimed by Joseph Bonaparte, obeyed the decrees of 
the Cortes ; although, at the same time, they protested 
against them in the secret chambers of their own breasts. 
Many of the friars and clergy, under the name of Guer- 
rilleros, assimOating themselves to foragers on the moun- 
tains, abandoned their churches, and becoming leaders of 
bands of assassins, robbed and murdered, not the French 
troops, before whom they fled like flocks of bii-ds at the 
report of gunpowder, but the rich labourers, suspected 
of being the adherents of Bonaparte, or the straggling 
troops of that general, when few in number and wander- 
ing in an unknown path. Thus did those wicked men 
contiivc to sully the glories of Spain, in her unwearied 
struggle for Uberty against the arms of France. There 
were others, however, who still maintained in their hearts 
a love of that despotic rule which, up to that period, 
tho Spanish nation had experienced ; with their assist- 
ance Ferdinand VII., on his return to his own country, 
annulled tho public hberties and persecuted those by 



whom they had been achieved. The Holy Office wi 
re-established. Don Antonio Puigbknch, one of 
persona who, by his erudition and taJent, had most con- 
tributed to the aboUtion of that tribunal, was taken from 
Gibraltar, where he had sought an asylum from the 
storai that was the terror and dismay of Spaniards. 
The news of this scandalous deed reached the shores of 
England ; and the ministei-a of the sovereign of that 
nation demanded his hberty, of which he had been un- 
justly deprived, under a supposition that in his flight he 
had assumed a feigned name and profession. Imme- 
diately on Puigblanch's arrival in London, the House of 
Commons took up the affair. The illustrious historian. 
Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, and other 
members of the house, accused the English minister of 
having, by the Governor of Gibraltar, dehvered up that 
learned Spaniard to liis enemies. Puigblanch, on the 
day of the debate, was in the House of Commons, and in 
company mth the translator of his work. La Inquisition 
sin Mdscara, a work which very greatly promoted the 
decree of the Cortes for the abohtion of that tribunal 
which was odious to every free man, and heartily de^ 
tested by all nations.* 

In proportion as learned men have been cruelly per-ij 
aecuted by an intolerant and fanatical priesthood, thej! 
have received proofs of esteem and protection from 
nations freed from the ecclesiastical yoke. 

The Inquisition, curbed and held down under 



i 



* Foigblaneh refers to this in his Opatculoi gramdtico - tatirieo 
ttgainst Doctor Villanueva, printed in London. The EngHab traudata 
01 The Inquixiti<m Unmasked, London, 1816, was William Walton, E 
That work has also been tranalated into Oennon. 
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weight of anathemas from all Europe, and being incom- 
patible with the culture of the age, dragged on a 
miserable existence for some years, serving the cause 
of despots rather than that of fanaticism. But it was 
abolished anew and entirely in 1820. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Conquest of America — Oppresaioa of the Indiana — Laa Coaas — 
AIlxoTioz — William Penn, Woohnau, anil Benezet— Slavery— In- 
dependenoe of the United States — EepublioB of America — Losa of 
commercial llbertj^ — Effeota of a violent policy. 

The policy of Spaniards towanla their American do- 
miniona was nothing else than an exaggerated continu- 
ance of that practised in the peninsula. 

The Portuguese in the fifteenth century Ut up afresh 
the desire of conquest of distant lands. Portugal was 
the nation which -most resembled ancient Rome. It's 
great men, not satisfied with the possession of a small 
territory, stirred up wars with the people of Morocco 
and other barbarians of Africa, extending their victo- 
rious arms through all the East into China, They 
fought like the Roman hosts with the Numidians, and 
chained kings to their triumphal chariot, as Marius did 
Jugurtha. 

At a subsequent period, luxury and the other vit 
began to corrupt then- minds ; and, although the vaoil 
of astonishing grandeur iaspired them \vith indoleni 
yet still, in the sixteenth century, they gave an admi 
able example of constancy and courage in the siege o£ 
Diu, which ended in a most brilliant victory, celebral 
by Don Juan de Castro, viceroy of India, entering inl 
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Goa with all those ceremonies of triumph commanded 
hy Rome to be observed to her victorious consuls.* 

A Genoese adventurer, who occupied himself in gain- 
ing a miserable pittance by the sale of navigation-charts, 
proposed to the Catholic Kings a maritime expedition in 
order to discover lands until then unknown, f 

After repeated solicitations, the Queen Isabel furnished 
him with the sums necessary for his undertaking. At 
the very time that the Spaniards had notice of new 
kingdoms abounding with gold, and were exposed to the 
covetousness of other nations, a multitude of people 
prepared to cross the seas, in search of that good for- 
tune which thej did not possess in their own country. 
The gentry in good circumstances did not think fit to 
run the hazard of dangers for this glorious treasure. 
Merely a few gentlemen, who, even in poverty, maintained 
the lustre of their blood, wished with the precious 

♦ Jacinto Freyre de Andrade, one of the most elegant of historiana of 
modem Europe, ia liis Vida de Don Joao de CaMro, quarto insoTey da 
India, {LiAan, 1681j)— aays, speaking of the triumph : — 

TKANSLATIOS. 



" Viaose aeiacentos priaioneiroa 
armatrando cadeaa, tras ellea as 
pe^aa de campanha con varias £ 

jauellaa banhavao bo trinnphodor 
em a^a destilladaa de aromas 
diferentea, &c." 



+ SancJio Cota 
tiuH work, Bays : — 

" En esle tiempo vino un homhre 
ginovea que se llamaba colon : 
homfare puhre, el qual facia cartaa 
de marear j las veudia en la corte 
de Caatilla, el qnal pidifi bX rey y 
k la reyna que le dieaen cierta 
armada por la mar .... £ que 
deaoubriria muchatiarra : la tj^iial 
iksta entoucea no habia aeido vista, 
doiide avia mucho oro £ perlas 6 
otraa coaaa." 



There were aeen six hundred 

Eriaonera loaded with chains j be- 
ind theao wore pieces of ordi- 
nance, with numeroua and various 
arma, while matrons and maidens 
kept sprinkling the conqueror 
with water distiUed from different 
aromatic aubatances, &c. 
hia MemoTia», MS., cited in tlie early chaptera of 



At this time there came a 
Genoese, called Columbus : a poor 
man who made sea-charts, and 
sold them in the court of C^tile ; 
he petitioned the King and Qus^ 
that he might have a certain num- 
ber of sea-forces .... and he 
would discover a great tract of 
land : which, up to that time, had 
never been aeen, and which con- 
tained a great aapply of gold, 
p«arla and other thijiga. 
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metals of the Indies to restore the position of tin 
families. The rest of those who abandouod their couni 
were dissolute men, who despised life and death, who 
thirsted for riches, and were accustomed to use their 
hberty regardless of established usages of society. 

Cruel as had been the wars, almost always the con- 
quered had obtained some conditions advantageous to 
the security of their persons, if not also of their pro- 
pert.y ; at least so it happened in the world after the 
fall of the Roman empire, so also in Spain at the inva^ 
sion of the Arabs, and so likewise in England whi 
invaded by the Saxons. 

The Spaniards found for opponents a people wl 
could not oppose cannon to cannon, musket to musket, 
and horse to horse. With slender arms and naked 
breasts, before warriors cased in steel, those unfor- 
tunate beings stood forth in defence of their liberty. 
The insults of ono class of men were received with 
affection and presents by the other, thus teaching their 
oppressors that they were also mortals, and compassed 
with the same miseries to which all are subject. 

Many things concurred to make this a most horrible 
conquest. Apart from the ravages which a conqueror 
always occasions, in order to avenge himself for the 
opposition previously offered by the conquered, the 
Spaniards had arrived in America with minds instructed 
in aU manner of cruelties ; for the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews, the mutiny of an enslaved populace 
against these, and the autos de fe, were a^ts of oppi 
sion with which they had been familiar. 

Servants found themselves suddenly converted 
masters. With examples of the poHcy of their own 
country, and with insolence at seeing themselves, who 
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had in the land of their birth passed a miserable life, now 
raised into great men, they believed their power was 
without limits. Nor were there, even, between the 
conquerors and the conquered, any of those compacta 
called laws. All the Indians were slaves ; and, as no 
laws existed to defend the weak against the strong, the 
anger of the haughty master was appeased, not by having 
recourse to the scourge, but to the point of the sword. 

They divided the land among the conquerors : they 
did in like manner with the property of their persona. 
They put in practice, as is done in all conquests, the 
doctrines of the philosopher Phaleas touching re-partition 
and equaUty of property and fortune among citizens ; 
doctrines which, in peace, are listened to with a smile, 
as the deliriums of a sage ; but, in war, as an act of 
justice, and the foundation of human fehcity. On other 
occasions, anger and the sword have answered the 
defenders of these doctrines. The persons of the tri- 
bunes of Rome, Tiberius and Sempronius Gracchus, 
sacred by the laws, received from a tumultuous nobility 
the punishment for having decreed the re-partition of 
lands among the citizens of their country. 

Thus, the triumph of these doctrines, and their appro- 
bation by the laws, like the hatred of men and the anger 
of governors, have always depended solely on their exer- 
cise by the conquerors against the conquered, or on the 
desire of the feeble to exercise them against the powerful. 

The Indies, in the midst of their miserable state of 
oppression, found an apostle of mankind, who might 
overcome the obstacles that opposed the extension of 
the seas and the interests of the conquerors, in order 
that their complaints might not resound through the 
world. The Licenciate Bartolom^ do las Casaa, who 
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then h<ad entered the order of Santo-Domingo, 
miserated the unhappy Indians ; he began to importui 
the King of Spain and his ministers, tliat by wholesome" 
laws the wickedness of those conquerors might be 
restrained. His compassionate appeal was, at first, only 
heard with laughter ; because there is nothing in truth 
more ridiculous to a generation given up to vice and 
cruelty, than the sentiments of charity coming from the 
oppressed. Cato used to say to Marcus TuUius, that, for 
being so energetic a defender of the virtues, the Roman 
canalla of his age did not duly estimate his merit and 
bravery. Casas, however, had courage enough to speak of 
pity, and to move the hearts of persons flattered by the 
pride of Spanish victories. He besought — -he importuned 
— princes and bishops ; he suffered, with the patience of 
a wise man, the contempt of ignorance, and the calumny 
of cruelty ; he wrote books in defence of the Indians ; 
and he finally succeeded in obtaining, in part, what he 
had so earnestly soUcitod. Many of his works, translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe, and repeatedly 
printed, demonstrate to foreigners that the doctrines of 
humanity had not fled entirely from Spain. But this 
nation, faihng of philosophy, attriljuted the applause of 
Casas solely to the envy of foreigners of our valour and 
our conquests. It saw, with vexation, the veneration 
paid to the apostle of humanity, because it was an 
offence to the heroes of war ; and the blind and misled 
people had no wish to change the smallest blood-stained 
laurel for the glories acquired in the exercise of the 
sentiments of charity towards mankind. Sanguinary 
heroes are distinguished, and shine as great men. in the 
pages of history ; but a thousand of them are not 
Buificient to equal the merits of those who have brought 
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about pacific victories. Valour is peculiar to no country : 
it displayed itself as well on the plains of Marathon and 
at Salamia, as in the mountains of Switzerland against 
the Austriana, and in Hungary, against the Turks, for 
the space of two centuries. The world reserves all for 
the heroes of war : nothing for the apostles of peace. 
This proves that the admiration bestowed on force is 
greater than that which man can derive from the 
triumphs of virtue, even though these be unstained with 
blood ; for the mind is more influenced by pride than 
by a sense of satisfaction, at the pubHc felicity, 

Spaniards, canied away by the former passion, have 
pronounced Casas a calumniator. His zeal for the good 
of the Indians has been considered as puerile, and hia 
defence of the great principles of humanity as a token 
of his hatred to Spain ; nay even the desire to see 
his country utterly abandon those habits which were 
making her ignominious in the eyes of the world, has 
been stigmatised as wicked, for the ignorance of the 
people has made common cause with those perverse 
men who are pleased to designate as crimes, his dis- 
interested labours in favour of pity and humanity. 

Such were the efiecta of the absence of philosophy 



It has been said that Casas, with a desire to paint in 
more lively colours the cruelties of the Spaniai-ds, has 
exaggerated the population of America as it existed at 
the time of its discovery and conquest. That, however, 
was not hia fault. There was no historian of the Indies 
who, in speaking of their population did not exaggerate. 

Heman Cortes, whose glory in conquering the empire 
of Montezuma consisted more in overcoming the armies 
uf Panfilo de Narvez, his competitor in command, than 
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in cunningly availing himself of the forces of the same 
nation that he was about to put under his yoke, described, 
in the accounts he sent to Spato, the hosts of that 
emperor as almost equal to those of Xerxes. Sometimes 
he said he had fought against a himdred thousand men : 
and BOmetimea he asserted the number was more than 
one hundred and forty thousand : as if these, had they 
been armed only with stones, would not from their nume- 
rical vastnesa, have spread dismay and death in the camp 
of Cortes, and reduced his soldiers to a very few him- 
dreds,^'^ Thus, it was not uncommon for the chiefe in the 
armies to overstate the number of their opponents, in order 
that their own meritorious valour, in having reduced so 
populous an empire to the obedience of the monarcbs of 
Castile, might appear the greater in distant lands. 

If the statement of Casas was not a faithful account, 
but one merely derived from the primitive historians of 
the new world, never before was exaggeration made with 
greater benefit to mankind. The rest of the deeds 
related by Casas are confirmed even by Spanish writers 
uninfluenced by any feeling of compassion towards the 
miserable Indians. There is but this difference — that 
Casas gives their true names to the deeds he describes, 
while the other writers only refer to them, without 
appearing to be horrified at the perpetration of cruelties 
which the gentry of Spain had been accustomed to 
witness at home. 

If Casas affirms that the Spaniards threw the Indians 
to the dogs, to be torn in pieces by them, Antonio 



• Fernando Cortfia, in hia " Rdadonet" aaya ; " Thus we continued 
fighting until we had put ouraelves among more than a hundred 
thoittand men." And elsewhere, he adds: "Ou another occaaion, at 
hreak of day, there came down upon our camp Ttiore than, a kundred 
and/oTty-tane thoueand ■men," 
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Herrera refers to the same practice, especially as to 
fugitives found dressed in women's attire after a battle, 
which disguise was doubtless with a view of saving 
themselves from the ferocious brutahtiea of their 



The pages of American history are fiiU of the ac- 
counts of burning alive the Casiques and their subjects, 
for not declaring whence they had acquired the gold in 
use among them in that country. 

Guatamozin, the last Emperor of Mexico, was not 
protected by either his dignity or his innocence. At a 
subsequent period he paid, by strangulation, for the 
crime of having been the heir of Montezuma and to 
the imperial crown, and for having been born in an age 
when bis country became acquainted with European 
manners. Many Spaniards, who well knew that Gua- 
tamozin had no hope of recovering the inheritance of 
iiis forefathers, and were witnesses of his frightful death, 
could not refrain from pronouncing that sacrifice unjust-t 

* Casas, in hia " Brevisima Rdncion de la Destruction de tea TjidiiM," 
(SeTille, 1552,) saya r 

TRAUaUTlON. 

" E yo vi que loa Espanolea And I observed that tha 

eehaTftn pcrroa k loa yndioa para Spaniards aet doga upon the In- 
que Ids hicieaen pedazoa," diana, in order to their being torn 

This ia confirmed by Antonio de Herrem, who relates, in his "HUtoria 
general da loa India» occidenlcUee," (decada i. lib. x.) that 

" Pu6 entre loB preaos hallado There were found among the 

uii hermano del cadque y otroa ' '' -■■'■■ 

aae andaban veetidos en hllbito 
e mngerea, y juzgando que ( 
pecado uefondo erau inficiooadoa 



ha mandS Boko Nu^et echar d 



going about in female attire ; and, 

rappoaing them to lie addicted to 

ricioua practices, Baaco Nnfiez 

1 credo lot rfespe- ordered them to be cast to the 

daxaroii. Y no hubo en eato maa dogs, which immediately tore them 

information, aunque Gomara lo in pieces. On this point I had no 

afirma. other information, although Go- 

mara aJUrms it. 

t Bemal Diaz del Castillo, in his " Hitloria verdad«ra de la Conquiilit 

o2 
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Atahualpa, the Inca of Peru, also perished in the 
flames, a victim of the crime of having been born a 
king.* 

The Spaniartls ordered the abolition of human sacri- 
fices, which the Indians were wont to make in some 
parts of America, whilst, at the same time, they them- 
selves were practising others equally terrible. From 
thenceforth they abolished the privilege, enjoyed by the 
Americans, of being the only sacrificers of human 
victims. These offerings of men thus presented to Moloch, 
were but equivalent to those presented to Jesus Christ 
in the autos de fe subsequently introduced among the 
Indians by authority of the Holy Office. 

It Ls certain, that the conquerors of America carried 
the cross on their banners ; but religious zeal ceded the 
place to the covetousness of riches. The imagination of 
poets may flatter itself with the recollection of tho 
Christian faith propagated by means of a conquest ; 
whilst philosophy, the discoverer and lover of tnith, 

de Nue3!anEspana" sajB, speaking of ttie de&th of the Emperor 



" Fu6 eata muerte que les dieron 
muy injuBtaments dada, j parecid 
maf fL todos lus que il>an en aquella 
jomadu." 



" Ea todas las proviaciaa bub 
amigOB y devotos y loa que uo lo 
erau Iiicieron notable seiitiinteuto, 
llamando crueldad & e3t« caso ; 
porquG coma el Inga lea avia pro- 
Libido el tonar las anaaa por su 
libertdd ooatra los castellanos, j 
mandaba que los airvieaeo, decian 
que blenaventuradoa los Ingoa 



tionociinieuto de geote tan i 
grisnta." 



That execution wMch they in- 
flicted on liim was an act of great 
injustice, and ao it appeared to all 
those who went out in tlint ex- 
pedition, 
of the death of Atahualpa, eaya 

In all the provinces, Mb &ieDds 
tuid adherents, as well as those who 
were not such, felt great sensation, 
calling this case one of cruelty ; 
because, aa the Inca bad forbid 
them to take up arms for their 
liberty against the Caatiliana, and 
commanded that they should serve 
thoin, it was said, blessed were the 
Incaa of old, who had died without 
knowing ao sanguinary a people. 
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welt knows that the cross presented by the Spaniards 
to the Indians, was a symbol of captivity rather than of 
redemption, 

Spaniards gave to the other nations of Europe a 
sanguinary example of conquests; and consequently those 
who possessed themselves of others' lands in America, 
imitated, if not altogether, yet in a great measure, the 
actions of those who had preceded them. We have 
already said that valour belongs to no country ; we may 
add, with regret, neither does cruelty. 

Wilham Penn, alone, pursued the path of moderation 
and justice, when he, with other Quakers, set his foot 
on the country to which he gave the name of Pennsyl- 
vania. The conquest of that territory, the right to 
which had been bought of the King of England, waa, to the 
eternal opprobrium of the rest of Europe, not obtained 
by means of ^-iolence. Its woods were not made fruitful 
by the blood of its natives, nor were its houses erected 
on the dead bodies of Indians. Humanity was not 
called on to shed tears of sorrow, but of joy, at seeing 
no force save that of virtue employed in the formation of 
a state. The Indians, drawn by the goodness of Penn, 
readily submitted themselves to be instructed in his 
rchgion, and in the practice of his usages.* With the 
same affability, and with the same tenderness, the first 



• Bajnal, in hie HiOoire philosophiqite et politique dea EtaUitsemenU 
et du coniinerce de$ Europiens dam lei deux Irtdes, siljb : — 

" AuBi Ib pro9perJt6 de la Penn- 
sylvftnie fafr^Ue trfia-rapide. Cette 
republique, aana guerree, Nana con- 
quetee, sb31» efibrta, aans auctme de 
cea revolutions qui freppstit lee 
yens (In vulgaire inquiet et pas- 
Bionii^ devint, uii apei^taulu pour 
I'univers entier." 



The prosperilrs' of Penneylvania 
was very rapid. This repulilic, 
wittout ware, without conqueata, 
without efforts, without any of 
those reyolutioas which strike the 
eyes of the vulgax, the turbulent 
and tlie desperate, beuanie a spec- 
tacle tn the entire world. 



to doubt respecting it. Others say that it is better fi 
Negroes to be brouglit to those parts in which they r 
have a knowledge of the law of God, and Uve in a e 
of reason, although they be slaves, than to be left in 
their own country, where, being at liberty, they live 
like the brutes. I admit the former part of that sayinj 
but if any Negro should ask my opinion, I 
advise him that rather than come among us to be j 
slave, he had better remain a king in his own country 
As to the protended good he is to derive, it merely agg! 
vates the cause assigned for his slavery ... It wouJ 
only be a justification in case that Negro could not be 
a Christian without being a slave. But I do not behove. 
that, by the law of Jesus Christ, it can be shown , 
liberty of the soul is to be bought and paid for with l 
slavery of the body. Our Saviour first cured the souls 
of all those whom he healed of their bodily hifirmities. 
St. Paul did not wish to deprive Philemon (although he 
was a Christian) of the eei-viees of his slave Oneslmui 
but now, in order to make a Christian, they desire that j 
man may lose that hberty which, naturally, God has giveiJ 
to him. Every one attends to his own affairs, but very 
few to those of Jesus Christ. How great would be the 
reward hi heaven of him who would put himself among 
tho.se barbarians to teach them the natural law, and 
to prepare them for tliat of Jesus Christ, which is 
founded upon it 1 Already these parts are gained for 
God : they are hungering for instruction. The harvest 
is exceedingly great, but the laboui-ers none. Because 
the earth is warm, and not so agreeable as at Talavera, 
or Madrid, nobody wishes to charge himself mth t 
Simon the Cyrenean, and assisting in carrying the crog 
unless liired to do so, and paid before-hand. If t 
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apoatles bad thus acted, and each of them had taken to 
his hermitage at Jerusalem, instead of preaching the 
gOMpel, the law of Christ would have remained as it 
was ten years before his incarnation. His is the cause ; 
may he defend it." ^' 

Thus did a Spaniard of the sixteenth century express 
himself against the slavery of the Negroes, canonized 
as it was by interest, and supported by hypocrisy. An 
apostle of individual liberty, he anticipated modem 
phUosophei-s in tlie promulgation of his doctrines ; but 
these were unknown entii'ely to foreigners, and, almost 
so, even to Spaniards. The Holy Office prohibited 
the reading and re-priuting of his book ; consequently 
the sentiments of Albomoz have remained buried in 
oblivion. Spain produced but few philosophers, and the 
works of these, were concealed by despotism ; which 
tended to confirm the world in it's opinion, that oui- 
country was a blank in the intellectual map of Europe. 

At a later period, the Quakers, who had made them- 
.■iolves known by their sentiments of beneficence and 
equality, began to hold the slavery of Negroes as incom- 
patible with the virtues which they practised in their 
states. John Woolman and Anthony Benezetf left 
their homes and businesses in order to defend the rights 
of pereonal liberty in America. At last, in 1754, the 
Quakei-s were convinced that it was contrary to justice 
to acquire riches by the commerce and labour of those 
unhappy creatures, who had lost their greatest blessing 
by fraud and violence. 

• " Arte de lot coTdrMo*, cotnptieilo jior Bartoliimc de Albiinwz, estu- 
diaiUe de Taiavera." En Vulw/iia 8» cata de Pedro de JIuete, AHit 

t itAabiCeil by t/ie Neijroei, 



\ " A i/iort account of lliat tuirt <^ Afrii 
-PhUaddpkia, 176a ( Third Edition.) 
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The example aud preaching of those Friends at length 
stirred up the hearts of the people iu the religious 
countries of Europe, and induced them to demand 
hberty for the Negroes. Granville Sharp, Eamsay, 
Clarkaon, and others, promulgated, in England, the great 
doctrines of humanity ; and Doctor Bell, Bishop of 
London, became a convert to them, and stimulated the 
English clergy to imitate the exertions of these phili 
thropists in the cause of justice. 

The great Montesquieu,* Raynal, + Necker, J 
Abbot Genty,§ Frossard,|| and many other writerSj pi 
claimed the same doctrines in France. 

Wisdom, on the one hand, took the part of the 
pressed : interest, on the other, came forward in defeQ( 
of oppression, an oppression as ignominious to the ownei 
as it was miserable to the slaves, and attempted to prore 
that the sentiments of humanity were opposed to the 
public good, and that labour in the colonies could only 
be endured by men doomed to slavery ; just as thougl^] 
mechanism could not supply the want of manual labour jJ 
or, as though the arms of many could not be employed 
instead of the arms of a few. IT Even so great a sage 




^ 



• De I'esprit des lois : lib. it. chap, v. 

+ Histoire Fhiloaophique et Politique des estaiblisaemeDta 
Commerce dea Europeens dana le« deui Iiides. 

X Administration dea financea de la France. 

§ L' influence de la deoonverte de I'Amfirique am" le bonheur 
gem-e humaine. 

II La cause dea eaclares negres et dea liabitans de Iu OuinSe 
au tribunal do la justice, de la religion, de la politique. 

IT Monteaqnieu, in his Spirit of Laws, saja :— 

"H ay & point de travail ai There ia no labour ao severe Inrf 

penible qu'on ne puiaae propor- might be proportioned to the 

tioner & la force de celui qui le power of him who haa to perform 

feit, poui'vu que ce aoit la raiaon it, provided it be regulated by 

etnnnnBii 1*0 . ■ . . . ..._.. ■ .. -r. 







e qui le regie. reason, and not by a 
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as Hume, the English historian, imagined the Negi'oes 
were incapable of living in a constituted state of 
society hko other Europeans. But those who were of 
hia way of thinking were led to discover their error, 
by experience and examples on the Island of St. 
Domingo. 

Slavery never can develope tho understanding of 
man, much less can it deliver him from that rude 
state in which he was born. Nothing short of absolute 
hberty is capable of ennobhng the minds of a people 
bred in a state of barbarism. 

The virtuous Epictetus, a slave of one of Nero's 
familiar companions, astonished Rome, and, afterwards, 
the world, with hia Stoic philosophy, founded on the 
two powerful precepts substine et abstine ; but he owed 
nothing to hia miserable condition beyond the resigna- 
tion of a wise man. Born a prisoner, and in so polished 
a nation as Greece, and after having educated himself 
according to the models of wisdom furnished by his 
predecessors, hia great mind was unaffected by the cir- 
cumstance of his corporeal bondage. 

All nations have by alow degrees progressed a little 
towards a state of civilization, sometimes by wars, some- 
times by conquests, sometimes by commerce, and some- 
times by intercourse with each other. Those nations 



On pent par la commodity des ma- 
chinea que I'art inveute ou ap- 
plique, supleer an travail fore6 
X'aillieurB ou fait faire aiuc es- 
ves. Les minea des turca daua 
le bannat de Temeswar, etoient 
plus riches que uellea de Hongrie 
et ellea ne produiaoient paa tant, 
jiarcequ'ilB u' imagitioieDt jamnie 
f[ue les brafl de leura escluveB." 



ttie use of machines, which art bag 
inpented or applied that power, 
which otherwise slaves are made 
to eiert, may be supplied to hard 
labour. The miues of the Turks 
in the diatrid. of Temeswar, are 
richer than those of Hungarj, and 
yet they yield less, beuauae they 
never think of any means of 
working them but by the arms of 
their slavea. 
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which took the lead in the career of the sciences, coin 
municatod, by degrees, their discoveries one to anothea 
But the Negroes, despised for their colour, and shut™ 
up among themselves, have ever been unable to perfect 
their understanding in their own country. In the present 
day almost all of them live in the state iu which JuHvi 
Ctesar found the Gauls and the Germans 
conquests, and in which Julius Agricola found thoi 
of Britain, before either one or the other could di-alj 
them over to the observance of his laws and eustom 
or instruct them in the sciences which the Greeks 1: 
learned of the Romans. 

But the introduction of Negro slavery into Ameriaj 
did not terminate the oppression of the Indians.* Tw 
learned Spaniards, Don Jorge Juan aud Don Antonio d 
UUoa, in some private notes which they wrote f(g 
Ferdinand IV., painted, in vivid colours, the unliapps 
condition of that people. 

" The tyranny which they endure, " say thei 
authors, " arises from an insatiable tliirst for richec 
carried over to the Indies by those sent to govern 
them ; and, as those governors have no other way of 
obtaining riches, than by oppressing the Indians, by all 
the means which mahce can invent, they stop at 
nothing ; they pursue them in all directions with the 
greatest cruelty, and exact from them more than they ^ 
can, by possibility, wring from their own slaves 
The Indians are the true slaves of those countries, j 
happy would they be if they had but one master to whonl 
they might contribute part of what they gain by thi 
sweat of their labour ; but they are so numerous, s 

• Noticiai tecretcu de America, etcriiai fdme'ite segun las i 
ownat del acdenliiinio «enor JfarquSt da la Mttenada. — I/mdret, 1^ 
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their demands so great, that the poor creatures are not 
owners of the least thing that they have, with so 
much labour, acquired 

" The iniquity is etill greater in courts of justice; for 
tlie judges prompted, by self-interest to act upon the 
very smallest pretences, desire nothing more than one 
occasion, of quarrel, or for reprimand, to effect the 
entire ruin of the suitors : nay, by means of fines, 
and under colour of expenses, they make themselves 
masters of the mule, the cow, and a variety of other 
tilings, which the Indians generally possess ; and this 
is the way in which the property of the richest is 
soon reduced to notliing." 

Useless, indeed, were the laws made for the protection 
of the Indians, because the interests of those men who 
went to America with a view of enriching themselves 
in a short space of time, added to the pride of the 
viceroys and other governors, had greater authority 
than the decrees of sovereigns. 

This continued tyranny was alike oppressive to the 
native Indians and to the Creoles, English-America 
gave the signal of independence to all the neighbouring 
states ; and, by one of those miserable contrarieties so 
common to the condition of men, tlie cause of liberty 
of the American people was protected by the despotism 
of the kings of France and Spain. But their object 
was limited, not to promoting the freedom of man, but 
to favouring the rebels against England. 

Charles IV, afterwards contributed to the eman- 
cipation of the Negroes in the island of St, Domingo, 
thinking that by giving succour to mutinous slaves, he 
was prejudicing the republicans who were destroying 
the throne of France. 



The Count de Aranda, minister of Charles III. and 
Charles IV., foresaw that, to Spain, the loss of America 
was inevitable, in consequence of the constitution of the 
repubUc of the United States. It was not for Spain to 
give the colonies those liberties which Spaniards them- 
selvea did not enjoy ; and, consequently, the colonies 
had to obtain and make them their own by conquest. It 
was proposed to Charles III. to divide Spanish- America 
into three kingdoms, and that in each one of these 
should be placed, as sovereign, a prince of the house of 
Bourbon, who should acknowledge a feud in favour of 
Spain. Charles III. feared that, after a time, those now 
kings might declare themselves independent ; and that 
thus, by escaping one distant evil, he might not see tlie 
importance of extricating himself from another nearer 
at hand. Charles IV. wished to follow the counsel of 
Aranda ; but the French wars, and the occupation of 
Spain by the troops of Buonaparte, frustrated his 



As the Spanish monarchy, through the absence 
it's kings, was shut up within itself, the colonies, in ordei 
to resist the French forces, at that time enemies of 
almost all the world, began to shew their prowess. 
Subsequently, the Cortes of Cadiz gave poUtical 
to their sons ; but these were almost nugatory, becai 
the viceroys, who had been accustomed to supersede 
law by their own will, contrived to make those rig 
entirely useless. 

The people rebelled, first, because those rights w 
vain, and, secondly, because despotism, enthroned an 
in the peninsula, was endeavouring aJso to abolish the! 
Spain, with a view of prostrating them to her obediem 
invoked the colonies in the name of " motlier 
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America had no wish to recognize lier in any such 
character, for her works had ever been those of a step- 
mother. She asked of those she was calhng, in the 
hour of danger, her predilect daughters — but, in the 
hour of punishment, miserable servants — that love and 
respect which beneficence alone can command. 

America availed herself of the moment when Spain 
was occupied in repelhng French invasion, to make 
herself independent. For that she has been censured 
by a modem historian, more conversant with patriotism 
than with philosophy.* It is not for nations to choose 
the time for recovering theii' liberties : but when that 
moment presents itself, they are apt to embrace it ; 
and, in doing so, they are but following the course of 
all human events, whether they lead to liberty or to des- 
potism, Sparta never oppressed Athens until slie saw 
her prostrated : and Athens never threw off the yoke 
of Sparta, until that repubhc found herself no longer 
burthened with the weight of laborious wars. Spain, 
in like manner, domineered over Portugal : and, in the 
same way also, Portugal recovered her independence. 

Unhappy the kingdom in which statesmen have not 
the courage to be gi'eat ! The Spaniards thought that 
the inhabitants of America never ought to have enjoyed 
political rights ; and that, instead of acquiring hberties, 
they were obligated to regard as the greatest felicity 
the despotism which had annihilated their neighbours. 
Their poUcy was reduced to this : that the sword of 
the conqueror should always, like that of Democles, hang 
pendent over the heads of the Americans. 

The Spanish armies were routed in America. Spain 
experienced the fate reserved to nations which idolize 
* El Conde de Toreno. Hutoria M UetMamienio y guerra de Etpa%a. 
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martial glories, ami know not that true national ] 
neBs is founded on liberty, rirtiie, and justice. Whsj 
have heen the military' victories with which a blini 
fortune has flattered kingdoms ? What have been thoi 
of the heroes of war 1 The Carthagenians, it is tnl^j 
triumphed gloriously over the Romans in the battle of 
CannEB ; but, shortly afterwards, Rome, in the ruins of 
Carthage, blotted out from the memory of nations, thi 
remembrance of her ancient defeat. 

If Spain chastised French arrogance in the battle < 
Pavia, France, in her turn, in that of Rocroy, humbled" 
the pride of Spaniai-da. If the Castillian pennants 
waved gloriously in Otumba, deciding the fiite of Mexico 
— these same standards were overthrown in Ayacuchi 
deciding that of all America. How can reason appn 
piiate glories which are counterpoised by others equa^ 
if not greater ; when it is seen that, in aU nations, 
victories are opposed to victories — and heroes to heroes 1 
If Carthage boasts a Hannibal — Rome presents a Scipk 
Afi'icanus : if Spain an Antonio de Leyva — France J 
Prince of Conde : and if the same Spain can point 1 
a Heman Cortes in America- — America can refer to hen 
liberator Bolivar. 

If we would know what good laws and virtuous 
habits can accomplish, let us turn to the contrast 
afforded between the greater part of the Spanish^^ 
American republics and English-America, The form^ 
which inherit the bad legislation and the vices of thd 
ancestors, are preys to civil discord and great abas^ 
raent : the latter, by the excellent education and popul 
institutions which were her inheritance, and by a sincert 
love of civil and religious liberty, stretches out ha 
commerce and extends her dominions. 
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The political ignorance of statesmen made the loss of 
the Americas still more injurious to Spain, She was 
unwilUng to recognize their independence, even when 
the Spanish armies were, for the second time, expelled 
from the new republics. After having uselessly con- 
sumed one expedition of nearly fifty thousand men, she 
wLshed to send out another ; but her captains rather 
preferred giving liberty to their country, than reducing 
a free people to slavery. Still Spain persisted. So 
long as she could miserably preserve what she called 
her right to the possession of America, she allowed 
commerce to decay. The result was natural, and 
in the order of human events — Spain left commerce 
with America, and foreigners exclusively availed them- 
selves of it. When she strove to recover it. the 
opportunity was gone ; for the commercial interests 
aud spirit of mercantile enterprise of America had been 
diverted into other channels. 

England, with the wounds of her defeats still open, 
and her cannons yet warm, made peace with the United 
States ; for she saw how useless it was to sacrifice her 
all to self-love and to the remembrance of perishing 
glories. 

The discovery of the West Indies injured Spain, not 
only by depopulating it, but, also, by centring all hopes 
of felicity in a laborious application to the productions 
of labour in the acquisition of the gold mines, to the 
entire exclusion of the blessings to be derived from 
the cultivation of the lands, and advancement of the 
arts in the peninsula. 

The fear that foreigners might carry off, in return for 
their merchandise, the money of America, induced the 
kings to prohibit the introduction of such merchandise 
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into Spain and the Indies. Liberty of commerce was 
abolished, as a natural consequence of the aboUtion of 
other Uberties. 

In 1627, however, many merchants, as well as work- 
ing men, petitioned Philip IV. that Uberty of commerce 
with foreign nations might be restored, and represented 
to him the evils which would certainly ensue from a con- 
trary poUcy.* But all their eflforts were useless. We 
do not look for common-sense in a bad government, 
but we do expect to find it in the ignorant and vulgar 
class of the people ; for, as the latter has a practical 
experience of the evils incident to the community, so it 
can more easily discover their causes. Hence the 
vulgar saying in Spain — " Oro es lo que oro vale^^ — 
Gold is what gold is worth. It was at this time that 
kings and their ministers judged it expedient that, on no 
account, should strangers be permitted to take away the 
gold of Peru in exchange for their merchandise, which 
consisted of natural as well as of artificial productions. 
This continued imbecility had arrived at the last 
extremity. 

Without political liberty, without liberty of printing, 
without religious liberty, and without commercial liberty 
— what else could have been the fate of Spain but the 
most lamentable intellectual prostration, and the most 
miserable ruin, as well of it^s riches as of it's inland 
and maritime power ? 

The free exercise of those liberties, or even of some of 
them, has always enabled small states to become power- 
ful nations ; among others may be named the republics 
of Venice and Holland. 

* Salcedo gives this petition in his Tratado juridico-politico dd 
contrabando. — Madrid, 1654. 
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The power of Spain resembled a river increased by 
continual rains. Supplied with branches, it might have 
stretched out its dominions to distant lands, carrying, 
with the arts, felicity to all places through which it 
passed ; but, unprovided as it was with means adequate 
to its peaceful egress, it burst, impetuously, the natural 
bounds, inundated the country, and carried desolation in 
it's course : for although, on returning to it's proper 
limits, some good eflFects may afterwards for a time 
have been visible, yet, Kttle else than devastation and 
ruin is now associated with the recollection of it's pride. 
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(written EXPBESSLY rOB THE EKOLISH TEANSLATIOK, AND 
NOT PUBLISHED IN THE OBIGINAL SPANISH.) 



Spain, since the year 1812, has constantly fought for 
the cause of liberty ; but sometimes oppression has 
prevailed, and even when Uberty has been triumphant, 
she has seen herself surrounded by the snares of her 
implacable enemies. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the Kberals have never known how to lay, properly, 
the foundation of their system. 

When Ferdinand VII., after the war of independence 
of Spain against Napoleon, returned to his country, 
and recovered the throne of his ancestors, he annulled 
the constitution, but promised the people national re- 
presentatives, with whose consent the laws were to be 
settled, and the contributions determined. Ferdinand, 
however, led entirely by the will of his councillors, 
(those of the apostolical party,) failed in his royal word ; 
nay, he even re-established the power of the Inquisition, 
and began to persecute all the Uberals who had firmly 
placed the crown on his head, in opposition to the 
wishes of Napoleon. 
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That power, at variance with the civilization of the 
age, lasted but a ahort period. Spain had enjoyed some 
of those blessings which liberty carries in her train, and, 
consequently, for that hberty the people were desirous 
of contending. 

An expeditionary army raised to subdue the republics 
of America, gave, in 1820, the shout of liberty to it's 
feilow-citizens. Spain put herself in motion, and 
Ferdinand VII. found himself compelled, by the law of 
force, to swear again to the constitution. From that 
moment he conspired against the liberties of the 
country with the greatest possible subtilty. But the 
liberals, though always triumphant over the artful designs 
of the monarch and the troops, never made that use of 
victory wliich they ought to have done. Divided into 
bands, maintaining the imperium of just laws, and their 
force directed against their enemies by the bhnd caprice 
of the common people, they avaCed themselves of the 
despotism of the- riotous crowds in order to fight 
against the tyranny of the clergy and friars, the stupid 
partisans of the King. 

The Holy AUiance decreed an expedition against 
Spain ; the hberals knew how to respond only with 
arrogance : the French, under the command of Angou- 
leme, advanced almost without resistance : the King, 
dragged along by the constitutional government, was 
cairied off to Cadiz, but not before the Cortes had made 
a tardy and ridiculous attempt to deprive him of his 
dignity in Seville. Cadiz having surrendered, more 
through the influence of the general events in Spain 
than that of the French troops, the King recovered his 
rights. The day before setting out from Cadiz, he 
signed a decree, conceding an amneaty to all the 
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liberals, and, on tlie (lay following, he signed another, 
the same port, announcing punishments against them. 

The persecutionB were terrible. The Inquisition,' 
abolished anew in 1820, was resuscitated in 1823 
entirely through the caprice of some bishops. In 1824, 
a man was 6urnt alive in Valencia, as a Voltairian 
heretic. This was the last victim of that iniquitous 
power of the Popes. It happened to Ferdinand as to 
all despotic conspirators : there were not wanting persons 
to conspire against him. The Friars, who saw Ferdinand 
himself abolish the Holy Office of the Inquisition, 
turned their eyes towards his brother, the Infante Don 
Carlos, as his successor. The name of this prince, who 
had resisted all solicitations to disturb the pubhc tran- 
quillity, by enforcing, during Ferdinand's life, his own 
rights to the succession, was now made use of by those 
men who were raising a cry for the restoration of the 
clerical imperium.* 

Ferdinand, however, with a view of securing the 
crown to his daughter Isabella, saw himself reduced to 
the painful necessity of re-caUing those hberals whom 
for twenty years ho had exiled from their country : a 
tardy discovery, and, at the same time, a tolerable 
punishment for Ms indiscretion. 

On the death of Ferdinand, a war of succession c( 

* I cannot paaa, without remark, this allusion to the Infai 
CarloB. Never was there a greater calumny than the inaimiation, 
of the author, but of those to whom he here refers. It -waa a pure 
inTention of party, a^inst a Prince whose whole life has been a model 
of virtue and Belfdenjal : — a Prince truly exemplary in ail the rdaUons 






of life. The effeeta of his infiaenco and example may be b 
jproachable characters of hia three aona, whoae human 
ilight«ned underfltandingSj honourable principlea, and intimate 
' mlgovernmen 



? feel- 



the irreproachable characters of hia three aona, whoae 1 

ings, enlightened underfltandings, honourable principlea, i 

acquaintance with the blesaingg of constitutional government, eminently 
fit them for that high and reaponaible position which, it would appear, 
thev are likely, one day, to be called on, hy the Spanish nation, to 
sustain.— T. P. 



menced between the partisans of Carlos and the 
defenders of Isabella. The liberals took advantage of 
the occasion, and succeeded in re-establishing the public 
hberties. Eut they only did so by halves, for neither 
hberty of worship, liberty of instruction, liberty of 
commerce, nor liberty of travelling without passports, 
did those men know how to secure. 

The men who have hitherto been the principal leaders 
of the hberal cause in Spain, have always been afraid 
of hberty ; and, consequently, to their discredit, they 
have left their work imperfect, and in a state to bo 
easily undone. They have never known how to legis- 
late for the public good ; and, therefore, the public good 
has but seldom profited by their measures. 

During the war of succession, the religious com- 
munities were aboUshed — their properties sold. But 
the hberals left the convents of the nuns still on foot, 
and in all their vigour ; for they knew not what would 
have been the consequences of attempting to destroy 
the vanguard of Popery, and they were afraid of 
attempting it. It is not through intolerance that I here 
defend the abolition of convents. I hope I am as 
tolerant as the most tolerant of men. I admit that he 
who would wish to hve in a monastery ought to be at 
hberty to do so ; and I would extend that liberty to 
all who desire it, provided they will permit me to 
worship God in the mosque, or in the synagogue, if iu 
the moaque or in the synagogue I wish to worKhip Him. 
But those who would abohsh hberty, avail themselves of 
the very weapons she provides for her defence ; weapons 
which are curtailed, and Umited to a few, by the turpi- 
tude of those who ought to have made them common 
to all. Yes! the lovere of an absolute government fight 
against lii>orty by means of tlie prcs.s. a weapon whicli 
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they insist oii exercising as a right ; but a right it is 
which they, when in power, never allow liberty herself 
to exercise in her struggles against despotism. 

The civil war being near its termination, the liberals 
were considered as of no further use to the Queen Regent. 
They had served to secure the crown to her daughter ; 
but, that being accompUshed, they were r^arded as 
enemies, and treated accordingly. Retribution, how- 
ever, quickly followed ; for tlie people, who rose in 1 840, 
obliged the Queen Regent, Christina, to quit the 
peninsula, and she took refuge in France. 

Wlien General Espartero, the illustrious defender of 
liberty in the fields of Navarre, succeeded to the regency 
during tlie minority of Dona Isabella II., everybody 
believed that he really had some intention of promoting 
a pohtical reformation of the laws, which then were only 
adapted to a state of disorder. But everybody was 
deceived : the revolution was rendered useless. What- 
ever might have been his views in favour of civil and 
religious hberty, liis practical measures were extremely 
circumscribed. It is_ true, he acquii-ed for himself the 
dignity of Regent, and the right to bo addressed as 
" Your Highness ;" but another revolution hurled him 
from that eminence to which he had aspired, and which 
he had attained. The people desired liberties more 
amplified. Their desires were either not understood, or 
else they were disregarded ; for, in the name of hberty, 
it's enemies fought against it. Unhappy destmy of 
8pain 1 Liberty fights against liberty— despotism against 
despotism . 

The party inimical to civil and religious liberty became 
once more self-constituted in power, and governs to this 
day, sti-uggling hard to destroy the remains of what, at 
a former time, it had not courage entirely to annul. 
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Thus lives Spain — without toleration — without 
iiborties, although a shadow of them may seem to exist. 
The Pope has gained all he desired from the men who 
called themselves " Moderados," viz. : the ro-establish- 
ment of the friars— the power of the clergy — super- 
intendence in instruction — slavery of conscience — 
degradation of country. 

Even the few Protestant missionaries resident in 
Spain in times of greater toleration, have now been 
expelled. Among these is Mr. William Harris Rule, a 
gentleman of irreproachable conduct, much learning, 
and great talents. But why should it be surprising 
that a work, commenced by men possessing some notions 
of the rights of conscience, should be put a stop to by 
the lovers of despotism 'i 

A celebrated author has said : " I?i Spain there cer- 
tainly is worship; but not religion." I would rather say : 
" There is hypocrisy, but no religion." There are more 
atheists, to whom the interested motives and vile tricks 
of the clergy are fruitful sources of ridicule, than there 
are to he found men of religious minds. As Spain exists in 
the present day, there is no religion in the hearts of the 
people. Some appear to have it for the sake of decorum ; 
some for fashion ; and others beheve in it in the same 
way that they believe in witches, fairies, and such hke 
popular fables. 

Few, up to the present day, are the cemeteries con- 
ceded, in Spain, to Protestant foreigners ; for intole- 
rance habitually denies wliat the laws would otherwise 
sanction. 

Finally, the government by which all creeds and all 
other interests of a great nation ought to be protected. 
is, hi Spain, in the absolute possession of dealers in 
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ambition. There is no faith in what is heai-d, becauE 
there is no faith in what ia said. In the present < 
those who, in power, defended despotism, are, out of it, 
and for convenience, hberals : those who, hut yesterday, 
appeai'ed liberals, will, to-morrow, be again, if in power, 
defenders of despotism. The greater number of 
Spaniards who are truly tolerant and hberal, and have 
given constant proofs of their attachment to libertd ^ 
principles, have not yet ventured to declare their senti 
ments in a decided manner. 

One writer, however, a gentleman of great talents 
and noble heart, Don Fernando Corradi, editor of El 
Clamor Publico, has expressed, in an unmistakeable , 
manner, the principles which he seeks to advocate i 
the good of his country. " Liberty in all and for i 
Political liberty — liberty of commerce — liberty of cot 
science — liberty of instruction — liberty of transit, 
t/trone surrounded by popular institutions : — founded 
the principle of the national sovereignty. A ministry 
governing in unison with the national opinion legitimately 
expressed — a small budget — and an army reduced to fifty 
thousand men." These, the principles of Senor Corradi, 
sustained with energy and clearness of style, have 
attracted great sympathy, not only among Spaniards, 
but among many foreigners.* Oh, that such principles, 
reduced to practical experience, may be for the gloi 
and prosperity of Spain! May they serve as a base f 
the regeneration of my country. 

* Eeviews of Paris, Edinburgh, Times, Eiitiumia, and otiicr periodica 
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Works m Castilian prohibited hy the TLoUj Office in the sixteenth 
century, (according to the expwrgatorial index of Cardinal Don 
Oaspar de Quvroga, Archbishop of Toledo and Inquisitor-general of 
Spain (Madrid, 1683.; 

Ayimtamientos doze de los apostoles. 

Alberto Pio, Conde Carpense, contra Erasmo. 

Apologia en defensa de la doctrina del padre fray Hiertfnjmo 
Savonarolas. 

Aqnilana, comedia. 

Arte amandi, de Ovidio, en romance 6 en otra lengua vulgar 
solamente. 

Arte de bien morir, sin nombre de autor. 

Artes de confessar : una compuesta por un religioso de la (5rden 
de sant Benito : y otra por un religioso de sant Hierdnymo. 

Aviso breve para rescebir la comunion & menudo, traduzido de 
toscano por el maestro Bernardino. 

Aviso y reglas cliristianas del maestro Avila, sobre el verso de 
David, AudiJUiOf &c., impreso antes del ano de 1574i. 

Auto de la Eesurrection de Christo, sin nombre de autor. 

Auto hecho nuevamente por Gil Vicente, sobre los muy altos y 
may dulces amores de Amadis de Gaula con la princesa Oriana, 
hija del rey Lisuarte. 

Baltasar Diaz, glosa, Betrayda estd, &c, 

Bartolome de Torres Naharro, su Propaladia : no siendo de las 
corregidas e impresas el ano de 1573, a esta parte. 



t LucUIt, contra Moysen, procurador de 
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Belial, procuradoi 
IcBU Chriato. 

Breve y compendiosa instruction de la religion chriatiana : ( 
otro libro intitulado de la libertad Christiana, impreso d de n 

CancioDero general : no eetando quitadas del las obras de burl* 

Carta embiada k nueatro Augustiaimo aenor Principe ' 
Thclippe, Key de Eapana : sin nombre de autor ni impreaaor. 

Catheriim de Genova. _ 

CatechiBino, compuesto per el doctor luan Perez, aunque Maa- 
mente dize que fu6 viato por los inquiaidores de Espafia. 

Cnteehismo de don froy Bartolome Cairanfa de Miranda, 
Ar^obispo de Toledo, 

Catholica irapugnacion del her^tico libelo que en el ano pasaado 
de 1480 fue diFulgado eu la ciudad de Sevilla por el licenciado 
Fr. Hemando de Talavera, Prior que ftie de Nueatra Seflora de 
Prado. 

Cavnlleria celestial (por otro nombre Pi^ de la Bosa fragante) 
1'. y 2'. parte. 

ChriatiadoH de Hieronimo Vida. 

ChnJnica de Juan Carrion y todaa ana obras. 

Circe de Juan Bautista del Gelo. 

Coloquio de Damaa. 

Cotnbite gracioao de !aa graciaa del Saneto Sacramento. 

Comedia llamada Aquilana, beeha por Bartholome de Torr 
NaLarro, no siendo de las enmendadaa, corregidaa e impreaaa d 
aiio 157B, a eata parta. 

Comedia llamada Jacinta. 

Comedia llamada Joaefiiia. 

Comedia 6 acaecimiento llamada Orfea dirigida al muy illuatp 
y aasi maguifico sefior don Pedro de Arellano, conde de Aguilar. 

Comedia la Sancta, impreaaa en Venecia. 

Comedia llamada Tesorina, hecha nuevamente par Jayme de 
Huete. 

Comedia llamada Tidea, oompuBata por Francisco de laa Natas. 

Comedias, tragedias, farsas, 6 autoa donde se reprende y dize 
mal de laa peraonas que frecuentan los Sacramentoa d temploa, 6 
Be haze injuria a alguna <5rden 6 eatado aprovado por la ygleaia. 

Comentario breve, 6 dcclaraciou coinpendioaa sobre la epiatol*^ 
de Sant Pablo & los Eomanos : compuesto por luan Valdesio. 
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Comentario 6 deelaracion familiar y compendiosa sobre la primera 
epiatola do Sant Pablo aptistol a ]oa Corinthios, muy litil para todoa 
lo8 amadores de la piedad ehriatiana : compuoato por luan V. V. 
pio y aincero tb^ologo. 

Comentario en romance aobre la epistola primera de 8ant Pablo 
ad Corinthios : traducida de griego en romance ; ain autor, 

Coinentarios de don fray Bartolom^ Carrftn9a de Miranda, 
Ar^obiapo de Toledo, sobre el catheciamo cbristiano : divididea en 
cuatro partes. 

Conatantino, doctor de Sevilla : todaa sua obraa. 

Confession del pecndor del meamo doctor Constantino, 6 sin 
nombre de autor. 

Cousuelo de la vejez. 

Consuelo y oratorio espiritual de obraa muy devotas y contem- 
plativaa para e.xereitarae el buen chriatiano : ain nombre de autor. 

Contemplacionea del Idiota en romance d en otra lengua vulgar 



Cruz de Christo : compuesto por uq frayle de la Orden do loa 
Menorcs, impresao en Medina por Quillermo Mill'fi. 
Cruz de Christo sin nombre de autor. 
Cruz del Chriatiano. 
Custodia, faraa. 

Despertador del alma. 

Dialogo de doetrina ehriatiana: compueato nuevamente por un 
cierto religioso : ain nombre del autor. 

Di^ogo de Mercurio y Caronte. 

Dialogo donde hablan Lactancio y un Arcediano sobre lo que 
acontecio en Eoma en el afio de 1527. 

Dialogos christianoa contra la Secta Mahometica y pertinaeia de 
loB Indies : en romance 6 en otra lengua vulgar solamente. 

DidlogOB de la union del alma con Dios. 

Dionyaio Kichel, cartuxaoo, de los quatro poatrimeroa trnoKPa : 
traduzido por un religioso de la iSrden de la Cartuxa, en romance 
6 en otra lengua vulgar aolamente. 

Diacurao de la muerte de la Eoyna de Navarra. 

DiacuraOB de Macbiavelo. 

Egloga nuevamente trobaila por luan del Enzina, en la qual ee 
introfluzen dos enamoradoa, Hamadoa Plaaido y Victoriano. 



ErasTDo, todas sua obras en romance, 

Eapejo de perfection : Uamado por otro nombre tbeologia myst 
de Henrico Herpio. 

Espejo de la vida humana sin nombre de autor. 

Espejo de bien rivir : sin nombre de autor. 

Ei4mcn de ingenios : compuesto por el doctor Juan Huarte d 
Sant Inan, no se emendando y corrigiendo. 

Exercitatorio de la vida spiritual : sin nombre de autor. 

Esposicion del Pater noster de Sayonarolas. 

Exposicion sobre Jos cantarea de Salomon en octava rima, 6 & 
prosa, en romance 6 en otra len^ua vulgar solamente. 

Esemplario de la Sancta fe cath61iea : sin nombre de autor. 

EipoBicion muy devota del paalmo De profundis, y anotaciones 
en materia de la oracion sobro el evangelio de la Cananea. Com- 
pueato por tin religioao de la iSrden de Sancto Doraingo : impresao 
en Sevilla por Martin de Montesdoca -. impresor de libroa. 

Fama de doa enamorodos. 

Farsa llamada Cuatodia. 

Faraa llamada losefina. 

FaaciculuB Myrrae. 

Flor de virtudea. 

Flores Komanas. 

Floa Sanctorum : impreaao e 



Zaragofa aiio de 1550. 



Gamaliel. 

Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, las lectionea de lob, aplicadaa a amt^ 
prophano. 

Geneaia Alphonai. 

Gloaa nuevamente hccha por Balthasar DiaK, I'on el romant 
que dizB " Eetrayda eatA la Infanta." 

Harpa de David. 

Ft. Hernando de Talavera de la orden de Sant HienJnymo, n 
su libro intitulado Catbolica impugnacion, &c., como ae contiei 
arviba en la letra C. 

Hierdnymo Vida, Chriatiados. 

Fr. Hierdnymo Roman, de b drden de Sant Auguatin, 
liiatoria de la miama drden y toa libroa de Repiiblicaa, no 
enmendando y corrigiendo. 
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Histona de los Sanctos Padres del testamento viejo, compuesta 
por Ft. Domingo Baltanas. 

Historia Pontifical compuesta por el doctor Gh)n9alo de lUescas, 
impressa antes del ano de 1573. 

Horas en romance todas quedando las de latin, salvo aquellas 
que espresamente estdn prohibidas. 

lacinta, comedia. 

larava Maestro : los psalmos Penitenciales, Canticum graduum, 
y lamentaciones. 

Imogen del Anticliristo : traduzido de Toscano en Eomance por 
Alonso de Pena-Fuerte. 

Institucion de la religion Christiana : impresa en "Witemberga. 

Instituciones de Taulero. 

lorge de Montemayor : sus obras tocantes a devocion y religion. 

losefina: comedia. 

losefo de las Antigiiedades Judaicas, en romance 6 en otra lengua 
vulgar solamente. 

Itinerario de la oracion. 

luan del Enzina, Egloga de Placido y Victoriano. 

luan Perez, doctor, un su cathecismo y psalmos traduzidos y 
sumarios de doctnna Christiana. 

lubileo de plenissima remision de peccados, concedido antigua- 
mente. En el fin del qual dize : " Dado en la corte celestial del 
parayso desde el origen del mundo con privilegio etemo, firmado y 
sellado con la sangre del unig^nito hijo de Dios lesa Christo, 
nuestro iinico y verdadero Eedemptor y Senor." 

lustino, historiador^ en romance, 6 en otra lengua vulgar sola- 
mente. 

Lamentaciones de Pedro. 

La Sancta, comedia impresa en Venecia. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, 1.* y 2.* parte, no siendo de los corregidos 
e impresses del ano de 1573 a esta parte. 

Leche de la Ee. 

Lectiones de lob de Qarci Sanchez Badajoz aplicadas d amor 
prophano. 

Libro de la verdad de la fe : hecho por el maestro fray luan 
Suarez. 

Libro de suertes. 
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Libro en el qual se prohibe que ninguno A& consejo & otro q 
uo BO case ni sea aacordote, ni entrc en religion, ni se arete ^ 
conBejo de nadie : aino que siga eu ello su propria inclinocion. 

Libro intitulado Declaracion d Coafession de Fe, hecha \ 
ciertoa fieloa espaSolea que, huyeodo loa nbuaoa de Itt yglM 
Homnna y la crueldad de la Inquisicion de Espana, hizieron d I 
ygleaia de loa fielea para aer en ella recebidos por hermanoi 
Christo. 

Xdbro que comienfa: "En este tratadillo ae tratancinco c 



Libro intitulado el Eeeogimiento de las figiiras comunea c 
aagrada Scriptura. 

Libro quo ae intitula Tratado en que se contionen laa graciaa i 
indulgoncias concedidas A loa quo devotamente son a<^oatumbrad 

Libro intitulado : Orden de Nacionea aegiin el uao bebreo, com 
abaso en la letra O so contiene. 

Libro Uaraado del Asno : de fray Aoaelmo Turmeda. 

Fray Lnys de Granada de la orden de Santo Domingo, de I 
oracion y meditacion y devocion y Guia de peceadorea e; 
partea : impreaso en qualquier tiempo y lugar antes del [ 
1501. 

Lucero de la vida Cbristiana. 

Manipulua curator um. 

Manual de doctrina Christiana : el qual estd impresso i 
principio de unaa boras de Nuestra Senora, en romance impreaa 
en Medina del Canto ano de 15S6, 6 de ofcra cualquiera impreasioc 

Manual para la eterna aalvation, sin autor. 

Manual de diversas oraciones espiritualea exercicioa, sacados p 
la mayor parte del libro llamado, Guia de pecadorea que compuafl 
Fray Luya de Granada. 

Mcdicina del anima aaa! para aanoa como para enfermoa : trada4 
cida de latin en romance 

Memoria do nuestra redempcion que trata de loa myster 
miaaa : sin nombre de autor. 

Mucin Justinopolitano, au aelva odorifera, en romance d en otr 
cualquier lengua vulgar solameute 

NoTelas de luan Boccacio. 
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Obra eapiritual de don luan del Bene Veronfia. 

Obra impressa en Valladolid por maestro Nicolds Tierry, afio dr 
1528. 

Obra muj proTechoao, c6mo se alcanna la gracia divijia : com- 
pueata por HJer6nimo Sirino. 

Obras de burlas y materiaa profanas sobre lugarea dela sagrada 
BBcriptura, donde quiera que se ballen. 

Obras del Cbristiano, compueatas por don Prancisco de Borja, 
duque de Gandia, en romance 6 en otra iengua vulgar solamente. 

Obras que se eacribieron contra la Dieta imperial eelebrada por an 
Magestad en Eatiabona, ano de 1541, aaai en verso como en prosa. 

Oracion de los dngeles por si pequefia. 

Oracion de la eroparedada. 

Oracion de la emperatm. 

Oracion del conde. 

Oracion del luato Inez, quanto dize deapuea del mundo redemido. 

Oracion de Sanfc Cbristoval por ai pequefia. 

Oracion de Sant Cypriano por si pequefia. 

Oracion de Sant Leon Papa. 

Oracion del Testamento de lesu Cbtiato. 

Oracion de Sancta Maria por ai pequefia. 

Oracion de Sant Pedro. 

Oratorio y consuelo espiritual sin nombre de autor. 

Orden de Oraciones segun el uao hebreo en Iengua hebraiea y 
rulgar espaiiola, traduzido por el doctor laac, hijo de don Sem lob, 
eaballero en Veueoia, 

Orfea, comedia. 

Ovidio de arte amandi en romance 6 en otra Iengua vulgar sola- 



Paradoiaa 6 aentenciaa fuera del comun parecer, traducidaa de 
Italiano en Castellano. 

Pedro Eamos Veromanduo, todas sua obraa. 
Peregrinacion de Hieruealem compuesta por don Pedro de TJrrea. 

Peregrine y Ginebra. 

Ferla precioaa. 

Pi^ de la rosa fragante, 6 por otro nombre Cavalleria Celestial. 

Polydoro Yirgilio, de los inventorea de laa coaaa en romance 6 
en otra Iengua vulgar solamente. 

Predicaa de fray Bernardino Ocbino 6 Onichino. 
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Pregimtas del Emperador al lotaute Epitua. 

Preparatio mortia : hecha por fray Francisco da Evia. 

Propaladia de Bartolome de Torrea de Naharro, no aieodi 
corregidaa ^ impreBsaa del ano de 1573 d eata parte. 

Proverbioa de Salomon y eapejo de pocoadorea. 

Paalmoa de David eii romance, con sua sumarioa traducidoa j 
e! doctor luan Perez. 

Paalmoa penitencialea y el Canticum graduum y laa lamenfcaciom 
romane^adaa por el maestro lafsva. 

FsalmOB de Bofiense. 

Paaiterio de Eaynerio. 



Becogimiento de laa figuras comunea de la Sagrada EscriptupalB 

Eeaurrection de Celeatina. 

Eetrayniiento del alma : sin nombre de antor, 

Eevelaciones de Sant Pablo. 

Eomancea saeados al pi6 de la letra del Evangelic. El 1,° la 
resiirrection de Ldzaro. El 2.° el juyzio de Salomon sobre las dos 
mujerea que pedian el niiio. El 3.° del hijoprfidigo. Tun romance 
de la Natividad de Ntro. Sefior lesu Chriato que todos se eontisnen 
eu un libriUo, 

Eomaace que comieaga " cou rabia estS el Hey David." 

Rosa fragante assi el pie como las hojaa, que eon doa cuerpoB. '] 

Eosario de Ntra. Sra. tenieudo sumarioa 6 nibricaa vanai 
aticioaas A temerariaa. 



Sacramental de Clemeute Sanchez de V'ercial. 

Selva Odorifera de Mucio Juatinopolitano, i 
lengua vulgar solameDte. 

Serafiu de Fonno on lengua vulgar sulameute. 

Summa Cayetaua, en romance 6 otra lengua vulgar aolameute. 

Summa y conipendio de todas laa hiatorias 6 ebrfinicaa del iiiundo, 
tniducida por el baehiUer Tamara. 

Summario de doctrina Chriatina, compuesto por el doctor luan 
Verez. 



Theologia myatica, per otro nombre Espejo de perfection d*^ 
Henrico Herpio. 
Teaorina, comedia. 
Teaoro de loa Angeles. 
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Testamento de Nuestro Senor, que es un librillo ap6cryfo sin 
verdad ni fundamento. 

Tidea, comedia. 

Tratado de la vida de lesu Christo coji los misterios del Kosario, 
en metro. 

Tratado utilisimo del beneficio de lesu Christo. 

Tratado de los estados eclesidsticos y seculares, escripto de mano 
e impresso : autor Diego de Saa. 

Tratado llamado Exceleneia de la fe : sin nombre de autor. 

Tratados en que se aprueban y favorecen los desafios. 

Triumphos de Petrarcha, impresos en Valladolid ano de 1541. 

Vergel de Nuestra Senora. 

Via spiritus. 

Vida de Nuestra Senora, en prosa y en verso, que es un libro 
ap6crypho. 

Vida de Sancta Catalina de Fiesco 6 de Geneva, natural de 
Geneva. 

Vida del Emperador Odrlos quinto, compuesta por Alonso de 
XJlloa ; no siendo corregida y emendada. 

Violeta del animo. 

Vitas patrum, en romance 6 en otra lengua vulgar solamente. 



ERKATUM. 

In page 89, for Valoise, read Valois. 
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8to. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE HISTOET OF EELIGIOUS INTOLE- 
EANOE IN SPAIN ; or, an Examination of some 
of the Causes which led to that Nation's Decline. 
Translated from the original Spanish of Senor Don 
Adolfo de Castro. By Thomas Pabkeb, Translator 
of " The Witch ; or, a Picture of the Court of 
Eome," and " The History of the Spanish Protes- 
tants, and their Persecution by Philip II." With a 
Portrait of the Author, engraven on Steel, from a 
Daguerreotype taken in Spain. 

Cara Patria, Garior Libertat. 



5, Biihopagate Street Without. 




Crown 8to., cloth, price 4s. 

THE H ALF.CENTUEY : it» History, Political and 
Social, (1800 to 1860.) By Washikotoit Wilkb. 
"With a chronological table of contents, and a tabular 
arrangement of the principal ofBcers of state from 
1800 to 1850. Second Edition rems^^ md oaur 
taining a Supplementary Chapter^ 

" Containing an intelligent digest of contemporaneovs his- 
tory from the pen of a decided reformer and earnest thinker." 
— Western Times, 

" A concise and well-brovght together history, clearly 
written and full of useful information.'* — J?co4>o»iai. 

** In a style at once unpretending and agreeable — fiill of 
well'digested information. — Church of England ^uarUrly 
Meview, 



Post 8to., cloth, price 5b» 

THE WOEKINQ MAN'S WAT in the WOELD ; 
or the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 

** None can read it without feeling himself a better, a more 
cheerful, a more contented, and a wiser man. We coidiaDy 
wish it all the literary success it 89 emin«Qt)y deieryes,**— 
Weekly News. 

** We are disptsed to set a high vahie on the ^* WedUng 
Man's Way in the World."— ToiT's Magaisim, 

** The stamp of reality marks out this autobiography.** — 
Lecider, 



Foolscap, 8to., cloth, price 

MOENING DEW DEOPS; or, the Juyenile 
Abstainer. By Mrs. Cllra Lucas BALTors. 

5, Biakopsffate Street Without. 



BtrcosBSOBe to 



" 1793 and 1853," 

By EicHABD CoBDEur, Esq., M.P. A handsome 
Library Edition with a Preface liif the Author. 

Foolecap Sto., clolh, price Sa. 6d. 
ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the 
late M. Feedebio Babtiat, Capital and Interest. 
— That wliieli is seen ; and that which is not seen — 
Grovemmenfc. — What ia Money ? — The Law. 

"Thej taa written with bean^fnl dsHrDess, KoA from aliuit- 
dRnt knowledge. ' * It i« a imall Toliuue, bat irorth a 
large aura," — TIte Leader. 



Post 8 TO 






JUVENILE DELINQUENTS ; their Condition and 
Treatment. By Mabt Cabpbnter, Author of the 
" Eeformatory Schools." 

" We heartily conimmd Misa Carptnter'a petformanee, 
which will doubtleas receive the earneit allontian of all 
philanthropic and reflective persona who take an interest in 
the nibjecl or whieh aha ii an apOBlle."-^Bri'<ui ileratTy. 

" To thoK of onr readers who mn; deaiK to pasgeis > cnm- 



Poolscnp 8vo , price 

WOEKINO WOMEN or the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY ; the Lesson of their Livea. By Ciaka 

Lucas Balfouk. 



5, BUhoptgate Street Without. 
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Foolscap 8vo., price Ss. 6d. 

THE SILENT EEVOLUTION; or the future effects 
of Steam and Electricity upon the Condition of 
Mankind. By M. A. Gabvet, LL.D. of the 
Middle Temple. 

*' This is a plain, sensibly written, and eloquent Book con- 
cerning our social progress, from a condition of half-brutified 
people, to our present advanced state." — Weekly Dispatch, 

Foolscap 8to., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH PEOTESTANTS, and their Perse- 
cution by Philip II. A Historical Work. By 
Sekob Don Adolfo de Castbo. Translated from 
the original Spanish by Thomas Pabkeb. 

** A dreadful indictment of the papal system — a fearful 
commentary on the Bomish priesthood, and a terrible warning 
to mankind/* — British Banner, 

« « • c( T£}^i ii may circulate throughout the length 
and breadth of the kingdom, and, by the favour of Him who 
' delighteth in mercy * and * in them that hope in his mercy,' 
prove the harbinger of morning — a ray of light to guide 
their feet into the way of peace — is our earnest wish.'*— 
Watchman, 

8vo. cloth, Library Edition, with a portrait, price 9s. 6d. 

DTMOND'S ESSAYS ok the PEINCIPLES or 
MOEALITT, and on the Private and Political 
Bights and Obligations of Mankind. 

" The present work is indeed a book of such ability, and 
so excellently intended, as well executed, that even those 
who differ most widely as we must do, from some of its conclu- 
sions, must regard the writer with the greatest respect, and 
look upon his early death as a public loss. — Q^uuirUrly Review, 

Another Edition, royal 8vo., paper cover, price 2s, 6d. 
Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 



5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
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16mo., Illustrated, 4s. 6d., 18mo. cloth, Is., sewed, 6d. 

A KISS FOE A BLOW. A CoUection of Stories 
for Children, showing them how to prevent Quar- 
relling. By H. C. "Wbight. New Edition. 

*' Of this little book it is impossible to speak too highly ; it 
is the reflex of the spirit of childhood, full of tenderness, pity 
and love — quick to resent, and equally quick to forgive. We 
wish that all children could imbibe its spirit, then indeed would 
the world be happier and better.*' — Mary HowiU. 

** This volume, of which it were to be wished that every 
fiimily in the country had a copy, has been reprinted in 
London ; it is an invaluable little book.** — Chambert" TVacts. 

Post 8vo., cloth price 7s 6d. 

THE LETTEES OF EICHAED EEYNOLDS, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By his Grandaughter, 
Hannah Mabt Eathbone. Enriched with a fine 
Poriirait engraved by Bellin. 

** In a spirit of reverence alike earnest and tender, Mrs. 
Bathbone has traced the few incidents which marked the life 
of this good man, and filled up the character by his correspon- 
dence. . . . The tone in which she has executed her task 
is unexceptionable.** — AtheTiceum, 

16mo., price Is. 

VOICES EEOM THE CEOWD. Eourijh Edition. 
Eevised, with additional Poems. By Chables 
Mackat, Esq. 

" Bold and energetic — full of high thoughts and manly as- 
pirations." — ChamJberB* Journal* 

** These are the utterances of a man who has caught, and 
who expounds the spirit of his age. They are noble, and in- 
deed glorious productions, teeming with, the spirit of truth and 
humanity." — Nottingham Review, 
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Fott Svs., ctoth, pries 8i. Si. 

A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM AiLEN, F.R.8. By 
the Hev. James Sh^bman, of Surrey Chapel. 

"A chntactin" at once «o devout and hamble, ao jnM and 
generous, ia B word (a truly greut, aeldan, indeed, doei it Atll 
to the lal of the bingmphei Id deliniiile. * ■ * The book ia 



Giiidla. 



GaxOU. 



—DaAaad Odlenham 
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THE PASTOR'S WIPE. A Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, 
of Surrey Chapel. By her HcaBAKD. With a 
Portrait. Tenth Thousand. 

" Thia conslihiles one of the most tender, beautiful, in- 
atrncljve, and edifying narrat 






1 irery 



extended popularity and uiefiilneas among the mathera and 
daughters of England."— CAriitiun W\t»eta. 

" This volume deaerveA a large drcnlatiOD, and we fbel it n 
ptsBsure to eomtnend its perueal to Ibe vaiioua diuaea of our 
readers, eapecinlly to those whnae sex may enable them lo 
tread in Mrs. Shennan's steps." — Sfonamformitt. 

Royal ISme. price 3s. 6d., 

AUNT JANE'S VERSES FOR CHILDREN". By 
Mhb. T. D. Cbewdson. Illustrated with Twelve 
highly-flniahed Engrayinga, from Designs by H. 
Anelai. 

" This is a clmnning liltle volnme, of excellent moral and 
religiona tendency, and eminently fitted to call forth the 
menial energy of young people, and to direct it to a wise and 
progtsble result. The pictorial illuatrations are eiquiaitely 
beautiful." — Ecangtlinal Maymine. 



5, BigJiopggate Street Without. 



TO CaiBLXB aiLPIH. 



CRIME IS ENGLAND, its Eelntion, Character, 
and Extent, as developed from 1801 to 1848. By 
Thomas Punt. 

" We thank Mr. Fiint for bii inlume. It ]e written in a 
philoMphical spirit, and ifae inquiry to wliicli ha hoe deruted 
80 much lime has evidently boea coudiict«d with great {mtience 
and canAaal."— Freehuldir. 

" Mr. Flint showg the diieriininaliDn, owurac; aud candour 
of a tine itfttist." — Leedt Mfrvnry, 



32mo,, Kved, and in packets, price 6d., dsth, price Is. 

SIXTY STORIES FOR SIXPEPfCE. For Nursery, 
School, or Fireside ; or. Leaflets of the Law of 
Kindoess, for Children. Edited by EiiHtr Bcebitt. 

** Then littli Btoriea ore little gemi ; they are beaming with 
light, and their light ii the light of Lore. We hare the 
DHwt aincere pleaanre in recommending thia little packet to 
oar readera."— J^rwnrf. 

ISmo., cloth, price la. 

MEMORIAL OP THE LATE REV. ROWLAND 

HILL. Chiefly cousistiag of anecdotes illuatrative 
character and laboura. By the Rev. 1im.es 



SHxauAir. 



" Mr, Sherman haa done worthily by his great and never- 
to-be-forgotten predecesaor, Mr. Hill, in presenting thii in- 
tereiting little compend of the man of Ood, and the atriking 
thinga that isaued from hia lipa."— C^ririjan WUaai. 

6, Bithopt^ate Street Without. 
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Post 8vo., cloth, price 58. 

EEPOEMATORT SCHOOLS for the Children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile 
Offenders. By Maey Caepenteb. 

** We trust that this volume will receive the attention 
which is due alike to its own high merits and to the unspeak- 
able important problem which it andertakes to solre." — Morn- 
ing Chronicle^ 

** In seven brief hut terrible chapters she discusses some of 
the darkest problems that perplex jurists and statesmen in our 
day and generation — the actual state of the juvenile popula- 
tion." — A thenceum. 



12mo, cloth, price Is. 

A VOYAGE TO THE SLAVE COASTS 
of West and East Africa. By the Eev. Pascoe 
Geenfell Hill, E.N., Author of " Fifty Days on 
Board a Slave Vessel." 

** This brief but interesting narrative proceeds from one who 
has witnessed the horrors of the Slave-trade, as carried on in 
various parts of the globe. • * • The unpretending 
style in which the narrative is written, and the stamp of truth 
which it carries with it, induce us to recommend it to an ex- 
tensive perusal.*' — Standard of Freedom, 



Foolscap 8vo., doth, 2s., sewed Is. 6d. 

EOaEE MILLEE; or. Heroism in Humble Life: a 
Narrative. By G-eobqe Obme. A New Edition. 

" A more worthy, diligent, kind, and useful person cannot 
be found in the wftole circle of those who kre engaged in the 
service of the poorer classes. — Lord AsJUet/, 

5, Bishopsgate Street Without, 



12inD., cloth wiih a Fori 

THE WOEKS OP ELIHTJ BUEEITT; coutaming 
" Sparks from the Anvil," " Voice trom the I'orge," 
and " Peace Papers for the People." 

" In every line coined Trom the refleoting mind ol tlie 
Blacksmith sf Matsnchuaetts tkeie it a high philnsophj and 
philanlhropy B'''"'!''^ ^"^ pure, Hii gjmpathiea aie uni- 
vrrsBl, bla upiiBlinnB sje for the happinesi of all, and hit 
wriiingi are ncrvaua, terse, and vigoroua," — LuadiM 
Tdegnyph. 

" The influence of the small work hefbre m mnat be foe 



.., cloth, price 10a. U. 



THE HISTOET OF CHTJRCII LAWS IN 
ENGLAND, from a.d. 602 to a.d. 1850 ; with a 
Sketch of Cliriatianity, from its first introduction 
into Britain till the arrival of Au^atine in A.i). 597. 
By the Eev. Ebwaed MuacDTT. 

State of the Early Churches — Various kinda of 
Church LawH — Church Laws in relation to Things 
Civil — Church Lawa in relation to Things Spiritual 
— Toleration and Eeligioua Opinions. 

" Any Kiid every Proleatanl who can either buy or borrow 
tbii buok— which haa been the lnhour of years — may Ibbiti in 
K week the whrde biitorj and mystery of the IlRico Code of 
craft and cruelly, and thua may judge for himself what the 
Vnlican meana by nilsring Canon Law in England." — 
EiaH^elical Miigazini. 



6, Buhopsyate Street Without, 
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Demy 8to , cloth, priis 12i. 




THE WHISTLER AT THE PLOUGH ; containing 
TravelB, Statistics, and Descriptions of acenery and 
Agricnlturai CuHtoma in most parts of England ; 
also, Free-Trade and the League, a Biographical 
History. By Albxahder Somkbville. 






1" ThJi volume eomprisei it 8erie« of Letters and Eisaja 
written by me, md addrewed to the demerita a( protection, 
from 1S42 to Wi7—iT<c\anye.-— Prtfaee. 






" There nre few writingi in onr language, wtict far power 
of descriplion Borpass the letters of the 'WhiWler at the 
Plough.' "-£*srf, 1f«t>. 






Poolicap Syo., price 6i. 






HOTALTT AND REPUBLICANISM IN ITALY. 
Hlustrating the late important and deeply interesting 
events in Italy, and containing Mazzini s Oration on 
the Death of the Brothers Bandiera ; Letter to M. 
de ToequeTillB and M. D. Palloux, &c,, &c. By 
JoBEPH Mazzini. 






« Ve fEarleinlv aisert that tfacre ii ito lii'ing writer of Eng- 
liuli to he compared with Miutioi in the rarest and nwtt pre- 
cioai dmracleriBlies of original geniuB."-i)ai/3, r/<u>s. 

" Always dignified in tone, otWn lingnlarly oloquent."— 
ExataiBtr, CM. 19. 
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2 vol.., post 8vo., cloth, price 21a , <rednoed to IDs. fld.) 






MEMOIRS OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN HUN&ART. By General Klapka, late Secre- 
tary at War to the Hungarian Commonwealth, and 
Commandant of the Fortress of Elomorn. 






" This a nne of the most eilraordinary narralivea of great 
Iiittrfodl ilarcury. 
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Vol. I., post 8vo., cloth, price Ts. 

HISTOEY or the AJSTTI-COEN-LAW LEAQUE. 
By Aechibald Pbentice, obte of its Executive 
Council. Author of Historical Sketches of Man- 
chester. The Second and concluding Yolume will 
be published in July. 

" Independent of the interest which will attach to the 
history of one of the greatest struggle of modern times, 
narrated by one of the actors in the movement, will be the 
utility of such a record, as an easily accessible reference, 
whenever any attempt may be made to revive, under what- 
ever disguise, the system of protection.'* — Manchester 
Examiner and Times. 

Post 8vo., price 6s. 

HISTOEICAL SKETCHES and Personal Eecollec- 
tions of Manchester; intended to illustrate the 
Progress of Public Opinion from 1792 to 1832. 
By Abchibald Pbentice. 

" I have been reading, within the last few days, a book 
just published in this town, written by our excellent friend 
Mr. Prentice. It is a book which every man in Manchester 
ought to read and it would be well if every man in the 
country would read it ; and I am sure I feel under obligation 
to him, and I believe other generations will, for the light he 
has thrown upon the progress of opinion in this great com- 
munity.*'— J. Bright, Esq.y M.P.,Januarif 23. 

Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 

THE AUTOBIOGEAPHY OF A WOEKING 
MAN. By "One who has whistled at the 
Plough.*' 

'* Here is a genuine, fresh, and thoroughly true book ; 
something realiy worth reading and remembering.** — Man- 
chester Examiner, 

" The well-known author of this work, who has attracted 
much public attention, and has acquired a well-merited repu- 
tation, has done the public a great service by publishing his 
autobiography. " — Economist, 



5, Bishopsgate Street Without, 



i WrttlAir ANB FUEDEEIOK G. CASH, 

Demy 8to., clolh, price 12». Si. 

THE FItEE-SCHOOLS OF WOECESTERSmEE, 

and their fulfilment. By Geobqb Geiffitii. 

" Hnndrpda of vnlnroei have been writtrn bb to the wars, 
power, and [jninileur, of the vnrinuB eminent empirea of the 
Eaclh, while few and far betweea hnie been the records com- 



Fonlicap Svo , price 3a. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION not necessarily Govern- 
mental, Sectarian, or Irreligious : shown in a Set of 
Papers read at the Meeting of the Lancaaliire Public 
School Association. 

" The papers in thin Tnlnrae haie considerable Tslua. The 
volume well deacrrcB the pernBol of all eng^ed in tha educa- 
tion cauBe," — A'miconfonniit. 



PoolBcap 8"o, price 2s. Od. 

THE CAMPANEK THAL ; or DiacourHea on the 
Immortality of the Soul. By Jean Paul Fk. 
fiicniEE. Tranalated from the German by Juliette 
Bauee. 

" * • • Report, we regret to brj, ia nil we know of the 
' Tumpaner Thai,' one of Richler's beloved topics, or rather 
the life of his whole philosophy, glimpses of which look forth 
on ns fraia BlmoBteyciy one of Ma writings. He died while 
engnged, under recent and almnsf total Mindneai, in enlarging 
Biid remodelling this 'Campancr Thai.' The unfinished 
manuBcript was home upon his coffin la the burial vsnlt ; nnd 
Klopiloek's hymn, ' Aoferstchen wirst du I' ' Thou ahelt ariae. 
my siul,' can seldom have been aung with more appropriate 
application, than over the grave o( Jean Pniil."— CorWe'* 
MiiCtUaaies. 



S, Suhopiyate Street Witliout. 




Foolscap 8yo., sew^d, price Is., cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE LIFE OE JOSIAH HENSON, formerly a 
Slave, as narrated hj himself, with a Preface, by 
Thomas Biitnet. 

" We have seen and heard Mr. Henson, and listened to the 
narrative of his eventful life. His life, which this volume 
contains, is more thrilling than any romance we ever read. 
We have shed tears and smiled alternately as we perused its 
striking details.*' — Evangelical Magazine, 

12mo , sewed, price Is. 

SPAEKS TEOM THE ANVIL. By Elihti Bueeitt. 
The Thirteenth Thousand. 

** These are sparks indeed of singular brilliancy.'* — British 
Friend. 

" Reader, if you have not read the * Sparks from the Anvil,* 
do so at once." — The Echo. 

12mo., sewed, price Is. 

A VOICE TEOM THE EOEGE. By Elihu Bueeitt. 
Being a Sequel to " Sparks from the Anvil." New 
Edition. 

"They deserve to be stereotyped, and to form part of the 
standard literature of the age.^* — Kentish Independent. 

" We say to all, read it, imbibe its spirit, and learn, like the 
writer, to work for and with God, to wards the regeneration of 
the world." — Nottingham Review. 

12mo., sewed in packets, price Is. each. 

PEACE PAPEES fob the PEOPLE. By Elihu 
Btieeitt. 

** We would rather have been the author of these six and 
thirty papers than of all the poetry which has dazzled Europe 
during the present century." — Chrigtian Witness. 

•* If we wanted to put into the hands of young people a book 
likely to draw forth all that is generous in their hearts and 
solemn in their convictions, in favour of the cause of Peace, 
this would be the book. — Nonconformist. 



5, Biahopsgate Street Without, 



14 WILLIAM AlTD I12EDSBICK G. CASH, 

Foolscap 8yo., ]>rice 2s. 6d. 

THE PEIZB ESSAY, on the Use and Abuse of 
Alcoholic Liquors in Health and Disease. By W. 
B. Caepenteb, M.D., F.E.S. Dedicated hy per- 
mission to H. Br. H. Prince Albert. 

*' We have now to congratulate the donor and the public 
on having obtained an Essay from one of the meet eminent 
physiologists." — Nonconformity, 

8vo., Sewed price Is. 

THREE LECTURES on the Moral Elevation of the 
People. By Thomas Beggs. 

^ The working classes ought to read them, that they may 
learn how much power resides in themselves ; the middle 
classes should read them, and learn that wealth confers in- 
creased responsibility on its possessor ; and even our nobles 
should read them, that they may learn that the down&ll of 
false, and the reign of trtie nobility are alike at hand '* — 
Nottingham Meview, 

ISmo., cloth, price la. 

TRUE STORIES; or Interesting Anecdotes of 
Children. Designed, through the medium of ex- 
ample, to inculcate principles of virtue and piety. 
Eifth Edition. 

^ No narrative nor anecdote is inserted in this little work, 
of whose strict authenticity there did not seem to be very 
satis&ctory evidence. 

Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

THREE YEARS in EUROPE; or, Places I have 
seen, and People I have met. By "William "Wells 
Bbown. a Fugitive Slave. 

" That a man who was a slave for the first twenty years 
of his life, and who has never had a day*s schooling, should 
produce such a book as this, cannot but astonish those who 
speak disparagingly of the African race»" — The Weekly News 
and Chronicle. 
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Foolscap 8vQ. 28. 6d. 

THE LAW OF KINDNESS. Six Chapters. I. The 
Law of Kindness — Introductory. — II. The Law of 
Kindness in the Eamily. — III. The Law of Kind- 
ness in the School. — IV. The Law of Kindness in 
the Church. — ^V. The Law of Kindness in the Com- 
monwealth. — ^VI. The Law of Kindness to other 
Nations and the Heathen. By the Eev. Thomas 
Prins. 

^ We shall rejoice to hear that it is extensively circulated.'* 
Standard of Freedom. 

Post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

POETEAITS IN MINIATUEE, or Sketches of 
Character in Verse. By Henrietta J. Fet, Author 
of the " Hymns of the Reformation," &c. Illustrated 
with Eight Engravings. 

This little volume holds many a name dear to the host 
interests of society, like those of Elizabeth Fry, J. J. Qumey, 
W. Wilberforoe, Hannah More, Bishop Heber, &c. 



18mo., cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 

ANGEL VOICES ; or, "Words of Counsel for the 
overcoming the World. Revised and partly altered 
from the American Edition. With an introduction 
by the Eev. James Mobbis, D. D. 

** The Wisdom and Piety of these Voices need no high 
Titles to recommend them. Their entire tendency is to exalt 
the human mind above the petty cares and anxieties of this 
world ;— to teach us to follow the example of Him who " went 
about doing good,^* and to comfort those bereaved hearts which 
" alone know their own bittemess.^^ — Preface. 
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2 Vols. Svo., cloth, price 24s. 

THE EOMISH CHURCH. The Doctrines of the 
Romish Church, as exhibited in the Notes of the 
Douay Bible. Arranged under separate heads. By 
Samuel Cappek. 

" Mr. Capper's book may be regarded as a monament of 
diligence, of fairness, and of Christian beneyolence ; and it 
will find its way, we doubt not, into the library of every man 
who wishes to be informed on what must, after all, be one of 
the greatest controversies, if not the greatest controversy, of 
the times upon which the Church of Christ is entering.'* — The 
PcUriot, 

Foolscap 8vo., sewed, price Is. 

THE FUaiTlVE BLACKSMITH; or, Events in 
the History of Dr. Pennington, Pastor of a Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The Eleventh Thousand. 

** This entrancing narrative • • ♦ • Yf^ 
trust that thousands of our readers will procure the volume, 
which is published at a mere trifle— much too cheap to 
accomplish the purpose for which, in part or mainly, it has 
been published— the raising a fund to remove the pecuniary 
burdens which press on the author^s flock. Nothing thori of 
the scUe of Fifty Thousand or Sixty Thousand Copies could 
be at all availing for this object • ♦ We very cordially 
recommend him and his narrative to the kind consideration of 
our readers."— C&miia» Witnese, 

Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price Is. 6d. 

HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS, with Additions. By 
A. L. "Waeing. New Edition. 

^ These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be the 
effusions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and highly appreciating its blessings. The writer is 
evidently one who deeply communes with her own heart, and 
who cannot be satisfied unless she realizes the joys of com- 
munion with her Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful simplicity 
in the composition of the Hymns, which renders the perusal 
of them as pleasing as it is profitable.*^ — British Mother* $ 
Magazine. 
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Fuolbcap 8yo., Cloth, price Is. 

LIFE OF A VAQEANT ; or, the Testimony of an 
Outcast to the Value of the Gospel. To which is 
added, a brief and original account of Andbies 
Stoffles, the African Witness. New Edition. 

" When we tell our readers that we believe there are few 
among them who, if circumstances permit, will not be com- 
pelled to finish it at a single sitting, they will require no 
further proof of the interest we felt in it.** — Christian WUi^s. 



8to., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

A POPULAE LIFE of GEOEGE FOX, the 
First of the Quakers. By Josiah Marsh. 

Compiled from his Journal and other authentic sources, and 
interspersed with remarks on the imperfect reformation of the 
Anglican Church, and the consequent spread of distent. 

The work abounds with remarkable incidents, which^ pour- 
tray a yivid picture of the excited feelings that predominated 
-during those eventful periods of our history — the Common- 
wealth and the Bestoration. 



Foolscap 8to., cloth, price Is. 

A POPULAE MEMOIE OF WILLIAM PENN, 
Proprietor and Gt)vemor of Pennsylvania, tinder 
whose wise Administration the principles of Peace 
were maintained in practice. By Jacob Post. 

" Such a work, indeed, was much wanted at the present 
time. The dastardly attack by Macaulay on the well-esta- 
blished fame of this great man, has induced the desire in 
many minds to know something of the real character of the 
Pennsylvanian legislator.** — British Friend, 
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B TTIILIXM ASH fBEDKBTOIC S. OJlBH, 

In t Cbm, prica Si. 
CAED3 OF CHABACTER: A Biographical Game. 

■■ Tbii QBiae, which is prfpared by a yonng lady, cDOtaim 
much unueraent ud inatrucliou. ItcoDaiauof brigf >ketchea 
of^elivfii and chaiBcIcrs of about aavmty at lie pcinupal 
penoDiDfllie past aee, and qutitiona cormpondiiig in number 
with the Gardi. Tbe Gome ii well atningid, and very 

Fooimp 8*0, cloth, price Si. 
THE TEADITIONAL HrSTOET, Legenda, Wars, 
and Progress of Enlightened Education of the Ojib- 
way Nation of North American Indiana. By the 
Indian Chief, KAH-QE-QA-aiH-BowH, or G«orge 
Copway. 



ON NEBVOTJS AFFECTION connected witfi Dya- 

pepeia. By W. Bayes, Esq , M.D. Second Edition. 

" Wo may therefore heartily commend this book ds a rery 

vsliuble conlributiDn to medical literHlnre." — J/ornin^ PiiM, 

" No dyipoptic patient shDnld tail to moke himulf buniliftr 

with [lie conleola of thii oicellent Utile hook.—MofKing 

Advtrli»r. 

32ma., in pacVets, price li. 

THE WATERLOO SEEIE3 of CHILDEEN'S 
BOOKS, containing Short Stories, illustrative of 
Peace and Brotherhood. Edited by Elihtt Bcteeitt. 

*(* Containing Narrative, History and fiiogcaphy,. 
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Post 8to., cloth, price 5a. 

JUVEliflLE DEPKAVITir. The Prize EeBSy on 
Juvenile Depravity. By the Eev. H."Woesi:Et,A.M., 
Enaton Eectory, Suffolk. To this Essay on JuTenile 
Depravity, as conneL-teii vrith the causes and practices 
of Intemperance, and the effectual barrier opposed 
by them to Education. 

" The autlioT adoiimbly uses hia statiBlica, tui ibows sn 
intimate knowledge of liiinuin nstuiB in its muUifuJDUi clr- 
cumttances."— CArlslkn Examiner, April, ]S49. 
ISmo. cloili, vols 1 to e, price 21i. 

SELECT UnSOELLANIES, aiuatratlve of the 
History, Chriatiira Principlea, and Sufferings of the 
Society of Friends, Br Wilson Abmistead. 
Igma., iloth 2>. Sd. ; silk Ss. 6d. 

HYMNS OF THE EEFOBMATION. By Lutbib 

and others. Erom the German. To which is added 

his Life, from the original Latin of Mekncthon, by 

the Antiior of " The Paator's Legacy." 

Foolscap 8to., price 6«. 

EOGEESON'S POEMS. The Poetical Works of 
JoHK BoLToiT E0GEB8ON, author of " Ehyme, 
Eomance, and Reverie," &c. 

" His ateriing talenli ore alike a credit to hiimelf and llie 
land of bit binh, and v.e doubt not will shorlly win foe him 
a foiemost rank among English Focts. — County Htrrdd. 



ooIiQ 






THE NATIONS. A Poem. In two parta. By T. 
H. Stiblino, Esq. 

" This ii the title of a short poem, in two parti, nrritlen by 
TaaHAg Bekit BiiHLtKO, Esq. The object of the poem ii 
to dccTjr tyranny in whatever country it ii pmctised. It con- 
tains some spiril-Blirringelluiionato occurrencei in Switzerland 
and other countries in later years, which hate Wn marked 
by the most barbarous inrniion, of righta." — BdPt Lift in 
London. 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, wiih s P.irinill, price 3b. 

MEMOIRS oe JAMES LOrxAN. A distiEguished 
ScKijlnr and CLriatian Legislator. Including several 
of his letters, and tlioBB of his CorreBpondentB. By 
Wilson Aemisteajj. 



A GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE; or, a Method of 
attftiiiing to Inward aad Spiritual Prayer. Com- 
piled chiefly from the writings of Fenelor, IiAbt 
GuioN, and Michael MoLUfos. 

12mo., Bewed, price M. 

MEMOIR OP QUAMINO BTJCCAU, a Koua 
Methodist. By WillijlM J. Allinson. 

TSmo., lewed, price 4d, 
AN INTERESTING MEMOIR or THREE 
BROTHERS, (G., L. and 8. Pieraon,) who died of 
ConsuDJiition. 

lSmo.,clnih, price 2a. 6d. 

THE AST OF MEMORY. The New Mnemonic Chart 
aad Guide to the Art of Memory. By W. Dat, 
Neatly illuatratea with upwards of 200 WoodcutBj&c. 



ELECTORAL DISTRICTS ; or, the Apportionment 
of the Representation of the Country on the Baaia 
of its Population ; being an Inquiry into the working 
of the Reform Bill, and into the merits of the Kepre- 
sentatiTO Scheme by which it is proposed to super- 
sede it. By AiESANDBE Mackay. 
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GEMS FHOM THE SPIRIT MINE, illuHtrativB of 
Peace, Brotherhood, and Pro(fresa. "With two en- 
gravings after desigua by H. Aiielay. A New 



SKTEACK ; A Fairy Tale. With Six lUuatrations. 

" It is limplj the ilor; of an old oak ; but it carricB f DU 
away to Lhe forvit and rafrcBhea ynu with its dewy, lunny. 
wlilary lire. The ipirit of the book is oB pure at the bre«iel 
of the foreit Iheniielyea. All the imagery and the wboU 
tone a( the story ue of that kind whiuh you wiah to pervade 
the mind of your children. In a word, we liave rarely en- 
joyed a more delicioui hour, or haie been more thoroughly 
wtspt in iwefci, liteiit, dewy, and balmy forcBt entrnnwnient 
than during the peruul of Sky rack." — StaaU^iTd of Fi-iedmn. 



]2mo., cloth, price 2<. 

THE PEACE BEADING EOOK ; being a Series 
of Selections from the Sacred Seripturea, the Early 
Christian Fathers, and Historiaiia, Philosophers and 
Poeta — the wise and thoughtful of all ages — con- 
demnatory of the principles and practice of war, and 
inculcating those of true Christiajuty. Edited by 

H, G. Al5AMB. 



12ma., dotb, price 2i. 

DEFENSIVE WAS trovt.d to be a DENIAL op 
CHIH3TIAKITY, and op the GOVERNMENT 
OF GOD. With illustrative Facta and Anecdotes. 
By Heukt C. Wkibht. 
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PORTRAITS. 

ELIZABETH EEY. A full-length Portrait of 
Elizabeth Fry. Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.B.A., from 
a Picture by George Richmond. 

Artist's Proofs . . . £10 lOs. 

Proofs, with Autographs . .77 
Proofs, with Letters . . 4 4 

Prints. . . . . .22 

ELIZABETH FEY. Engraved on Copper. By 

Blood. From a painting by Leslie. 

Proofs ... . . 15s. 9d. 
Prints . . . .70 

THOMAS CLAEKSON. A Splendid Portrait of 

this distinguished Philanthropist. 

India Proofs, First Class . £1 

Second Class . . . 10 6 

Prints . . . .050 

WILLIAM ALLEN. Drawn on Stone. By Day 

and Haqub, from a Paintbg by Dicksee. 

India Proofs, First Class . £1 10 
Second Class . . .110 

Prints . . . . 10 6 

SAMUEL GTJEISrET. Drawn on Stone by 



DiOKSEE. 

First Class 
Second Proo& 
Prints • . 



Proofs 
Prints 



£110 
10 6 
5 



JOSEPH JOHN GUENEY. Engraved in Mezzo- 

tinto. By C. £. WAGSTAFf. 



£110 
10 6 



JOSEPH STUEGE. Drawn on Stone by Milli- 

OHAMP. 

Proofs • . . . 10s. Od. 

Prints • • . • 5 

HENEY VINCENT. Drawn on Stone by B. 
Smith. 

Proofs .... 2ls. Od. 

Second Proofs . . . 10 6 

Prints . ... 50 
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